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Ministers  defeated  in  a  question  regarding  the  land-tax— Parlia- 
mentary investigation  of  the  affairs  of  the  East  India  company 
— Bills  relating  to  them  brought  in  and  passed—Question  of 
supplies  and  the  right  of  taxing-  America  revived — Revenue  hill, 
imposing  duties  on  glass,  tea,  &c. — Bill  for  suspending  the 
legislative  assembly  of  New  YorkyHis  majesty  prorogues  the 
parliament— Death  of  the  duke  of  YorlS,  and  bi»th  of  prince 
Edward— Death  of  Charles  Townshend— Changes  in  the  mi- 
nistry, which  takes  the  name  of  the  Grafton  administration— 
State  of  parties — Lord  Townshend  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland — Meeting  of  parliament — High  price  of  provisions  — 
Measures  regarding  it — Adjournment— Expulsion  of  the  Jesuits 
from  Spain  ;  also  from  Naples,  SicUy,  and  Parma — Origin  of 
the  measure — Danger  and  evils  of  ibe  sudden  abolition  of  the 
order— Affairs  of  Corsica — Parliament  reassembles — Supplies- 
East  India  company's  act  renewed — Isxdlum  tempus  bill — Arts 
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'Among  the  ^ffairs  that  came  before  parliament  this  session, 
was  one  which  seemed  to  forebode  a  ikssolution  of  the  ministry. 
The  taxes  laid  on  the  necessaries  of  Ufa  m  consequence  of  the 
late  war,  were  so  grievously  felt  by  the  laboring  and  manu- 
facturing classes,  that  it  had  been  thought  right  to  continue 
the  land-tax  at  four  shillings  in  the  pound,  rather  than  add  to 
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the  distresses  of  the  people  by  increasing  those  imposts  which 
pressed  more  immediately  on  them  :  this  was  a  new  measure ; 
for  heretofore  the  practice  had  been,  to  take  off,  at  the  return  of 
peace,  any  addition  that  had  been  made  to  the  land-tax  in  time 
of  war :  but  as  this  custom  had  been  discontinued  for  some 
years,  the  augmented  land-tax  began  to  be  considered  as  a 
settled  portion  of  the  national  revenue :  to  the  surprise  there- 
fore and  disappointment  of  ministers,  a  resolution  now  passed 
the  house,  supported  by  a  considerable  majority,  reducing  the 
land-tax  for  the  present  year  to  three  shillings  in  the  pound. 
In  the  language  of  the  day,  it  was  said,  *  that  the  country 
gentlemen  had  bribed  themselves  with  a  shilling  ip  the  pound 
of  their  own  land-tax  : '  but  as  this  was  the  first  money-bill  in 
which  any  minister  had  been  disappointed  since  the  revolution, 
it  was  viewed  as  a  fatal  symptom  of  weakness  in  the  admi- 
nistration. 

The  great  business  of  the  session  was  that  of  the  East  India 
company.  We  have  already  seen  that  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed in  November  for  investigating  the  nature  of  its  charters, 
treaties,  and  grants  ;  and  for  calculating  all  the  expenses,  civil, 
naval,  and  military,  which  had  been  incurred  on  its  account 
by  government.  In  the  course  of  this  scrutiny,  many  im- 
portant questions  arose  and  were  discussed :  amongst  others, 
the  company's  right  to  any  territorial  acquisition,  as  also  to  a 
monopoly  of  trade,  was  boldly  questioned.  Whilst  it  was 
argued  on  one  side,  that  from  the  costly  protection  afforded  to 
the  company,  government  had  an  equitable  claim  to  the  reve- 
nues of  all  territory  acquired  by  conquest ;  it  was  denied,  on 
the  other,  that  the  crown  had  made  any.  reservation  of  this  kind 
in  its  charters,  which  had  been  fairly  purchased  by  the  com- 
pany, and  could  not  be  violated  with  safety  to  the  general 
rights  of  property  and  to  public  faith.  The  power  of  the 
house  of  commons  also  was  questioned  as  an  interpreter  of  the 
laws,  or  a  decider  of  legal  rights ;  and  as  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer's  opinion  leaned  towards  a  denial  of  such  power,  be 
strongly  recommended  an  amicable  agreement  to  be  made  with 
the  company :  accordingly,  a  large  party  of  proprietors, 
strenuous  in  supporting  their  claims,  but  equally  disposed  to 
prevent  htigation,  drew  up  proposals  for  an  adjustment,  whiqji 
w^re  agreed  to  by  the  directors ;  but  when  these  were  ex- 
hibited to  the  ministers,  then*  want  of  union  and  cordiality 
created  fresh  embarrassments  :  none  would  undertake  the 
management  of  the  business;  but  they  shifted  the  proposals 
from  one  to  another,  and  would  come  to  no  determination, 
what  to  accept,  or  what  to  reject :  wherefore,  as  a  last  resource, 
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a  petition  was  presented  to  parliament,  containing  two  sets  of 
proposals  for  a  temporary  agreement,,  to  last  for  three  years. 

The  second  of  these  appearing  most  reasonable  to  the  house, 
a  bill  was  founded  on  them,  and  a  compromise  effected, 
binding  the  company  to  pay  to  government  the  yearly  sum  of 
£400,000,  for  two  years,  by  half-yearly  payments;  and  to 
indemnify  the  nation,  if  any  loss  should  be  sustained,  by 
reason  of  certain  inland  duties  imposed,  and  some  drawbacks 
granted  at  their  request  i  but  while  the  subject  was  under 
parliamentary  discussion,  a  general  court  of  proprietors  had 
been  held,  at  which  the  extraordinary  step  was  taken  of 
increasing  the  dividends  to  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent.,  in 
consequence  of  anticipated  advantages :  as  this  was  done 
against  the  express  advice  of  ministers,  who  considered  jt 
a  dangerous  and  delusive  measure,  calculated  to  create  spe- 
culation in  India  stock  and  other  securities,  two  bills  were 
immediately  brought  into  parliament ;  one  for  regulating  the 
qualifications  of  voters  in  trading  companies ;  the  other  for 
restraining  the  powers  of  the  East  India  company  in  declaring 
dividends ;  which  not  only  rescinded  their  last  resolution,  but 
tied  them  down  from  raising  any  dividend  above  ten  per  cent, 
before  the  next  meeting  of  parliament:  this  bill  met. with 
considerable  opposition ;  and  the  company,  alarmed  at  such 
an  encroachment  on  their  privileges,  petitioned  the  house  to 
withdraw  it;  in  which  case  they  engaged  to  bind  themselves 
not  to  raise  their  dividends  above  ten  per  cent,  during  the  two 
years  following.  Their  petition  however  and  proposal  were 
equally  ineffectual :  the  bill  was  carried  in  spite  of  a 
powerful  opposition;  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state  and  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  being  left  in  a  minority  in  the 
house  of  commons,  whilst  a  long  argumentative  protest  was 
signed  against  it  by  nineteen  of  the  peers. 

Among  the  different  expedients  proposed  by  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  this  year  for  raising  the  supplies,  which 
amounted  to  about  £8,5O0j000,  was  one  which  tended  to  revive 
the  question  regarding  the  right  of  the  British  parliament  to 
tax  America.  The  unfixed  and.  vacillating  principles  of  Mr. 
Charles  Townshend  had  led  him  to  advocate  the  stamp-act  in 
1765,  and  to  approve  of  its  repeal  in  th«  following  year.*  The 
very  next  session,  when  the  repeal  bepa  to  be  in  as  bad  odor 
as  the  act  itself  had  been,  and  when  a  conformity  with  the 
general  sentiment  on  this  subject  wa&«ure  to  be  relished  in  the 

»  He  was  prevented  from  v«Ftit)g  by  illness. 
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highest  quarters,  he  declared  his  opinion  that  a  revenue  ought 
to  be  exij'acted  from  America.  ^  Instantly/  says  Mr,  Burke, 
^  he  was  tied  down  to  his  engagements ;  and  the  whole  body  of 
courtiers  drove  him  onward.''  The  scheme  proposed  was  to 
lay  certain  duties  on  glass^  tea,  paper,  and  painters'  colors, 
imported  from  Great  Britain  into  America ; — a  very  unfortunate 
one  at  this  particular  time,  when  the  ill  humor  caused  by 
previous  interference  with  the  colonies  was  far  from  being 
allayed.  The  bill  met  with  very  little  opposition  in  the  British 
legislature ;  but  it  was  considered  by  the  Americans  as  a 
deceptive  measure,  similar  in  its  object  to  the  stamp-act ;  and 
it  tended  to  revive  a  question  which  ought  to  have  been 
studiously  consigned  to  oblivion. 

This  imprudent  act  was  followed  by  one  more  justifiable 
with  reference  to  the  assembly  of  New  York,  which  h'ad  refused 
to  comply  with  the  statute  requiring  a  grant  of  additional 
rations  to  the  troops  stationed  in  that  province.  The  refractory 
disposition  shown  on  this  occasion  by  the  colonists  made  it 
evident  that  their  intention  was  to  deny  the  jurisdiction  of  Eng- 
land altogether;  so  that  when  the  matter  came  before  the 
house,  it  occasioned  several  warm  debates,  with  proposals  Cor 
the  adoption  of  rigorous  measures  to  subdue  this  rebellious 
spirit.  The  general  opinion  however  appeared  to  be,  that  they 
should  be  brought  to  a  sense  of  duty  by  firm  but  moderate 
proceedings ;  and  a  bill  was  passed,  to  suspend  the  legislative 
power  of  the  assembly  until  it  should  comply  with  the  terms 
of  the  requisition. 

On  the  second  of  July  his  majesty  prorogued  parliament 
with  a  speech,  in  which  he  observed,  that  his  particular  ac- 
knowlegements  were  due  to  the  commons  for  the  liberal  pro- 
vision they  had  made  for  his  family ;  alluding  to  three  annuities 
of  £8000  each,  which  had  been  settled  on  his  brothers,  the 
dukes  of  York,  Glocester,  and  Cumberland,  in  addition  to 
what  they  received  from  the  civil  list.  It  was  remarkable,  that 
on  the  second  reading  of  this  bill  in  the  house  of  lords,  a  pro- 
test was  entered  against  it,  with  the  solitary  signature  of  lord 
Temple.  The  duke  of  York,  whose  affable  manners  and 
generous  disposition  had  endeared  him  to  all  ranks  of  people, 

2  *  I  will  not,'  says  Mr.  Nicholls,  *  use  so  strong  an  expression 
as  to  say  that  he  was  treacherous  to  this  administration  ,  but  he 
certainly  saw  that  the  earl  of  Chatham's  greatness  was  on  the 
decline  ;  and  that  he  should  most  readily  increase  his  own  im  ■ 
poftance  hy  acquiescing  in  the  wishes  of  the  king.' — Recollec- 
rionsj  vol.  io  page  27", 
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unfortunately  lived  but  a  short  time  to  enjoy  this  liberality  of 
parliament :  he  died  on  his  travels  at  Monaco  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  November ;  and  on  the  very  day  M^hen  his  remains, 
which  had  been  brouglit  over  to  England,  weite  interred  in 
Henry  VII. 's  chapel,  her  majesty  was  safely  delivered  of  her 
fourth  son,  prince  Edward. 

During  the  recess  another  event  occurred,  which  appeared 
to  threaten  a.  total  overthrow  of  the  tottering  cabinet,  now 
no  longer  benefited  by  the  advice,  or  supported  by  the 
popularity  of  lord  Chatham.  Charles  Townshend,  'that  pro- 
digy,' as  Mr,  Burke  denominated  him,  who  was  expected  to 
surpass  even  the  earl  of  Chatham  in  parliamentary  eloquence, 
expired  on  the  fourth  of  September;  prevented  only  by  his 
premature  death  from  forming  a  new  administration  which  he 
was  then  projecting,  and  from  being  handed  down  to  posterity 
as  the  author  of  the  American  war.  Soon  afterwards  several 
necessary  changes  took  place  among  the  great  officers  of  state. 
On  the  first  of  December,  lord  North  became  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  and  Mr.  T.  Townshend  succeeded  him  as  pay- 
master of  the  forces.  The  Bedford  party  having  been  gained 
over,  earl  Gower  accepted  the  president's  chair,  which  was 
resigned  to  him  by  lord  Northington :  lord  Wejnnouth  was 
soon  after  nominated  secretary  for  the  northern  depart- 
ment, in  room  of  general  Conway ;  and  the  €arl  of  Hills- 
borough was  appointed  to  the  new  office  of  secretary  of  state 
for  the  colonies :  Mr.  Charles  Jenkinson  also  at  this  time 
made  his  entrance  into  public  life  as  a  lord  of  the  treasury : 
during  a  long  portion  of  his  political  career  he  was  unpopular, 
on  account  of  a  generally-received  opinion,  countenanced  by 
Mr.  Burke,  that  he  was  the  secret  adviser  of  his  sovereign,  or 
leader  of  the  king's  friends  :  but  he  outlived  this  unpopularity, 
and  became  esteemed  in  parliament  as  a  very  respectable 
debater,  a  skilful  politician,  and  an  able  expositor  of  inter- 
national law.  The  ministry,  thus  remodelled,  took  the  name 
of  its  leader,  the  duke  of  Grafton ;  ^  a  submissive  adminis- 
tration,' as  Junius  calls  it,  '  gradually  collected  from  deserters 
of  all  parties,  interests,  and  connexions.'  Inefficient,  and 
without  character,  it  began  its  inauspicious  career  with  a  failing 
revenue ;  with  convulsions  in  the  whole  mercantile  system ; 
with  a  populace  at  home  prepared  for  the  most  violent  excesses  ; 
and  with  the  colonists  already  in  an  uproar,  disputing  the 
rights  of  the  mother  country,  and  defying  her  authority.  Two 
parties  in  opposition  were  ready  to  seize  every  opportunity  of 
attack ;  the  one  headed  by  the  cool  and  cautious  Grenville,  the 
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other  led  on  and  inspired  by  the  vivid  eloquence  of  Burke : 
differing  amongst  themselves  on  most  points  of  policy,  they  were 
only  kept  together  by  their  hostility  to  the  feeble,  fluctuating 
cabinet,  whose  overthrow  they  meditated.  Without  admitting 
the  truth  of  those  scurrilous  charges  and  virulent  invectives  so 
unsparingly  put  forth  against  the  duke  of  Grafton,  it  may 
be  affirmed,  that  neither  by  force  of  moral  character,  nor 
depth  of  political  wisdom,  was  he  qualified  to  take  the  reins 
of  government  m  such  trying  circumstances :  in  fact,  he 
became  minister  almost  by  accident ;  nor  did  he  ever  possess 
the  confidence  either  of  the  sovereign  or  the  people. 

On  the  twentieth  of  October,  viscount  Townshend,  who 
had  been  appointed  to  the  high  office  of  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  met  the  parliament  of  that  country,  and  addressed 
them  in  a  speech  which  appeared  to  give  great .  satisfection  to 
its  members.  In  their  addresses  to  the  king,  they  acknowleged 
his  goodness  in  sending*  a  chief  governor  so  well  qualified  to 
represent  his  majesty  in  that  assembly ;  and  to  bis  lordship 
himself  they  expressed  the  most  flattering  assurances  of  confi- 
dence in  the  appointment  of  a  nobleman,  who,  being  descended 
from  ancestors  distinguished  by  their  inviolable  attachment  to 
the  cause  of  liberty,  and  its  great  support,  the  succession  of  the 
house  of  Hanover,  inherited  the  same  principles,  and  steadily 
adhered  to  the  same  sentiments. 

When  the  British  parliament  met  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
November,  the  principal  point  recommended  to  its  attention 
from  the  throne  was  the  relief  t>f  the  people  from  the  distress 
still  existing  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  provisions ;  and 
general  Conway  concluded  &is  speech  in  support  of  an  address 
of  thanks,  with  a  warm  eulogy  on  the  late  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  whose  fertility  in  resources  and  soundness  of  judg- 
ment were  particularly  to  be  regretted  ■  in  this  juncture  of 
affairs.  *  His  much  lamented  friend,*  he  said,  *  had  engaged  to 
prepare  a  plan  for  the  effectual  relief  of  the  poor  in  the  article 
of  provisions ;  and  he  had  no  doubt,  if  that  great  man  had 
lived,  but  he  would  have  been  able  to  perform  his  promise : 
anfortanately  for  the  public,  his  plan  was  lost  with  him ;  and 
though  it  was  easy  to  find  a  successor  to  his  place,  it  was 
impossible  to  find  a  successor  to  his  abilities,  or  one  equal  to 
tlie  execution  of  his  designs.'  Petitions  from  the  city  of 
London  and  other  places  were  received  on  this  subject;  all 
the  precision  bills  of  last  :session,  with  regard  to  importation 
and  exportation,  were  continued,  and  some  of  them  .amended :  a 
iifn-  biU,  also  was  brought  m  for  the  importation  of  -wheat  and 
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floxtr  from  America.  With  the  exception  of  these  expedients 
for  lowering  the  price  of  food,  very  little  business  of  importance 
was  transacted;  and  on  the  twenty-first  of  December  the  house 
of  lords  adjourned  to  the  twentieth,  and  the  commons  to  the 
fourteenth  of  January. 

The  principal  event  which  occurred  on  the  continent  was 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Spain.     This  order  of  men, 
which  had  so  long  ruled  the  cabinets  and  guided  the  con- 
sciences of  monarchs,  which  had  been  the  principal  support  of 
the  papal  authority,  and  had  extended  its  influence  into  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  now  saw  its  ruin  approaching.    The 
marquis  Pombal  struck  the  first  blow  at  its  power  even  in  the 
place  where  it  seemed  most  firmly  established :  but  though 
discarded  from  Portugal  and  France,  it  still  lingered  in  Spain  : 
yet  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year  the  cabinet  of  Madrid 
took  the  resolution  of  precipitating  its  downfall.    The  real 
motives  for  this  expulsion  were  not  declared ;  since  the  king,  in 
his  decree  of  banishment,   spoke  only  in  general  terms   of 
keeping  his  people  in  a  state  of  due  subordination,  tranquillity, 
and  justice ;  though  he  professed  other  just,  urgent,  and  neces- 
sary causes,  which  he  kept  within  his  own  breast :  the  secresy 
however  with  which  this  stroke  of  state  policy  was  prepared 
and  executed,  is  very  remarkable.    The  measure  being  once 
resolved  on  by  the  king,  the  conde  d'Aranda  and  three  other 
confidants  of  this  great  project  were  commissioned  to  concert 
the  means  of  carrying  it  into  effect :   they  met  for  this  purpose 
in  an  old  ruined  house,  at  a  distance  from  every  other  habita- 
tion ;  and  the  manner  of  the  affair  being  settled,  his  majesty 
and  the  count  took  on  themselves  the  execution  of  it-     The 
orders  to  be  sent  into  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  were  all 
minuted,  transcribed,  and  despatched  by  d'Aranda,  signed  by 
the  king,   and  countersigned  by  himself  as  president  of  the 
council  of  Castile;  so  that,  notwithstanding  their  extensive 
correspondence,  connexions,  and  usual  means  of  good  intelli- 
gence, every  member  of  the  firaternity  was  surprised  in  his  bed, 
without  the  least  time  to  avert  the  danger,  or  the   slightest 
warning  of  the  impending  blow. 

Between  eleven  and  twelve  at  night,  the  six  different 
houses  of  Jesuits  in  Madrid  were  surrounded  by  large  detach- 
ments of  troops;  who  having  procured  means  of  entrance, 
secured  the  bells,  and  placed  a  sentry  at  the  door  of  each  cell : 
the  brethren  were  then  ordered  to  rise  ;  and  being  assembled, 
they  were  made  acquainted  with  the  king's  orders,  and  as- 
sisted in  packing  up  such  things  as  might  be  necessary  for 
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their  voyage  ;  in  the  mean  time,  all  the  hired  coaches  and 
chaises  in  the  city,  as  well  as  several  waggons,  had  been  se- 
cured and  distributed  in  proper  places ;  so  that  they  began 
their  journey  to  Carthagena  very  early  in  the  morning,  escorted 
by  a  numerous  guard ;  and  ail  this  was  effected  without  tiie 
least  noise  or  disturbance  ;  the  inhabitants  of  Madrid  being  in 
their  beds,  and  knowing  nothing  of  the  matter  till  next 
morning.  On  the  third  day  following^  the  Jesuits  college  at 
Barcelona  was  invested  by  the  civil  and  military  powers  ;  its 
members  were  sent  off  guarded  for  transportation,  like  those  at 
Madrid;  and  their  effects  seized  and  sealed  up:  the  same 
measures  were  put  into  execution  at  the  same  hour  in  every 
part  of  Spain  :  the  strictest  watch  was  kept  at  all  the  sea-ports, 
to  prevent  any  of  the  fraternity  from  escaping  in  disguise  to  the 
Spanish  Indies ;  and  ships  having  been  provided,  the  pri- 
soners were,  by  different  embarkations,  conveyed  to  Italy ; 
after  which  the  king  published  a  royal  ordinance^  for  the 
expulsion  of  the  order 

Tlie  news  of  this  event  was  received  at  Rome  with  the 
greatest  astonishment ;  and  before  it  could  in  any  degree  sub- 
side, fourteen  transports,  convoyed  by  three  Spanish  men  of 
war,  arrived  at  Civita  \'ecchia,  with  970  bi'ethren  on  board, 
but  were  not  permitted  to  land  them  :  for  his  holiness  rightly 
observedj  that  if  all  the  catholic  states  should  think  proper  to 
expatriate  their  Jesuits  and  consign  them  to  his  disposal^  not 
only  the  states  of  the  church,  but  all  Italy  would  be  too  small 
to  support  its  new  inhabitants. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  convoy,  after  lying  for  some  time 
in  harbor,  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Corsica,  where  it  was* 
detained,  until  it  was  joined  by  three  other  convoys, 
which  had  taken  the  same  route  from  different  parts  of 
Spain  :  during  three  months  the  brethren  had  been  closely 
kept  in  crowded  vessels,  in  the  hottest  season  of  the  year ; 
men  of  all  ages,  not  inured  to  hardships,  with  constitutions 
impaired  by  sedentary  habits,  afflicted  also  by  grief,  anxiety, 
and  horror  on  account  of  this  cruel  separation  from  their 
native  land  and  all  humart  ties  that  are  dear  to  mankind.  The 
consequences  were  what  might  have  been  expected  :  they  died 
in  great  numbers  and  gi'eat  misery;  but  at  length,  when 
arrangements  were  completed  with  the  republic  of  Genoa  for 
their  reception,  the  transports  were  disburdened  of  their  un- 
happy freight,  and  the  survivors  were  landed,  to  the  number  of 
about  2300. 

As  if  to  complete  the  sum  of  their  misfortunes,  the  parlia- 
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merit  of  Paris  at  this  time  published  an  arret  against  them,  in 
which  -they  were  declared  enemies  to  sovereigns  and  to 
the  public  tranquillity  of  states ;  and  all  who  had  been  in- 
dulged with  the  liberty  of  staying  in  the  kingdom  by  the  edict 
of  November,  1764,  were  ordered  to  qiiit  it  for  ever  in  fifteen 
days,  under  pain  of  criminal  prosecution.  Besides,  the 
Spanish  monarch's  orders  were  executed  in  the  colonies  as 
they  had  been  at  home  :  700  were  suddenly  arrested  in  Mexico 
alone,  and  secured  till  ships  could  be  provided ;  so  that  car- 
goes of  these  miserable  men  were  continually  arriving  in  the 
ports  of  Spain.  In  the  mean  time,  most  of  the  catholic  powers 
had  published  edicts,  to  forbid,  under  severe  penalties,  the 
reception  of  the  expelled  Jesuits  in  any  part  of  their  do- 
minions ;  so  that  there  is  scarcely  an  instance  in  history  of  any 
body  of  men  so  intirely  cut  oif  and  separated  from  the  rest  of 
mankind. 

When  affairs  were  settled  in  Spain,  the  storm,  which  had 
been  some  time  expected,  fell  on  the  order  in  Naples  and 
Sicily,  where  they  were  suddenly  seized,  and  their  effects  con- 
fiscated :  the  prisoners,  in  this  case,  witliout  ceremony,  or  leave 
being  asked,  were  conveyed  into  the  pope's  dominions,  the 
vicinity  of  which  made  every  plan  of  opposition  useless.  His 
holiness  indeed  complained  bitterly  of  the  outrage,  and  pre- 
sented memorials  to  all  the  foreign  ministers  resident  at  Rome; 
but  these  produced  the  same  effect  which  the  remonstrances  of 
weak  princes  made  to  their  powerful  neighbors  generally  pro- 
duce :  they  were  carelessly  answered,  and  no  farther  notice 
was  taken  of  them.  To  increase  the  evil,  there  were  at  this 
time  800  of  the  Portuguese  Jesuits  still  alive  at  Rome,  where 
a  scarcity  of  corn  had  for  some  years  existed ;  and  it  was  only 
with  great  care  and  difficulty  that  the  horrors  of  a  famine  could 
be  warded  off:  the  present  inundation  from  Naples  brought 
1500  additional  mouths,  exclusive  of  those  that  were  trans- 
ported from  Sicily.  Parma  soon  followed  the  example  set 
her,  and  expelled  the  Jesuits  fifom  her  dominions :  but  the 
vengfiEmce  of  the  princes,  whose  resentment  they  had  provoked 
by  their  conspiracies,  or  whose  cupidity  they-  had  excited 
by  their  wealth,  was  not  satisfied :  the  most  urgent  appli- 
cations for  the  intire  abolition  of  th6  society  were  made  to 
pope  Clement  XIII.  who,  in  consequence  of  his  refusal, 
involved  himself  in  disputes  which  terminated  only  with  his 
life.  In  17T3  the  order  was  suppressed  by  Clement  XIV. 
who  is  said  to  have  been  raised  to  the  papacy  for  that  express 
purpose;  yet  even  Ganganelli,  who  for  his  liberal  opinions 
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was  called  the  protestant  pope,  at  first  hesitated  to  aonihilate  a 
society  which  he  knew  not  how  to  condemn  :  but  times  "were 
clianged ;  and  the  successor  of  those  pontiffs  who  trampled  on 
the  neck  of  kings  was  now  obliged  to  bow  in  turn  to  the  mon- 
archs  of  his  own  communion.  In  fact,  he  dreaded  a  schism; 
and  sacrificed  his  array  of  the  faith  to  preserve  his  empire^ 

The  measure  thus  effectually  accomplished  is  said  to  have 
owed  its  origin  to  H.  de  Choiseul,  who  was  disposed  to  it, 
no  less  by  the  liberal  opinions  which  he  had  imbibed  in  the 
school  of  French  philosophy,  than  by  political  considerations. 
Tlie  Jesuits,  who  at  first  had  been  with  difficulty  admitted  into 
France,  were  impatiently  endured  there  by  all  to  whom  they  were 
not  confessors.  When  we  think  of  the  direction  they  gave  to 
their  opinions,  of  the  abuse  they  made  of  their  credit,  and  of 
their  remorseless  disposition,  we  cannot  be  surprised  liiat  they 
were  objects  of  general  dislike  to  the  people,  and  especially 
to  the  parliament,  which  had  the  merit  of  constantly  repelling 
the  attempts  of  the  court  of  Rome,  against  the  liberties  of  the 
French  church  and  the  rights  of  the  nation ;  whilst  it  was 
scarcely  possible  for  ministers  not  to  conceive  a  deadly  aver- 
sion to  an  ambitious,  meddling  society,  which  had  so  often 
affected  their  credit  with  the  prince,  and  destroyed  in  the  con- 
fessional what  had  been  resolved  on  in  the  cabinet.  No  one 
felt  this  aversion  to  the  Jesuits  more  strongly  than  M.  de 
Choiseul :  he  had  been  ambassador  at  Rome ;  and  in  a 
conversation  there  with  the  general  of  the  order,  was 
not  a  little  surprised  on  learning,  that  his  own  opinions 
respecting  them,  expressed  in  society  at  Paris,  were  per- 
fectly well  known.  '  We  know  every  thing,*  said  father 
Ricci  to  him,  with  more  naivete  than  prudence ;  *  we  know 
perfectly  well  our  friends  and  our  enemies;  and  we  have 
powerful  means  of  discovering  what  it  is  interesting  for  us 
to  know.'  From  this  time  M.  de  Choiseul  sought  the  means 
of  rooting  out  so  dangerous  an  evil  from  the  state ;  and  most 
men  in  France  were  inclined  to  second  him,  except  the  in- 
dolent and  voluptuous  Louis  XV. :  because  he  feared  less 
their  importunities,  than  the  trouble  he  must  take  to  get  rid  of 
them. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  bankruptcy  of  R.  P.  Lavalett€  took 
place,  who  was  chief  of  the  missions  to  Martinique  ;  when  it 
was  found  that  all  the  property  of  the  society  was  admi- 
nistered by  a  general  committee  for  the  common  interest, 
which  was  accordingly  condemned  to  reimburse  the  creditors : 
and  this  suit  gave  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  society's 
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statutes  to  the  parliament,  who  became  alarmed  at  the  power 
over  the  French  people,  which  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
a  monk  at  Rome,  which  extended  its  despotism  over  every 
catholic  country.  A  common  clamor  was  raised  against  an 
institution  so  dangerous,  and  the  most  opposite  parties  united 
for  its  destruction ;  but  all  their  exertions  would  probably  have 
been  in  vain,  had  they  not  been  strengthened  by  the  m'efe  will 
of  a  woman. 

The  marchioness  de  Pompadour,  who  had  been  raised  by  her 
beauty  to  the  highest  pitch  of  grandeur,  sought  to  maintain  a 
reputation  in  society ;  for  which  reason  she  solicited  an  appoint- 
ment as  lady  of  honor  to  the  queen;  and  to  obtain  this  from 
so  pious  a  princess  as  Maria  Leczinski,  shfe  not  only  feigned 
that  all  intimacy  was  broken  off  between  the  king  and  herself, 
but  took  the  habits  of  a  mpnastic  order,  and  gave  herself  up  to 
practices  of  the  most  austere  devotion.  To  complete  the  de- 
lusion, she  resolved  to  take  a  confessor ;  and  as  the  direction 
of  the  court  consciences  at  this  period  belonged  to  the  Jesuits, 
she  selected  father  de  Sacy  as  her  spiritual  counsellor:  he 
however  was  not  like  a  father  la  Chaise,  or  le  Tellier;  he  did 
not  understand  compromises  and  capitulations  of  conscience ; 
but  looking  on  the  affair  in  a  serious  point  of  view,  he  re- 
quired that  his  fair  penitent  should  quit  the  court  which  she 
intended  to  edify,  and  recommended  the  example  of  la  Valiere 
to  one  who  would  rather  have  emulated  the  part  of  Madame  du 
Maintenon.  In  vain  he  was  requested  to  be  less  rigid :  he 
remained  obstinate,  and  declared  it  was  on  such  terms  only 
that  he  could  guide  the  marchioness  in  the  way  of  safety.  She 
then  abandoned  the  Jesuit,  and  confessed  herself  to  a  Itecollet, 
who  willingly  gave  her  unconditional  absolution  :  but  she  re- 
tained a  most  rancorous  hatred,  not  only  against  father  de 
Sacy,  but  the  whole  fraternity  of  Ignatius,  which  the  good  man 
had  i:nluckily  compromised,  by  calling  in  their  authority  to 
support  and  justify  his  rigor  in  this  delicate  affair.  From  that 
moment  the  ruin  of  the  Jesuits  was  sealed :  in  France  they 
had  been  suppressed  in  1764 ;  and  the  marchioness  died  tlve 
same  year  This  important  measure  was  not  executed  in 
Spain  till  three  years  after :  but  there,  as  elsewhere,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Jesuits  had  been  felt  in  all  public  afiairs-;  and 
projects  most  prejudicial  to  the  honor  and  rights  of  the  reign- 
ing monarch  were  imputed  to  the  general  of  their  order. 
Whether 4his  accusation  was  well  founded  or  not,  Charles  III. 
was  not  less  disposed  to  follow  the  example  which  had  been 
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set  him,  almost  involuntarily,  by  Louis  XV. ;  nor,  in  all  pro- 
bability, vwas  that  prospect  of  -wealth,  to  be  acquired  by  the 
confiscation  of  their  immense  property,  a  slight  inducement  to 
the  sovereigns  who  then  sat  o^n  the  thrones  of  Spain  and  the 
tvs^o  Sicilies.  In  Mexico  alone  the  sum  thus  raised  was  com- 
puted at  385,000,000  French  livres ;  that  in  Peru  and  the 
southern  provinces  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies  being  still 
larger.^ 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  faults,  errors,  and  vices  of  this 
fraternity,  it  is  impossible  not  to  compassionate  the  lot  of  indi- 
viduals, and  the  misery  of  so  many  men,  who  on  account  of 
their  age  and  services  were  worthy  of  regard,  and  were  struck 
by  a  blow  as  terrible  as  it  was  unexpected.  To  have  reformed 
a  society,  like  that  of  the  Jesuits,  which  included  in  it  so 
much  talent  and  industry,  might  have  been  practicable,  and 
would  have  been  safe :  but  to  dissolve  it  suddenly,  when  those 
religious  ties,  which  are  found  to  be  ihe  great  safeguards  of 
government,  were  much  relaxed,  tended  to  give  spirit  and 
encouragement  to  men  who  aimed  at  OA^erturning  all  govern- 
ment in  church  or  state ;  and  without  doubt  hastened  that 
grand  catastrophe  which  soon  followed.  The  effect  must  in- 
deed have  been  strongly  felt  in  France ;  which,  according  to 
the  accounts  of  all  who  visited  that  country  at  this  period, 
was  in  a  state  of  dreadful  demoralisation  :  and  where,  under 
the  .plea  of  destroying  popery,  the  subversion  of  every  thing 
that  is  sacred  was  meditated.* 

It  was  not  however  likely  that  the  libertine  Louis  XV. 
would  see  this  danger  ;  and  his  minister  Choiseul  was  so 
intent  on  schemes  of  conquest  and  augmentation  of  territory, 
that  nothing  but  an  exhausted  treasury  prevented  him  from 
throwing  the  whole  of  Europe  into  confusion.  Restrained 
from  attempting  more  extensive  operations,  he  had  seized  on  the 
pope's  possessions  at  Avignon,  under  pretence  of  forcing  him 
to  issue  his  bull  to  suppress  the  Jesuits  ;  and  feigning  offence 
at  the  introduction  of  those  exiles  into  Corsica,  he  contrived  to 
embroil  that  country,  and  then  to  purchase  it  for  the  French 
government  from  the  Genoese.  This  measure  was  expected  to 
produce   much   opposition   from  the  European  courts.;    but 


3  See  Anmial  Register  for  1767,  p.  33. 

*  See  lord  Orford's  Works,  vol.  v.  page  221 :  also  two  curious 
letters  in  Ellis's  Original  Correspondence,  second  series,  vol.  iv. 
page  484. 
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Choiseul  by  his  representations  induced  the  British  cabinet  to 
abstain  from  opposing  the  transfer;  while 'Sardinia,  the  only 
other  power  particularly  interested  in  the  transaction,  was  too 
weak  to  counteract  the  designs  of  France. 

The  Corsicans,  when  informed  of  this  sale  of  themselves. and 
their  country,  held  a  general  meeting,  and  swore  to  defend  their 
liberties  to  the  last  gasp  :  the  detail  of  skirmishes  and  pitched 
battles  between  their  brave  troops  and  the  French,  long  engaged 
the  attention  of  Europe,  without  drawing  to  them  any  succors  ; 
so  that,  after  a  gallant  resistance,  they  were  at  length  defeated, 
and  the  brave  Paoli  was  obliged  to  seek  his  safety  by  flight : 
but  the  whole  island  was  not  completely  subdued  till  1769 
when  it  was  finally  incorporated  into  the  dominions  of  Louis 
XV. ;  its  ecclesiastical  affairs  being  subjected  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Galilean  church. 

When  parliament  reassembled  after  the  holidays,  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  its  attention  were  the  supplies  to  be  granted  to 
his  majesty;  since  the  land-tax,  and  the  malt  and  cider  duties 
only  were  settled  before  the  recess.  The  estimate  for  the  whole 
exceeded  £8,000,000 :  in  addition  therefore  to  the  former 
resources,  and  the  annual  payment  from  the  India  company,  a 
loan  of  £l  ,900,000  was  found  necessary ;  of  which  £600,000 
were  to  be  raised  by  a  lottery,  and  the  remainder  by  redeemable 
annuities  at  three  per  cent.  The  interest  of  this  new  loan  was 
charged  on  the  sinking  fund,  out  of  which  £2,500,000  were 
al§o  to  be  issued  for  the  service  of  the  current  year,  besides 
£1,800,000  to  be  raised  by  exchequer  bills;,  chargeable  on  the 
first  aids  of  next  session. 

The  act  for  restraining'  the  East  India  company  from  aug- 
menting their  dividend,  being  expired,  was  now  renewed  for  the 
ensuing  year.  The  company  presented  a  strong  remonstrance 
against  this  exercise  of  authority,  claiming  exemption  not  only 
as  a  chartered  body,  but  as  British  subjects,  from  interference, 
which,  if  made  a  precedent,  might  affect  all  public  and  private 
property  in  the  nation  :  but  the  bill  passed  both  houses  with  a 
lai'ge  majority. 

The  ministry  however  were  more  closely  run,  when  Sir 
G.^  Saville,  a  member  of  opposition,  made  a  motion  for 
introducing  into  the  commons  a  bill  for  settling  and  securing 
the  possessions  of  the  subject  from  all  obsolete  claims,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  crown ;  against  which,  according  to  an  old 
maxim  of  the  law,  no  length  of  time  could  plead  prescription  : 
hence  this  measure  took  the  appellation  of  the  Nullum  tei^ipui 
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bill;^  its  object  being  to  make  sixty  years'  possession  a  bar 
against  all  claiiift  whatsoever.  It  originated  in  a  litigation 
h^tween  the  families  of  Bentinck  and  Lowther,  the  former  of 
whom  had  now  held  the  honor  of  Penrith  in  Cumberland,  with 
its  appurtenances,  as  a  grant  from  king  William  III.,  about 
seventy  years  ;  and,  together  with  this,  the  forest  of  Inglewood, 
and  the  soccage  of  Carlisle  castle,  included  under  the  same 
tenure,  though  not  specially  named  in  the  instrument.  The 
omission  was  supposed  to  be  a  mere  stroke  of  policy  in  the 
monarch,  who  was  unwilling  to  excite  jealousy  by  too  large  a 
specification  of  terms  in  his  gi'ant  to  a  favorite  and  a  foreigner  : 
nevertheless.  Sir  James  Lowther,  being  aware  of  the  omission, 
applied  to  the  lords  of  the  treasury  for  a  lease  of  the  premises 
in  question,  on  such  terms  as  might  be  thought  proper ;  which 
he  obtained,  owing  to  the  surveyor-general's  report,  that  the 
said  premises  were  not  convey  ed  by  the  grant  from  king  William 
to  the  first  earl  of  Portland,  but  were  still  invested  in  the 
crown.  In  the  debates  which  ensued,  it  was  argued,  on  the 
ministerial  side  of  the  question,  that,  the  right  being  in  the 
crown,  the  assertion  of  it  was  not  more  unfair  than  in  the  case 
of  a  private  individual :  that  the  resumption  of  many  such 
grants  would  be  not  only  equitable,  but  useful  in  alleviating 
the  burdens  of  the  public :  that  the  founder  of  the  Portland 
family  and  his  successors  had  been  sufficiently  remunerated  for 
services  performed ;  and  that  after  the  enjoyment  of  an  estate, 
to  which  they  had  no  claim,  for  seventy  years,  they  might 
contentedly  resign  it  to  the  real  owner;  especially  as  no 
demand  would  be  made  for  arrears.  The  duke  of  Portland's 
friends,  on  the  other  side,  asserted  that  the  original  grant 
comprised,  in  its  general  terms,  the  premises  now  contended 
for ;  or  if  not,  that  length  of  possession  ought,  as  in  the  case  of 
private  persons,  to  be  a  bar  against  all  questions  of  title.  The 
unpopularity,  tyranny,  and  danger  of  a  resumption  by  the 
crown  were  strongly  urged ;  and  the  revival  of  this  dormant 
prerogative  appeared  so  alarming,  that  it  was  with  great 
difficulty,  and  with  a  majority  of  only  twenty,  that  ministers 
could  obtain  a  postponement  of  the  bill  to  the  ensuing 
session.  The  clamor  against  them  out  of  doors  was  greater 
than  within  :  Sir  James  Lowther  was  son-in-law  of  lord  Bute, 
and  a  strong  partisan  of  ministers :  the  favor  shown  to  him 

*  From  the  old  maxim,    nullum  tempus  occurrit  regi,  or,   '  no 
time  is  a  bar  to  the  claims  of  the  crown*' 
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appeared  sq  evidently  tending  to  electioneering  purposes,  and 
originating  in  party  views,  that  Junius  hisKself  had  tolerably 
feir  grounds  for  asserting  '  that  they  had  hoarded  up  those  un- 
meaning powers  of  the  crown,  as  a  grand  military  magazine, 
towards  breaking  the  fortunes  and  depressing  the  spirit  of  the 
nobility ;  for  drawing  the  common  people  from  their  reliance 
on  the  natural  interests  of  the  country,  to  an  immediate 
dependence  on  the  crown ;  and  principally  for  enabling 
ministers,  public  or  secret,  to  domineer  and  give  the  law  hi 
future  elections.'^  Of  all  the  faults  which  a  statesman  can 
commit,  there  is  perhaps  no  one  more  destructive  to  his  own 
power,  than  that  of  conferring  the  favors  and  patronage  of  the^ 
crown  on  unworthy  persons,  or  making  them  serve  unworthy 
purposes :  yet  from  the  history  of  cabinets,  one  would  suppose 
that  the  reverse  of  this  was  held  to  be  true. 

As  it  was  certain  that  a  dissolution  of  the  present  parliament 
would  take  place  at  the  end  of  this  session,  great  etforts  were 
made  to  obtain  influence  at  the  approaching  general  election  : 
all  the  engines  of  corrupiion  were  set  in  motion ;  advertise- 
ments even  appeared  in  the  public  papers,  offering  premiums 
for  a  seat  in  the  house  of  commons ;  and  the  mayor,  bailiffs, 
and  principal  members  of  the  corporation  of  Oxford  went  so 
far  as  to  demand  from  their  representatives.  Sir  T.  Stapleton 
and  Mr.  Lee,  a  sum  of  money  for  their  re-election,  in  order  to 
pay  off  an  encumbrance  which  lay  heavy  on  the  city.  This 
demand  being  made  during  the  session,  the  sitting  members 
very  properly  laid  the  letter  before  the  house ;  when  the  magis- 
trates who  had  signed  it,  being  ordered  to  appear  at  the  bar, 
were  committed  to  Newgate.  After  a  few  days,-  a  petition  was 
presented  from  the  offending  parties,  acknowleging  their  guilt, 
and  expressing  deep  contrition;  when,  as  it  appeared  they 
had  not  been  actuated  by  the  selfish  motives  of  private  gain, 
they  were  again  brought  to  the  bar,  and  discharged,  after 
receiving  on  their  knees  a  severe  reprimand  from  the  speaker. 

®  Woodfall's  Junius,  vol.  iii.  page  16.  Mr.  Ad'olphus  confesses 
*  that  it  is  obvious  there  was  a  disposition  ia  the  ministry  to 
gratify  Sir  James  Lowther  at  the  expense  of  the  duke  of  Port- 
l^d  ;  and  in  that  view  the  transaction  was  not  honorable  either 
to  the  ministry,  or  to  the  person  preferred.'  Sir  James  Lowther 
derived  but  little  advantage  from  the  delay  obtained  through  the 
majority,  as  the  grant  was  reversed  by  the  court  of  exchequer,  in 
November,  1771;  the  reserved  rent,  on  which  he  obtained  the 
lease  from  the  crown,  being  less  than  one  third  of  the  clear  annual 
value  of  the  estate,  contrary  to  a  statute  in  the  first  year  of  queen 
Anire^ 
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After  passing  the  supplies  and  some  private  bills,  the  king 
put  an  end  to  the  session  ;  in  his  speech  he  thanked  the  par- 
liament for  their  signal  proofs  of  affectionate  attachment  to  his 
person,  family,  and  government ;  their  faithful  attention  to  the 
public  service,  and  zeal  for  the  preservation  of  our  excellent 
constitution :  nor  did  he  forget  to  express  confidence,  that 
in  the  approaching  elections,  his  people  would  give  fresh 
proofs  of  their  attachment  to  the  true  interests  of  their  country, 
which  he  should  receive  as  the  most  acceptable  mark  of  their 
affection  to  himself.  Two  days  afterwards,  on  the  twelfth  of 
March,  the  fiat  of  dissolution  went  forth,  and  an  end  was  put 
to  the  first  parliament  of  George  III.  With  regard  to  its 
character,  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  exhibited  any  remarkable 
traits  of  legislative  wisdom,  if  we  except  the  treaty  of  Paris  in 
1763:  but  this  will  not  surprise  us,  when  we  consider  the 
rapid  changes  of  loosely-formed  administrations,  which  during 
its  continuance  left  England  with  little  more  than  the  name  of 
a  government:  the  principal  objects  that  occupied  its  attention, 
were  the  prosecution  of  individuals,  and  the  regulation  of  our 
transatlantic  provinces  :  in  the  one  case,  passion  seems  to  have 
predominated  over  cool  policy ;  in  the  other,  a  succession  of 
irritating  and  conciliating  measures  created  in  *the  colonists  a 
permanent  dissatisfaction  and  ill-will  towards  the  parent  state. 
But  though  the  policy  of  this  national  assembly,  m  the  aggre- 
gate, was  either  inefficient  or  hurtful,  it  exhibited  many  in- 
stances of  individual  talent ;  particularly  among  the  peers, 
where  a  mature  and  well-sustained  eloquence  was  conspicuous 
In  the  house  of  commons,  its  ablest  orators  had  not  yet 
reached  that  height  of  excellence,  at  which  many  of  them  were 
destined  to  arrive :  after  the  fiery  spirit  of  Charles  Townshend 
was  extinguished,  few  specimens  of  vivid  eloquence  were  heard 
within  its  walls ;  for  Burke  had  scarcely  plumed  the  wing  with 
which  he  afterwards  soared  so  high  above  the  crowd  ;  and 
though  the  contest  of  the  political  arena-  was  kept  up  with 
vigor  and  effect,  few  triumphs  were  won  on  the  ground  of  that 
political  wisdom,  which,  whilst  it  delights  the  present  age. 
enlightens  and  instructs  posterity. 

In  America,  the  new  revenue  act,  imposing  duties  on  vario^js 
articles  of  merchandise,  excited  great  resentment ;  and  the 
obvious  marks  of  weak  and  wavering  policy  in  the  British 
government  encouraged  resistance :  the  legality  of  such  a 
measure  had  been  conceded,  when  it  was  found  nec^ssaiy  to 
oppose^he  obnoxious  stamp  act;  but  after  this  was  repealed, 
the  Americans  would  no  longer  acknowlege  that  distinction 
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between  externa!  and  internal  taxation,  on  which  at  first  they 
grounded  their  claim  for  relief;  their  •"presses-  teemed  with 
invectives  against  the  British  legislature,  which  was  repre- 
sented as  pledged  to  reduce  the  colonies  to  an.  abject  state  of 
distress  and  slavery. 

Tiie  province  of  Massachussetts-bay,  which  by  its  situation 
was  most  likely  to  suffer  from  an  act  affecting  commerce,  took 
the  lead  in  opposing  the  measures  of  government.  The  first 
congress  had  done  irreparable  injury  to  British  interests,  by 
uniting  the  provinces  in  a  common  cause,  and  enabling  the  tur- 
bulent and  rebellious  to  express  their  sentiments,  and  paralyse 
the  exertions  of  timid  and  loyal  subjects.  The  fierce  repub- 
licans of  New  England  soon  engaged  in  such  a  system  as 
impelled  the  other  colonies  again  to  join  them  in  resisting  the 
mother  country.  On  the  twenty-seventh  of  October,  1767, 
when  intelligence  of  the  new  act  arrived  at  Boston,  the  inhabit- 
ants assena^bled  in  their  town-hali,  and  formed  associations  for 
encouraging  home  manufectur^s,^  discountenancing  luxuries  of 
every  description,-  and  discontinuing  the  importation  of  all 
articles  from  Great  Britain,  except  such  as  were  absolutely 
necessary.  In  the  first  session  of  their  legislative  assembly 
they  took  the  most  effectual  means  to  make  their  opinions 
known  in  England,  and  draw  the  attention  of  other  colonies 
to  the  subject.  On  the  twelfth  of  January,  1768,  the  house 
sent -a  letter  of  instructions  to  Mr,  De  Berdt,  their  agent  in 
London,  containing  an  elaborate  vindication  of  their  rights, 
and  discovering  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of 
government,  especially  those  of  the  British  constitution ;  the 
whole  argument  against  colonial  taxation  was  therein  clearly 
stated  ;  the  identity  of  object  between  the  rescinded  stamp  act 
and  Mr.  Charles  Townshend's  new  law,  was  forcibly  laid 
down ;  and  he  was  ordered  to  controvert  the  obnoxious 
measure  on  every  ground  of  right  and  policy.  This  document 
adverted  also  to  the  appropriation  of  the  revenue  intended  to  be 
thus  unconstitutionally  raised  :  in  the  first  place,  it  stated  that 
a  support  for  governors  and  judges,  in  those  colonies  where 
it  should  be  thought  necessary,  was  to  be  thence  supplied  : 
_now  it  had  long  been  a  subject  of  apprehension  with  the 
assembly,  that  they  should  be  deprived  of  all  check  on 
those  public  functionaries,  by  these  latter  being  rendered  inde- 
pendent of  the  people  ;  '  this  house,'  it  was  observed,  '  appre- 
hends that  it  would  be  grievous,  and  of  dangerous  tendency,  if 
the  crown  should  not  only  appoint  governors  over  the  coloiiiei, 
but  allow  tiiem  such  stipends  as  it  shall  judge  proper,  at  vl>e 
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expense  of  the  peopltj  and  without  their  eontrol/  And 
altho«o-h  they  could  nox  have  questioned  the  benefits  of 
an  in*iependent  judicial  establishment,  yet  they  remarkedj 
^  that  if  the  judges  of  England  have  independent  salaries,  it 
must  be  reme'mberedj  that  the  tenure  of  their  commission  isj 
during  good  behavior :  which  is  a  safeguard  to  the  peoplCo' 
In  the  next  place,  the  revenue  was  to  be  *  applied  by  par= 
liamentfrom  time  to  time  m  defending  and  securing  the  ooio-= 
nies ; '  in  other  words,  appropriated  to  the  support  of  a  standing 
army,  against  which  the  follov/ing  remonstrance  was  inserted  i 
— *As  Englishmen  and  British  subjects,  we  have  an  aversion  to 
an  unnecessary  standing  army,  which  we  look  on  as  dangerous 
to  our  civji  liberties  ?  and  considering  the  examples  of  ancient 
times,  it  seems  a  little  surprising  that  a  mother  state  should 
trust  large  bodies  of  mercenary  troops  in  her  colonies,  at  so 
great  a  distance  from  her  f  lest  m  process  of  time,  whei^  the 
spirits  of  the  peopia  shall  be  depressed  by  the  military  power, 
another  Cssar  should  arise,  and  usurp  the  authority  of  his 
master.' 

The  house  likewise  addressed  a  petition  to  the  king ;  and 
^entletterSj^signed  by  their,  speaker,  to  the  marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham, the  earl  of  Chatham,  lord  Camden,  and  the  commissioners 
of  the  treasury,  containing  a  similar  statement  of  their  fights 
^nd  grievances,  and  soliciting  the  assistance  of  those  officers 
and  noblemen'  in  their  application  for  relief.  At  home  they 
attempted  to  re-organise  the  confederacy  which  had  been 
adopted  so  successfully  against  the  stamp  act ;  and  a  circular 
letter  was -sent  in  the  name  of  the.  house  to  the  other  pro- 
vincial assemblies,  informing  them  of  the  measures  already 
taken  ;  but  being  aware  that  considerable  differences  of  opinion 
prevailed  between  some  of  the  colonies  and  themselves,  they 
cautiously  endeavored  to  avoid  all  occasion  of  misunder- 
standing or  jealousy;  concluding  their  letter  with  an  appeal  to 
the*  generous  and  liberal  spirit  of  the  different  legislatures ; 
assuring  them  that  the  communication  proceeded  from  no 
ambition  of  taking  the  lead  or  of  dictating  to  others ;  and  freely 
submitting  their  opinions  and  acts  to  the  judgment  of  those 
whom  they  addressed.  This  show  of  candor  and  moderation 
had  the  effect  of  quieting  suspicion,  and  making  many  of  the 
assemblies  firm  adherents  to  their  cause. 

In  the  mean  time  a  violent  altercation  took  place  between 
governor  Bernard  and  the  assembly,  in  consequence  of  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  former  by  lord  Shelburne,  which  was  read  in 
ih3  house,  highly  approving  his  conduct  in  refusing  to  nomi- 
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nate  the  members  of  council;  and  casting  severe  reproaches 
on  the  spirit  shown  by  the  legislature.  Anxious  to  ob- 
tain this  document,  as  a  means  of  inflaming  the  public  mind, 
the  house,  by  publishing  in  the  newspapers  such  passages  as 
could  be  recollected,  with  severe  comments  on' them,  goaded 
the  governor  into  a  communication  of  the  original,  whicli 
was  sent  with  a  short  indignant  message,  ?ind  entered  on  the 
Journals ;  the  assembly  then  wrote,  to  lord  Shelburne,  animad- 
verting on  it,  as  Well  as  on  the  proceedings  of  Sir  Francis 
Bernard,  with  great  asperity ;  and  having  displayed  a  strong 
disposition  to  encourage  libels  and  inflammatory  letters  out 
of  the  house,  the  governor  prorogued  them,  on  the  fourth  of 
March,  after  severely  reprobating  their  conduct,  and  vindi- 
cating his  own  character. 

This  fresh  attempt  of  the  assembly  of  Massachussetts  to 
raise  a  confederacy  against  the  authority  of  parliament  excited 
strong  indignation  in  the  ministry.  Lord  Hillsborough ,  the 
new  secretary  of  state,  "^vjote  to  the  governor,  expressing 
high  displeasure  against  those  who  had  endeavored  to  revive 
the  unhappy  dissensions  which  had  been  so  inj  urious  to  'the 
interests  of  both  countries :  but  to  afford  the  assembly  an 
opportunity  of  rescinding  the  vote  v»rhich  gave  rise  to  their 
obnoxious  circular,  he  chose  to  consider  it  as  obtained  by 
surprise,  and  contrary  to  the  real  sense  of  the  majority  t  Sir 
Francis  however  was  instructed,  if  they  should  obstinately 
decline  to  rescind  their  resolutions,  to  dissolve  the  assembly, 
and  send  an  account  of  their  proceedings,  to  be  laid  before 
parliament. 

This  requisition  was  communicated  to  the  assembly,  when 
they  met  on  the  thirty-first  of  May ;  and  the  house,  after 
several  attempts  at  evasion,  replied  at  last,  by  justifying  the 
spirit  and  language  of  their  circular,  and  declaring,  that,  as  it 
had  been  sent  and  answered  by  several  of  the  provincial 
assemblies,  the  vote  had  been  already  executed,  and  could  not 
be  rescinded  :  '  but  if,^  said  they,  '  as  is  most  probable,  by  the 
word  *  rescinding'  be  intended  the  passing  a  vote  of  this  house, 
in  direct  and  express  disapprobation  of  the  measure,  as  'illegal, 
inflammatory,  and  tending  to  provoke  unjustifiable  com- 
bination against  his  majesty's  peace,  crown,  and  dignity,'  we 
must  take  the  liberty  to  testify,  and  publicly  to  declare,  that 
we  consider  ii  to  be  the  native^  inherent,  and  indefeasible  right 
of  the  subject,  jointly  or  severally,  to  petition  the  kinc;  for 
fedress  of  grievances  :  provided  always  that  the  same  be  done 
in  a  decent,  dutiful,  and  constitutional  way,  without  tumult, 
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disorder,  or  confusion/     The  conclusion  of  this  determined 
and  uncompromising  answer  was  as  follows  : — • 

^  VVe  take  this  opportunity  faithfully  to  represent  to  your 
excellency,  that  the  new  revenue  acts  and  measures  are  not 
only  disagreeable,  but  m  every  view  are  deemed  an  in- 
supportable burden  and  grievance,  with  very  few  exceptions. 
by  all  the  freeholders  and  other  inhabitants  of  tliis  jurisdiction  ;. 
and  we  beg  leave,  once  for  alL  to  assure  your  excellency,  that 
those  of  this  opinion  are  no  ^  party  or  expiring  faction :  ^ 
they  have  at  all  times  been  ready  to  devbte  their  time  and 
fortunes  to  his  majesty's  service.  Of  loyalty,  this  majority 
could  as  reasonably  boast  as  any  who  may  happen  to  enjoy 
your  excellency's  smiles ;  their  reputation,  rank,  and  fortune 
are  at  least  equal  to  those  who  may  have  sometimes  been 
considered  as  the  only  friends  to  good  government ;  while 
some,  of  the  best  blood  in  the  colony,  even  in  the  two  houses 
of  assembly  lawfully  convened  and  duly  acting,  have  been 
openly  charged  with  the  unpardonable  crime  of  oppugnation 
against  the  royal  authority.  We  have  now  only  to  inform 
your  excellency.,  that  this  house  has  voted  not  to  rescind,  as 
required,  the  resolution  of  the  last  house ;  and  that  in  a 
division,  on  the  question,  there  were  nmety-two  nays  and 
seventeen  yeas.  In  all  this  we  have  been  actuated  by  a  con- 
scientious, and  finally  by  a  clear  and  determmed  sense  of  duty 
to  God,  to  our  king,  our  country,  and  our  latest  posterity ;  and 
we  most  ardently  wish  and  humbly  pray,  that  in  your  future 
conduct,  your  excellenoy  may  be  influenced  by  the  same 
principles.'^ 

On  the  first  of  July,  the  day  after  this  message  was  sent,  the 
governor  dissolved  the  assembly,  but  not  before  they  liad 
written  a  letter  of  great  length,  and  to  the  same  import,  which 
was  sent  to  lord  Hillsborough :  the  province  was  left  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year  without  a  legislature ;  but  opposition 
was  not  likely  to  be  checked  by  such  a  measure  ;  tndeed  it 
weiit  -On  quite  as  systematically,  and  probably  with  more 
spirit.  Those  among  the  people  who  were  disposed  to  exliibit 
a  licentious  disposition,  being  now  secure  of  impunity  and 
support,  laid  no  restraint  on  their  conduct :  even  before  the 
dissolution  of  the  assembly,  a  serious  disturbance  had  occurred 
at  Boston,  in  consequence  of  the  seizure  of  a  sloop  belonging 
io  a  merchant  named  John  Hancock,  which  had  landed  its 
cargo  in  defiance  of  the  regulations  made  by  the  commissioners 
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of  customs.  The  populace,  outrageous  against  the  board, 
which  had  thrown  great  and  almost  insurnioantable  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  smuggling,  assailed  the  collector  and  comptroller 
of  the  customs  with  sticks  and  stones,  threatened  the  com- 
missioners, and  obliged  them  to  seeli  refuge  on  board  the 
Romney  ship  of  war,  then  lying  in  the  harbor;  after  which, 
.they  seized  the  collector's  boat,  and  carrying  it  in  triumph  to 
Mr,  Hancock's  door,  there  burned  it :  the  commissioners 
sought  the  protection  of  the  governor,  and  were  referred  by 
him  to  the  legislature ;  but  being  unable  to  obtain  any  advice 
or  assistance  from  that  body,  they  were  obliged  to  secure 
themselves  in  a  fortress  called  Castle  William,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  harbor.  Town  meetings  were  held  on  the  affair,  at 
which  the  minds  of  the  people  were  excited  by  inflammatory 
speeches,  and  the  greatest  contempt  for  the  mother  country 
was  inculcated  ;  whilst  the  assembly  beheld  all  these  pro- 
ceedings with  outward  indifference,  but  secret  satisfaction ; 
and  took  no  measures  for  enforcing  the  governor's  authority. 

In  this  disturbed  state  of  things,  the  report  of  two  regiments 
being  despatched  from  Ireland,  and  of  the  assembling  of  troops 
at  Halifax,  created  a  violent  commotion  :  a  meeting  of  the 
people  was  convened,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  wait  on 
the  governor,  and  request  him  to  call  an  assembly  without 
delay  :  to  this  he  answered,  '  that  it  was  not  in  his  power,  since 
he  had  dissolved  the  late  assembly  by  the  king's  command,  to 
convene  a  new  one  without  instructions ;  and  the  affair  was 
under  examination.' 

This  reply  increased  the  resentment  of  the  people,  and  gave 
occasion  to  the  factious  for  exeftion  ;  in  consequence  of  which 
a  general  convention  of  delegates  from  all  the  towns  of  the 
province^  was  summoned,  and  the  Boston  committee  even 
proceeded  so  far  as  to  recommend  the  inhabitants  to  provide 
themselves  with  arms  and  ammunition,  under  the  pretext  of  a 
war  with  "France  being  apprehended.  The  convention,  which 
was  attended  by  deputies  from  every  town  except  Hattield. 
met  on  the  twenty-second  of  September,  and  senl  a  com- 
munication to  the  governor,  disclaiming  all  intention  of  per- 
forming any  act  of  government ;  being  chosen,  as  they  said,  in 
dark  and  distressing  times,  to  consult  and  advise  measures  fo^' 
the  peace  and  good  order  of  his  majesty's  subjects  in  the  pro- 
vince ;  and  they  prayed  him  to  call  together  the  legislative 
assembly.     Su    Francis    Bernard   however  refused  to  receive 
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any  o.ommunication  from  such  a  meeting,  which  would  be  an 
admission  of  its  legality .:  but  next  day  he  sent  them  a  letter^, 
in  which,  proceeding  on  the  supposition  that  they  might  have 
acted  under  the  advice  of  persons  ignorant  of  the  criminality 
of  such  proceedings,  he  seriously  admonished  them  of  their 
irregularity,  and  assured  them,  from  authority,,  that  his  ma- 
jesty was  determined  to  maintain  his  mtire  sovereignty  over 
the  province:  another  deputation  sent  oihcially  by  the  con- 
vention having  been  refused  admission  to  the  governor,  that 
body,  apparently  disconcerted  by  his  firamess^  merely  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  nine  persons  to  consult  on  the  best 
method  of  promoting  peace  and  good  order  in  the  province ; 
and  having  waited  to  receive  its  report,  they  drew  up  a  petition 
to  the  king,  which  they  enclosed  in  a  letter  to  their  colonial 
agent,  and  then  broke  up  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  September,  The 
same  day  two  regiments  and  a  detachment  of  artilleiy  arrived 
from  Halifax  ;  and  soon  afterwards  general  Gage  brought  two 
more  regiments  from  Ireland  :  'Some  difficulties  respecting  their 
l@dging  were  obviated  by  hiring  houses,  to  which  the  deno- 
mination of  barracks  was  given,  to  prevent  the  establishment  of 
a  precedent  for  quartering  soldiers  on  private  individuals  i  and 
thus  for  a  season  tranquillity  was  restored ;  the  commissioners 
of  customs  resumed  their  functions,  and  business  went  on  in 
its  usual  course. 

New  York,  intimidated  by  the  suspension  of  its  legislature^ 
had  submitted  to  the  terms  required  by  the  mutiny  act,  and  its 
assembly  was  again  permitted  to  meet  ^  harmony  seetned  to 
be  restored  ;  and  it  was  thought  that  confidence  might  have 
foliov/ed,  but  for  the  associations  formed  throughout  the  pro- 
vinces in  consequence  of  the  proceedings  of  MassachussettSo 
These  associations  indeed  stirred  up  and  kept  alive  the  flame  of 
discord ;  but  nothing,  could  have  extinguished  it,  except  the 
recognition  of  American  independence:  it  would  have  mouldered 
under  its  ashes,  only  to  burst  out  with  increased  violence,  when 
mnned  by  the  breath  of  popular  commotion ;  and  this  would 
have  been  excited  whenever  ^be  British  legislature  had  exercised 
any  act  towards  the  colonists  interferirrg  with,  those  .rights  and 
privileges,  of  which  they  were  becoming  more  sensitive  in  pro= 
portion  as  they  were  acquiring  greater  means  of  resistance. 
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Domestic  troubles  and  commotions — Difficulties  in  arranging  the 
government — Democratic  spirit — Willies— Hss  application  to 
the  duke  of  Grafton  neglected::r-His  return — Is  a  candidate  to 
represent  the  city  of  London— -Fails,  and  is  returned  for  Mid- 
dlesexTT^f  opular  triumph — Legal  proceedings  against  him — Is 
committed  to  prison — Popular  tumults— Wilkes's  conduce  in 
prison— New  parliament  opened  by  commission — Prorogued  to 
JS'overaber — Riot  in  St.  George's  fields— Unfortunate  conse- 
quences of  it — Treatment  of  the  soldiers— Wilkes's  outlawry 
reversed,  but  verdicts  against  him  confirmed— Lord  Mansfield's 
vindication  of  himself— Wilkes  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame — The 
king  patronises  science— Death  of  princess  Louisa — Visit  of  the 
king  of  Denmark  to  England — Birth  of  princess  Augusta,  and 
city  address — Death  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle  and  of  archbishop 
Seeker — Epitome  of  continental  policy — Affairs  of  Ireland — 
Dissensions  in  the  cabinet,  and  resignation  of  lord  Chatham — 
Letters  of  lord  Weymouth  and  Wilkes—Meeting  of  parliament, 
and  king's  speech—Debates  on  the  address,  &c. — Wilkes's 
petition  — Lord  Weymouth's  motion  against  him  for  libel— 
Expelled  the  house— Speeches  by  Mr.  Burke  and  Go  Grenville, 
&c.— New  writ  issued  for  Middlesex— '-Acts  of  the  populace- 
New  election — Wilkes  and  colonel  Luttreil—  The  latter  declared 
sitting  member  by  the  house  of  commons— Affairs  of  North 
•  America — Affairs  of  the  East  India  company  taken  up  by  par-= 
liaraent— Arrears  of  the  civil  list — Prorogation  of  parliament- 
Conduct  of  the  North  American  colonists  —  Discontents  in 
England--Dr„  Johnson  and  Jursius — Addresses  and  counter- 
addresses,  &c,~-State  of  Ireland—Affairsof  tht^  East  Indies  and 
Hyder  All — Alarm  occasioned  by  them  in  England — Settlement 
between  the  company  and  the  government. 

Whilst  America  was  in  the  agitated  state  which  has  been 
described  m  the  last  chapter.  Great  Britain  was  scarcely  less 
disturbed  by  domestic  troiibles  and  commotions.  Excellent 
as  was  the  private  character  of  George  III.,  and  ardent  as 
were  his  wishes  for  the  happiness  of  his  people,  his  reign  had 
hitherto  brought  tranquillity  neither  to  himself  nor  to  them : 
the  scheme  which  he  adopted,  soon  after  his  accession,  of 
breaking  the  power  of  the  whig  aristocracy,  and  calling  men  of 
different  parties  to  the  service  of  the  state,,  had  encountered 
numerous  obstacles^  of  which  many  were  yet  to  be  overcome. 
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The  iong-established  supremacy  of  the  great  families  had 
almost  given  tliem  a  prescriptive  right  to  office  iti  public 
opinion ;  and  lord  Buve,  the  first  agent  employed  in  dissolving 
that  spell,  attempted  it  v/ithout  sufficient  talent,  and  with  too 
great  precipitation  :  sudden  and  rapid  change  is  not  suited  to 
the  nature  of  long-established  and  extensive  combinations 
^  Our  constitution/  as  Burke  observes,  '  stands  on  a  nice  equi- 
poise, with  STleep  precipices  and  deep  waters  on  all  sides  of  it : 
in  removing  it  from  a  dangerous  leaning  towards  one  side, 
there  may  be  a  risk  of  oversetting  it  on  the  other :  every 
project  of  a  material  change  in  a  government  so  complicated, 
combined  at  the  same  time  with  external  circumstances  still 
more  complicated,  is  a  matter  full  of  difficulties/  And  thus  it 
v^'as  found  in  the  present  instance  :  the  aristocratical  phalanx, 
broken  but  not  subdued,  formed  new  parties,  with  new  prin- 
ciples of  action,  tending  to  annoy  tlie  sovereign  and  impede  his 
government.  The  more  complying  cabinets  which  he  engaged  . 
in  his  service,  being  generally  composed  of  discordant  materials, 
were  unable  to  withstand  the  shocks  of  their  opponents, 
supported  as  these  were  by  popular  opinion,,  and  by  the  great 
monied  capitalists,  who  always  attached  themselves  to  the 
whigs.  Thus  different  sections  of  that  party  forced  themselves 
into  office,  and  were  again  displaced,  until  the  age  became  one 
of  ministerial  revolutions  and  cabinet  abortions  :  even  parlia- 
ment itself  began  to  lost  its  credit,  passing  acts  one  session 
which  it  repealed  the  next,  and  affirming  principles  which  it 
was  obliged  to  retract. 

Lord  Chatham  was  for  a  time  looked  to  as  a  tower  of  strength : 
and  he  was  called  on  more  than  once  to  re'scue  his  sovereign 
from  the  distress  of  his  situation  :  but  his  disposition,  in- 
tractable at  all  times,  hud,  by  the  united  effects  of  opposition 
and  ill  healtl),  become  so  irritable  and  imperious,  that  he  w«s 
not  content  unless  he  could  yoke  the  cabinet,  the  people,  and 
the  monarch  to  his  car.  Besides,  though  a  new  man,  he  had 
by  his  overpowering  talent  forced  liis  way  into  the-  stronghold 
of  privilege,  and  was  therefore  inclined  to  su])port  the  few  that 
had  the  strongest  claim  to  it :  if  he  coalesced  with  others,  he 
lost  his  influence, which  was  chiefly  personal,  and  depended  on 
popular  opinion.  Another  cause,  which  not  only  paralysed 
ministerial"  exertions,  but  affected  the  character  of  the  king 
himself,  was  the  prevalent  notion,  of  that  mysterious  powet 
behind  the  throne,  vvhich  furnished  a  ready  topic  for  invective 
to  the  ranks  of  opposition  :  nor  must  it  be  forgotten,  thai 
Oeorge  HI.,  with  all   his   estimable   qualities,  held  certain 
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opinions  or  prejudices,  which  rendered  it  difficult  for  him  to 
form  or  to  retain  an  administration ;  but  which,  being  con- 
scientiously entertained,  were  on  that  account  not  to  be 
eradicated.  At  this  period  also  a  new  and  virulent  source 
of  evil  arose,  to  harass  the  sovereign  and  distract  his  councils, 
in  the  encroaching  spirit  of  the  democracy.  The  disruption  of 
the  great  aristocratical  band  caused  the  privileged  orders  to 
descend  from  their  proud  eminence,  and  court  the  favor  of 
those  classes  on  whom  they  had  hitherto  looked  with  a  sort  of 
hereditary  scorn  :  the  great  increase  also  of  wealth,  flowing 
from  sources  which  were  developed  as  the  pressure  of  war  wa^ 
removed,  brought  its  usual  evils  in  luxury  and  relaxation  of 
morals :  as  the  population  grew  rich,  it  became  restless, 
jealous,  and  insubordinate :  the  wealthy  upstart  desired  the 
abolition  of  those  distinctions  which  separated  him  from  the 
high-born-aristocrat ;  whilst  the  recklessness  of  the  ruined 
profligate  excited  him  to  repair  his  fortunes  by  the  feigned 
assumption  of  patriotic  principles.  Besides,  the  rapid  suc- 
cession of  ministerial  changes,  together  with  constant  accu- 
sations of  abject  compliance  and  political  treachery,  taught  the 
people  to  look  with  diminished  respect  on  their  rulers :  in 
fact,  they  began  to  neglect  the  affairs  of  domestic  life  for  the 
formation  of  political  associations ;  attempting  to  take  the  con- 
cerns of  government  into  their  own  hands,  arid  exalting  the 
legislation  of  a  tavern  to  an  equality  with  that  of  a  cabinet.  Thus 
was  the' democratic  spiiitunchained  and  let  loose  on  society: 
and  as  if  an  impersonation  of  this  spirit  was  required  to  give  it 
greater  effect,  Wilkes,  who  had  fled  into  France  from  the  arm 
of  the  law,  now  returned  to  brave  its  terrors ;  and  by  exrr 
aggerating  every  pressure,  inflaming  every  discontent,  and 
giving  a  shape  to  every  imaginary  evil,  he  soon  became  the  idol 
of  that  mob,  which  requires  its  champion  to  be  at  once  subtle, 
bold,  and  unprincipled  ;  by  its  aid  he  was  enabled  to  insult  his 
sovereign  and  to  trample  on  the  legislature  with  impunity: 
whoever  engaged  in  contest  vvith  him  was  ultimately  defeated  ; 
and  if  out  of  so  .  evil  a  source  some  good  eventually  arose ;  if 
by  his  agency  som6  constitutional  questions  of  great  import- 
ance were  determined ;  this  is  due  more  to  the  excellent 
principles  on  which  our  constitution  is  based,  than  to  the 
wisdom  and  discretion  of  those  who  were  entrusted  with  its 
administration. 

When  the  Rockingham  ministry  came  into  power  in  1766, 
this   demagogue  repaired    to    London ;    but    failing    in    hi.'? 
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overtures  to  that  party ,^  though  his  distresses  were  relieved 
by  a  private  subscription  among  its  p'rincipal"  members,  he 
returned  again  to  France.  Soon  afterwards  lord  Chatham's 
administration  was  formed ;  when  Wilkes,  who  had  formerly 
been  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  duke  of  Grafton,  wrote  in  a 
style  the  most  earnest  and  abject  to  that  nobleman;  con- 
gratulating the  country,  as  well  as  his  grace,  on  his  promotion  ; 
entreating  him  to  mediate  a  pardon  for  him  with  the  king ;  pro- 
fessing the  utmost  duty  and  allegiance  to 'his  majesty;  and 
appealing  to  that  zeal  in  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty  which 
warmed  his  own  heart,  and  which,  he  observed,  ought  ev^r  to 
meet  with -a,  favorable  reception  from  the  duke  of  Grafton. 

This  application  was  treated  with  neglect  and  disdain :  so 
that  WilkeSj  in  retirement,  reflecting  on  his  repeated  mortifica- 
tions and  the  disappointment  of  his  arrogant  pretensions,  was 
inflamed  to  that  degree  of  virulence,  which  excited  him  to  brave 
every  danger;  and  defy  every  appearance  of  decorum,  in  order 
to  make  his  enemies  feel  the  effect  of  his  resentment.  Though 
he  had  quitted  England  under  circumstances  disgraceful  to  his 
character,  and  dangerous  to  his  personal  liberty,  yet  he  now 
returned  from  France,  and  boldly  presented  himself  at  Guild- 
hall, as  a  candidate  to  represent  the  metropolitan  city,  in 
parliament.  Being  a  known  enemy  to  the  court,  he  was 
received  ^yith  rapturous  applause  by  the  populace ;  but  he 
failed  of  success,  principally  through  the  exertions  of  Harley, 
the  lord  mayor,  who  had  been  sheriff*  of  London  when  the 
North  Briton  was  burned  =  At  this  period  the  conduct  of  the 
ministry  was  timid  and  pusillanimous;  since  the -duke  of 
Grafton  had  disdainfully  rejected  Wilkes's  application  for 
pardon,  the  grant  of  which  would  have  detached  him  from  the 
mob  and  consigned  him  to  .in  significance,  the  writ  of  outlawry 
ought  immediately  to  have  been  put  in  force  against  him 
before  he  had  time  to  light  up  the  flames  of  discord.  Wilkes 
himself,  knowing  his  hability  to  this  process,  very  craftily  pre- 
vented it,  by  writing  to  the  solicitor  and  deputy-solicitor  of  the 
treasury,  pledging  his  honor  that  he  would  appear  personally  in 
the  court  of  king's  bench  on  the  firsf  ^ay  of  the  ensuing  term  : 
having  thus  gained  time,  he  declared  himself,  after  his  defeat  in 
the  city,  a  candidate  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  where  he 

®  The  impudence  of  the  terms  proposed  almost  exceeds  belief: 
they  were  a  reversal  of  his  outlawry  ;  a  general  pardon  ;  ^5000 
in  cash  ;  and' a  large  pension  on  the  Irish  establishment  ? 
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rose  al  once  on  the  waves  of  popularity,  and  was  returned  by  a 
very-  large  majority.  Such  was  /the  joy  of  the  people  at  his 
success,  that  they  paraded  the  streets  of  the  metropolis  in  large 
bodies,  compelled  the  citizens  to  illuminate  their  houses,  broke 
the  windows  of  lord  Bute's  residence,  and  grossly  insulted  the 
chief  magistrate  by  an  attack  on  the  Mansion-house.  The 
administration,  however,  which  was  so  inert  when  Wilkes  made 
his  first  appearance^  now  began  to  act  with  vigor,  when  this 
alone  was  wanting  to  increase  the  popular  fury,'  and  drive 
faction  to  its  highest  pitch  of  insolence. 

As  the  law,  though  tardilyj  was  about  to  lay  its  grasp  on 
the  demagogue,  he  prudently  surrendered  himself,  on  the  first 
day  of  Easter  term,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  king's  bench; 
but  under  pretence  of  submission  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  he 
took  that  opportunity  of  making  a  xdolent  speech  against  the 
*  cruelties  of  ministerial  vengeance,'  and  to  charge  lord  chief 
justice  Mansfield  with  causing  the  records  to  be  altered  ;  with- 
out which,  he  averred,  the  two  verdicts  could  not  have  been 
found  against  him.  As  he  was  not  brought  legally  before  the 
court,  no  proceedings  could  be  then  had  on  Ins  case ;  but  lord 
Mansfield  took  that  opportunity  of  vindicating  himself  against 
the  charge  of  altering  the  records  t'^  the  slight  amendment  made 
therein  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  allow;  nor  could  he  have 
refused  if  without  opposing  the  uniform  practice  of  all  the 
judges  ;  yet  this  chai-ge,  consistent  both  with  law-^  and  usage,  was 
represented  as  an  iniquitous  measure,  flowing  from  the  arbitrary 
principles  and  designs  of  the  chief  justice^  as  a  Scotchman,  and 
,a  friend  of  lord  Bute  s  an  alarm  was  spread  of  the  constitution 
being  wounded  through  this  worthless  individual ;  and  manvp 
who  would  have  shrunk  from  contact  with  the  man,  now 
espoused  his  cause  under  the  specious  pretence  of  defending  the 
liberty  of  the  subject. 

On  leaving  the  court,  Wilkes  was  received  by  the  sur- 
rounding multitude  with  loud  acclamations ;  but  such  pre- 
cautions had  been  taken,  by  the  magistrates  of  Westminster 
and  of  the  city,  to  intimidate  the  disorderly,  that  no  farther 
disturbances  occurred  t  a  few  days  afterwards  having  been 
brought  into  court  in  a  legal  manner,  his  counsel  moved  that 

^^  It  had  been  a  common  practice  with  the  judges,  at  the  re= 
quest  of  the  prosecutor,  to  amend  informations,  in  order  to  make 
them  move  clear  and  precise.  At  the  instance  of  the^  solicitor  of 
the  treasury^  lord  Mansfield  had  allowed  the  word  purport  in  the 
information  against  Wilkes  to  be  erased,  and  the  word  tenor  to  be 
substituted,; 
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he  might  be  admitted  to  bail ;  but  the  judges  were  of  opmion 
that  no  person  was.bailabk  after  conviction,  and  therefore 
ordered  hint  at  once  to  be  committed  to  prison  ^  The  populace 
however,  being  determined  to  reverse  this  deerfee,  stopped  the 
coach  in  which  he  was  conveyed,  on  Westmmster-bridge,  took 
-off  the  horses,  and  dragged  it  in  triumph  through  the  city  to  a 
tavern  in  Spitalfieldsj  where  they  kept  him  till  night :  he  took 
an  opportunity  however,  at  a  late  hour,  to  withdraw  privately; 
and  surrender  himself  to  the  marshal  of  the  king's  bench. 
Next  day  the  people  collected  in  great  crowds  round  the  prison : 
and  pulling  up  the  outward  fence,  made  a  bonfire  with  it  on 
the  spot :  at  night  they  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  illuminate 
tlieir  houses,  but  were  at  length  dispersed  by  a  detachment  of 
the  guards.  From  this  period  the  metropolis  was  long  kept  in 
a  state  of  riot  and  confusion ;  but  government  was  sufficiently 
alarmed  to  provide  means  for  immediate  security-  Wilkes 
himself,  though  imprisoned,  was  not  inactive  in  feeding  the 
Harae  which  he  had  kindled :  his  address  to  the  freeholders  of 
Middlesex,  published  two  days  before  a  hearing  was  to  come 
on  at  Westminster-hall  concerning  the  errors  of  his  outlawry, 
and  five  before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  is  a  curious  specimen 
of  the  incendiary  style:  in  it  he  descants  on  his  own  innocence 
and  sufferings  ;  on  the  happy  fi'uits  which  his  countrymen  were 
reaping  fiom  his  labors  and  persecutions ;  and  on  the  still 
greater  services  he  should  render  them  if  released  from  confine- 
ment •  he  then  rings  all  the  changes  on  love  of  England,  liberty, 
arbitrary  power,  star-chamber  inquisition,  and  every  other  de- 
lusive term,  with  which  he  boasted  that  he  could  '  halloo  the 
mbble,  like  so  many  bull-dogs/  to  any  purpose,  however 
desperate, 

On  the  tenth  of  May  the  new  parliament  was  opened  by 
commission,  and  Sir  John  Cust  re-elected  speaker  of  the  house 
of  commons  The  only  business  transacted  was  a  renewal  of 
the  acts  against  the  exportation  of  grain:  but  the  commons 
passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lord  mayor,  for  his  vigilant  and 
■active  conduct  m  support  of  the  laws  and  preservation  of  the 
public  peace  during  the  late  disturbances :  a  motion  was  also 
made  to  obtain  information  why  the  law  was  not  enforced 
against  John  Wilkes  immediately  on  his  return  to  England,  but 
the  house  was  not  disposed  to  take  aOgnisanee  of  this  matter ; 
it  was  then  prorogued  till  November,  and  ministers  had  leisure 
to  consider  what  specific  measures  prudence  dictated,  after  the 
many  errors  that  had  been  committed.  As  it  was  expected  that 
Wilkes  would  attend  in  the  house  by  virtue  of  his  privilege,  an 
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immense  multitude  assembled  in  St.  George's  lields  for  the 
purpose  of  escorting  him  ;  but  when  he  did  ngt  appear,  they 
demanded  him  with  loud  outcries,  and  other  indications  of 
violence ;  some  county  magistrates,  attempting  to  read  the  riot 
act,  being  assailed  with  stones  and  bricks.  Great  pains  were 
taken  to  make  the  people  disperse,  but  all  in  vain  :  the  tumult 
increased,  and  the  rabble  assailed,  not  only  the  magistrates,  but 
the  military  who  had  been  called  out  to  guard  them  :  at  length, 
self-defence,  as  well  as  public  duty,  compelled  the  soldiers  to  hre ; 
four  or  five  persons  were  killed,  and  about  double  that  number 
wounded  :  among  the  former,  was  unfortunately  a  youth,  of  the 
name  of  Allen,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  aifray.  but  fell  a 
victim  to  his  indiscreet  curiosity ;  being  mistaken  for  one  of  the 
rioters,  he  was  pursued  by  a  soldier,  and  shot  in  a  hovel  or 
cow-house,  belonging  to  his  father,  whither  he  had  run  foi 
refuge,  and  while  he  was  in  the  act  of  protesting  his  innocence. 
This  unhappy  occurrence  was  heightened  by  the  popular  party 
With  alt  the  coloring  that  pity  and  resentment  could  assume, 
in  order  to  infiame  the  public  mind ;  the  circumstances  which 
preceded  and  followed  it  were  grossly  misrepresented  :  as- 
sertibns  were  boldly  made,  that  the  justices  alone  had  caused 
the  tumult,  by  reading  the  riot-act;  and  that  the  military  had 
been  stationed  and  prepared  for  the  very  purpose  of  doing 
^^xecution  on  the  people.  The  prosecution  of  a  soldier,  named 
Donald  Maclean,  for  the  murder  of  Allen,  was  said  to  have 
been  defeated  by  the  disingenuous  arts  of  the  government  ;• '- 

'"'  The  following  may  be  considered  as  a  true  account  of  ihi& 
,«-0  much  misrepresented  aifair  :—'  These  riots  began  m  March  , 
on  the  twenty-ninth  of  which  month,  lord  Weymouth,  then 
secretary  of  state,  signified  the  king's  pleasure,  that  t.he  troops 
within  call  should  be  in  readiness  to  assist  the  civil  magistrate 
on  his  application:  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  April,  lord  Bar- 
rington  ordered  vhe  horse  and  foot  guards  to  give  their  assistance 
when  required  ;  and  on  the  twenty-ninth,  the  magistrates  applied 
to  him  for  cavalry,  to  be  quartered  in  the  Borough,  on  account  of 
the  violences  committed  the  preceding  day.  This  he  declined 
doing.  The  riots  continuing,  on  the  sixth  of  May,  lord  Wey- 
mouth ordered  100  men  to  be  sent  to  the  king's  bench  prison ' 
this  was  done  the  following  day  ;  and  the  guard  was  ordered  to 
be  relieved,  whenever,  on  consultation  with  the  justices,  it 
should  be  deemed  necessary.  On  the  ninth,  the  magistrates  sent 
tor  a  detachment  of  the  horse  guajds,.  and  had  them.  On  the 
tfentb  of  May,  Allen  was  killed  by  a  soldier  employed  by  order  of 
the  justices  to  seize  a  rioter.  Ensign  Murray,  of  the  third  regi- 
ment of  guards,  hearing  the  report  of  a  gun,  ran  up,  and  inquired 
how  it  came  to  be  fired  without  his  orders  •   the  soldier  answered 
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and  a  letter  from  the  secretary  at  war,  thanking  the  guards  for 
their  zeal  and  good  conduct  under  such  trying  circumstances, 
•was  represented  as  an  encouragement  to  the  shedding  of 
blood :  the  fact  is.  that  considerable  effect  had  been  produced 
on  the  minds  of  the  soldiers  by  late  events ;  and  various 
attempts  had  been  made  to  seduce  them  fromT  their  allegiance. 
The  guards,  both  horse  and  foot^  had  been  employed  for  some 
time  in  keeping  the  peace^  much  to  their  ovm  disquiet ; 
eighteen  of  them  had  been  wounded,  and  some  severely ;  they 
had  long  known  that  disobedience  ^f  orders  subjected  them  to 
the  extremity  of  martial  law ;  and  they  now  '.discovered  that 
obedience  did  not  exempt  them  frofn  the  ignominy  of  a  crimi- 
nal trial  I  under  these  circumstances.,  it  became  doubtful  how 
they, would  act;  when  the  slightest  hesitation  mjght  have  the 
effect  of  surrendering  the  metropolis  into  the  hands  of  a  lawless^ 
mob=  Nothing  could  exceed  the  frenzy  of  the  populace  at  this 
time^  who  assailed  the  Mansicn-house  so  frequently^  as  to 
render  a  constant  guard  of  soldiers  necessary  to  defend  it ;  and 
who  Stuck  up  treasonEible  placards  on  the  very  walls  of  the 
palace  i  the  sailors  also  had  lately  been  petitioning  for  an 
increase  of  pay ;  and  these  kept  themselves  together  in  a  body 
forcing  the  crews  of  trading  ships  in  the  river  to  join  them 
moreover  J  the  glass-grinders,  journeyman-tailors,  coal-heavers 
and  other  classes,  assembled  in  vast  numbers,  ready,  as  it 
were,  to  unite  with  Wilkes's  mob^  and  restrained  only  by  fear 
of  the  soldiery :  in  short,  the  arm  of  civil  authority  appeared 
too  weak  to  curb  the  headstrong  passions  of  the  people,  and  to 
prevent  the  dissolution  of  social  order. 

Whilst  lord  Barrington  was  con'sidering  what  was  best  to  be 
done  iii  this  critical  and  embarrassing  situation,  he  received  a 
visit  from  two  of  the  most  active  justices,  requesting  a  detach- 
ment of  guards  to  defend  the  house  of  Mr,  Gillam,  one  of  the 
Surrey  magistrates,  from  a  violent  mob,  highly  exasperated  by 

that  his  piece  went  off  fit  half-cock,  without  intention.  This 
man  and  two  others  were  apprehended,  but  discharged  next  day, 
no  one  '<ippeari.ng  against  him  :  but  evidence  was  produced  against 
the  other  two  ;  of  whom  one  was  bailed,  while  the  other  con- 
tinued in  prison,  till  he  was  tried  and  acquitted  at  the  assizes. 
The  man  who  really  did  the  act,  immediately  after  his  discharge, 
went  to  the  pa;rade,  and  told  his  comrades,  it  was  very  unjust 
that  any  body  should  be  in  prison  for  what  he  had  done,  though 
without  intention  ;  but  soon  after,  being  sensible  of  the  danger 
to  himself  from  this  declaration,  he  went  off,  and  was  not  after- 
wards heard  ofo'—Lo.rd  Barrington's  Political  Life,  p.  120— l25c 
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the  spirited  opposition  he  had  given  to  their  proceedings ;  in 
the  course  of  conversation  these  gentlemen  mentioned  the 
admirable  conduct  of  the  soldiers  who  had  been  placed  under 
their  orders;  and  this  gave  birth  to  an  idea  that  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  guards,  commending  their  good  behavior,  and 
promisiiig  them  protection  while  they  continued  it;  might 
please  and  encourage  them :  his  lordship,  having  consulted 
some  intelligent  officers  on  the  subject,  whose  opinion  co- 
incided with  his  own,  proposed  the  matter  to  the  king,  and 
with  his  approbation  wrote  the  letter  dn  question  :  nor  did  his 
attention  to  the  military,  who  so  well  deserved  it,  end  here : 
he  ordered  those  who  were  under  prosecution,  with  ensign 
Murray,  to  be  defended  by  the  crown  lawyers,  and  the  soldier 
in  prison  to  be  maintained  at  the  public  cost:  after  the  ac- 
quittal of  this  man,  thirty  guineas  were  given  to  him  on  parade 
by  his  captain,  who  thus  addressed  him  :— 

*  I  have  received  his  majesty's  orders,  through  the  secretary 
at  war,  to  give  you  thirty  gumeas,  for  your  having  suffered  so 
much,  and  been  so  long  imprisoned  on  a  false  accusation : 
at  the  same  time,  I  myst  tell  you,  that  had  you  done  any  thing 
contrary  to  the  laws,  he  would  have  been  equally  ready  to 
have  brought  you  to  justice,  as  he  is  now  graciously  pleased 
to  give  you  this,  i^  compensation  for  what  you  have  wrong- 
fully suffered.' 

Ten  guineas  were 'also  given  to  the  soldier  who  had  been 
admitted  to  bail ;  and  two  guineas  to  each  of  those,  who, 
durmg  their  attendance  oi;  the  magistrates,  had  been  wounded 
by  the  mob.' ^ 

■  On  the  eighth  of  Junej  Wilkes's  case  was  again  argued  in 
the  court  of  king's  bench ;  when  the  outlawry  against  him 
was  reversed,  on  account  of  some  irregularity  of  proceedings 
in  It :  the  verdicts  however  on  his  former  trials,  for  publishing 
the  INorth  Briton  3nd  the  Essay  on  Woman,  were  confirmed; 

^'  As  this  proper  and  meritorious  conduct  of  lord  Barrington 
has  heenmade  a  subject  of  the  most  virulent  calumny,  it  has  been 
thought  proper  to  give  this  detail  of  the  particulars: — '  On  the 
day  tor  tbe  supplies  of  the  army  in  the  next  session  of  parliament 
lord  Barrington  was  warmly  attacked  on  this  subject  ;  he 
acknowleged  and  justified  the  fact.  Soon  after,  a  motion  was 
made  for  a  committee  of  inquiry,  which  his  lordship  did  not 
decline  ;  but  it  was  not  agreed  to  by  the  house  :  the  minority 
was  only  39  to  245.  Next  year,  on  a  similar  motion,  it  was  only 
33,  This  showed  the  sense  even  of  opposition  on  the  subject : 
they  had  on  qther  subjects  divided  more  than  130  in  each  session.' 
—Lord  Barrington's  Political  Life,  p.  128, 
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all  the  arguments  used  by  the  prisoner's  counsel  in  arrest  of 
judgment  being  considered  frivolous  and  inconclusive;'^  he 
was  accordingly  condemned  to  pay  tvv^o  fines  of  £500 ;  to  be 
imprisoned  for  two  years,  computed  from  the  time  of  his 
arrest ;  and  to  find  two  sureties  in  £500  each  for  his  good 
behavior  during  seven  years.  An  unfavorable  decision  of  the 
case  having  been  expected,  chief  justice  Mansfield  was  threat- 
ened by  anonymous  letters,  and  attacked  with  every  specie? 
of  insult  and  intimidation:  in  delivering  the  judgment  of  his 
court,  he  alluded  in  a  most  impressive  speech  to  these  un- 
worthy proceedings  ;  declaring  '  that  the  last  event  which  can 
happen  to  a  man  never  comes  too  soon,  if  he  falls  in  support 
of  the  law  and  liberty  of  his  country;  for  liberty  is  syno- 
nymous with  law  and  government :  as  for  himself,  the  temper 
of  his  rnind,  and  the  color  and  conduct  of  his  life,  had  given 
him  a  suit  of  armor  against  these  arrows,'  Nor  was  the  eulogy 
pronounced  by  this  illustrious  judge  on  his  own  character 
undeserved.  Lord  Mansfield,  though  he  supported  the  admi 
iiistration,  was  never  subservient  to  a  minister ;  least  of  all 
was  he  capable  of  turning  aside  the  course  of  justice  to 
advance  the  interests  of  a  party;  his  decisions  are  considered 
to  have  been  founded  on  very  enlarged  views  of  jurisprudence, 
and  to  form  gn  admirable  code  on  some  of  its  most  iinportanl 
branches;  equally  liberal  and  just;  happily  blending  the  ve- 
nerable doctrines  of  the  old  law  with  the  learning  and  refine- 
ment, of  modern  times;  and  admirably  suited  to  the  genius 
and  circumstances  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  *  his  inind  was 
gifted  v/ith  high  natural  endowments,  and  instructed  in  every 
species  of. learning  that  can  serve  for  use  or  ornament.  In 
the  contests  of  parliament  he  was  considered, the  antagonist  of 
Chatham  ;  and  on  several  occasions  plucked  the  laurel  fi'om 
his  brow,  even  where  popular  feeling  was  on  the  side  of  the 
latter :  these  talents,  added  to  his  private  virtues  and  personal 
integrity,  placed  him  in  the  foremost  rank  among  the  great 
men  of  his  time. 

The  sentence  passed  against  •  Wilkes  aff"orded  him  a  new 
subject  for  declamation  on  the  harshness,  cruelty,  and  ille- 
galities of  the  whole  case :  he  returned  indeed  to  his  prison ; 
but  while  there,  he  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame.  Subscrip- 
tions were  opened  to  pay  off  his  debts ;  valuable  presents  were 

'3  These  turned  on. the  alleg^ed  impropriety  of  the  informations 
being  filed  by  the  solicitor-general,  and  the  alteration  of  the 
record  at  lord  Mansfield's  chamberso 
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conferred  on -him;  and  his  likenesses  were  so  multiplied,  that 
his  face  squinted  at  the  passenger  from  almost  half  the  sign- 
boards of  the  kingdom  :  he  used  to  relate  with  great  joeuiarity> 
that  one  day,  an  old  lady,  behind  whom  he  happened  to  be 
walking,  exclaimed  with  much  spleen  and  bitterness,  as  she 
looked  up  to  one  of  these  public-house  portraits, — *  Ah  !  he 
swings  every  where,  but  where  he  ought,' 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  public  disturbances,  the  king  pre- 
served his  equanimity,  and  occupied  himself  most  advantage- 
ously for  the  encouragement  of  arts  and  science :  during  this 
year  he  employed  Sir  William  Chambers  in  building  the 
observatory  at  Richmond,  which  he  furnished  with  a  complete 
philosophical  apparatus  :  the  Royal  Academy  was  also  esta- 
blished under  his  majesty's  immediate  patronage.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  being  appointed  its  first  president,  and  receiving  the 
honor  of  knighthood  on  the  occasion.  In  July,  captain  Cook 
sailed,  under  the  same  patronage,  on  his  first  voyage,  to  make 
observations,  in  a  southern  latitude,  on  the  transit  of  Venus 
over  the  sun,  and  to  explore  the  Pacific  ocean  :  he  was  ac- 
companied by  the  late  Sir  Joseph  BankS;  Dr.  Solander  a 
scientific  Swede,  and  Mr,  Charles  Green,  the  colleague  of 
Dr,  Bradley,  astronomer  royal ;  and  the  honor  of  first  plan- 
ning an  expedition  for  the  joint  purposes  of  promoting  dis- 
covery and  advancing  science,  is  strictly  due  to  George  III. 

In  the  month  of  May,  his  majesty  lost  his  second  sister,  the 
princess  Louisa ;  and  during  the  summer,  the  king  of  Denmark 
paid  a  visit  to  this  country,  where  he  was  received  and  treated 
with  a  splendid  hospitality  due  to  his  exalted  station,  though 
scarcely  merited  by  his  personal  character.'*  The  princess 
Augusta's  birth,  on  the  eighth  of  November,  gave  the  cor- 
poration of  London  an  opportunity  of  approaching  his  majesty, 
which  they  did  with  more  propriety  than  on  some  previous 
occasions  :  steering  clear  of  political  animadversions,  they  con- 
fined themselves  to  congratulations  on  the  happy  event,  and 
expressions  of  becoming  loyalty,  which  the  king  acknowleged 
with  marked  satisfaction. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year,  died,  at  a  very  advanced  age, 
and  at  the  lowest  eliJ)  of  political  importance,  Thomas  Holies, 

'*  The  king  and  princess  dowager,  informed  of  the  illiberal  and 
unmerited  treatment  of  his  amiable  consort,  and  despising  the 
Danish  monarch  for  his  tame  submission  and  pusillanimity,  re- 
ceived him  with  considerable  coldness  and  reserve  ;  though  they 
intimated  a  wish  that  the  nobility  and  public  bodies  should  con- 
tribute all  in  their  power  to  his  gratitication  and  amusement. 

ENG.  XV.  C 
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duke  of  Newcastle^  who  for  more  than  fifty  years  had  occupied 
the  highest  offices  and  honors  in  the  state.  He  was  succeeded 
as  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Cambridge  hy  the  duke  of 
Grafton,  whose  installation  took  place  in  July  following ;  so 
that  the  same  year  saw  him  celebrated  by  the  greatest  lyric 
poet,  and  cauterised  by  the  severest  satirist  that  England  has 
produced.  Nearly  at  this  time  also  died  Dr.  Seeker,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  a  prelate  of  exemplary  life,  though  not  of  com- 
manding talents.  Having  communicated  some  observations  to 
Warburton  on  his  great  work,  bishop  Hurd  remarked,  '  that 
he  was  a  wise  man,  an  edifying  preacher,  and  an  exemplary 
bishop ;  but  the  course  of  his  life  and  studies  had  not  qualified 
him  to  decide  on  such  a  work  as  the  Divine  Legation.'  Being 
the  son  of  a  dissenter,  he  maintained  a  friendly  intercourse  with 
some  eminent  sectarians,  as  Watts,  Doddridge,  and  others ; 
considering  them  but  temporary  separatists  from  the  church, 
whom  conciliation  might  perhaps  restore  to  her  bosom.  He  had 
an  ardent  desire  to  establish  episcopacy  in  America ;  and  if  too 
great  a  fear  had  not  prevailed  among  the  colonists,  that  the  new 
bishops  might  be  invested  with  temporal  honors  and  juris- 
diction, the  plan  would  probably  not  have  been  opposed. 

On  the  continent,  the  changes  which  various  potentates  were 
making  in  ecclesiastical  government  occasioned  much  anxiety 
to  the  see  of  Rome.  The  king  of  Spain,  having  banished  the 
Jesuits,  now  began  to  circumscribe  the  power  of  the  clergy, 
especially  of  that  iniquitous  tribunal,  the  inquisition :  he  also 
reformed  the  universities,  transferred  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
press  from  ecclesiastical  to  civil  authorities,  prohibited  appeals' 
to  the  pope  except  in  extraordinary  cases,  and  permitted  no 
order  from  the  court  of  Rome  to  be  put  in  execution  unless 
sanctioned  by  his  majesty  in  council.  The  king  of  Naples  was 
engaged ,  in  similar  reforms ;  and  the  grand  duke  of  Parma, 
whose  dominions  were  subjected  to  more  exorbitant  claims  of 
papal  authority  than  those  of  any  other  prince,  resolved  also  to 
follow  this  example  of  sound  policy :  he  accordingly  pro- 
hibited appeals  to  his  holiness,  reduced  the  power  and  immu- 
nities of  the  church,  and  ordained  that  m>  benefices  should  be 
held  in  dependence  on  a  foreign  priest.  The  pope  issued,  as 
usual,  decrees  and  bulls ;  but  found,  to  his  surprise,  that  they 
had  lost  their  efficacy.  Other  popish  states  seconded  the 
efforts  of  the  Bourbon  princes  in  this  important  amelioration 
of  their  realms. 

With  regard  to  contmental  politics,  the  principal  interest  liy 
in  the  north.    The  wretched  country  of  Poland  had  long  been 
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the  scene  of  a  contention  very  singular  in  its  causes  and 
pretexts :  spiritual  tyranny  first  kindled  the  flame,  and  civil 
discord  supplied  it  with  fuel.  The  empress  Catharine  and 
Frederic  the  Great  had  formed  very  ambitious  views ;  and  they 
eagerly  seized  on  the  cause  of  the  Polish  dissidents  a,s  affording 
a  pretext  for  interference :  similarity  in  religious  faith  had  in- 
duced Maria  Theresa  to  patronise  the  catholics  of  that  country  ; 
and  France,  though  little  influenced  by  religious  motives,  was 
prompted  by  policy  to  oppose  the  combined  operations  of 
Russia  and  Prussia.  The  empress-queen  had  prepared  a  force 
to  assist  the  catholic  party;  but  Frederic  notified  to  her 
imperial  majesty,  that  the  entrance  of  her  troops  into  that 
country  would  be  followed  by  his  invasion  of  Bohemia ;  and 
this  threat  had  the  eftect  desired.  The  influence  of  the  pro- 
testant  courts,  and  especially  the  menaces  of  the  Russian  army, 
obtained  an  edict  to  confirm  the  privileges  of  the  dissidents. 

The  French,  though  they  did  not  engage  in  direct  hostilities 
with  Catharine,  exerted  their  intriguing  policy  to  involve  her  in 
dissensions :  they  encouraged  the  Poles  to  form  a  new  con- 
federacy ;  they  caballed  at  Stockholm  to  alter  the  government, 
in  order  to  give  absolute  power  to  the  king,  who  was  under 
their  influence ;  whilst  their  agents  at  Constantinople  strongly 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  grand  signor  against  the  czarina.  A 
confederacy  of  Polish  catholics,  formed  during  the.  summer, 
annulled  the  late  laws,  and  adopted  r'^'olutions  to  oppose 
Catharine's  designs,  and  dethrone  Stanislaus ;  but  the  Russian 
troops  defeated  the  army  of  these  associates,  pursued  them  to 
the  eastern  frontier,  and  burned  the  Turkish  town  of  Balta,  in 
which  they  had  taken  refuge.  Already  predisposed  by  French 
diplomacy  to  quarrel  with  Russia,  the  Turks  denounced  this  as 
an  uct  of  direct  hostility ;  sent  the  Russian  ambassador  to  the 
castle  of  the  Seven  Towers ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  October 
declared  war  against  the  empress. 

An  important  bill  which  affected  the  Irish  parliament, 
recalls  our  attention  to  the  affairs  of  that  part  of  the  empire. 
The  members  of  this  assembly,  which  had  been  summoned  by 
the  present  king,  exhibited  a  strong  attachment  to  their  new 
sovereign :  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  Spain  they 
passed  a  vote  of  credit  for  £500,000,  and  granted  supplies  for 
an  addition  to  the  troops  :  they  also  requested  by  an  address  to 
his  majesty  that  the  salary  of  their  chief  governor  might  be 
augmented  to  £16,000  :  even  after  the  termination  of  the  war, 
they  assented  to  an  increase  of  the  public  expenditure.  Many 
however   of  their  own  body  reaped  the  advantage   of  tliis 
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measure;  for  a  new  mode  was  now  adopted  to  secure  u 
majority  in  parliament,  by  distributing  places  and  pensions 
among  members  and  their  friends.  Already  the  annual  amount 
of  pensions  had  risen  to  £80,000  :  but  an  expenditure  so  great, 
for  such  a  purpose,  became  a  fertile  source  of  declamatorj"- 
invective  to  the  patriots,'-  whose  chief  object  was  to  bring 
about  a  change  in  the  political  constitution ;  and  a  great 
obstacle  to  their  designs  was  removed  by  the  death  of  primate 
Stone,  the  zealous  supporter  of  English  interests,  which  took 
place  in  1764. 

Such  was  the  intention  of  the,  patriots :  but  the  English 
administration  also  had  a  plan  of  its  own,  which  it  was  equally 
anxious  to  see  effected ;  viz.  to  establish  the  influence  of 
government  independently  of  the  undertakers,  who,  for  their 
management  of  parliament,  claimed  a  right  to  give  away  all 
places,  pensions,  and  preferments  according  to  their  pleasure. 
This  had  been  attempted  by  the  duke  of  Bedford,  who  was 
nominated  to  the  vice-regal  office  in  1 757  :  but  the  effort  was 
only  transient ;  and  after  a  short  struggle,  his  grace  was  obliged 
to  submit,  like  his  predecessors,  to  the  bondage  of  the  under- 
takers. In  the  year  1766,  the  earl  of  Bristol  was  appointed 
lord-lieutenant,  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  the 
system ;  but  the  parliamentary  leaders  mustered  all  their 
forces,  and  displayed  so  determined  a  resolution  to  em- 
barrass his  government,  that  he  also  shrunk  from  the  enter- 
prise. 

As  a  majority  of  the  lords-justices  were  selected  from  the 
undertakers,  and  as  it  was  usual  for  the  chief  governor  to 
reside  m  Hhe  country  only  six  months  in  two  years,  it  could 
not  be  supposed  that  he  would  be  sufhciently  acquainted  with 
parties  to  manage  them  with  effect :  it  was  therefore  deter- 
mined that  in  future  he  should  reside  coftstantly  in  Dublin,  in 
order  to  qualify  himself  for  business  ;  so  that  he  might  recover 
the  patronage  of  which  he  had  been  so  long  deprived  ;  for  this 
purpose,  lord  Town  shend,  a  nobleman  of  great  convivial  talents, 
and  therefore  pleasing  to  the  Irish,  was  appointed  lord- 
lieutenant^n  17p7 ;  his  instructions  were,  not  to  establish  a 
popular  interest  on  the  ruin  of  the  oligarchy,  but  to  render  this 
latter  subservient  to  the  influence  of  the  British  government : 
the  result  hov^^ver  was  not  such  as  had  been  expected ;  the 

'■^  At  the  head  of  these  was  the  celebrated  Dr.  Lucas,  who  had 
returned  from  a  voluntary  exile,  and  was  elected  one  of  the 
members  for  Dublin. 
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Irish  oligarchy  was  indeed  reduced ;  but  instead  of  an  English 
ascendency  being  created  on  its  ruin,  a  way  was  undesignedly 
opened  to  those  political  laborers,  who  effected  for  their  country 
an  independent  constitution. 

In  the  hope  of  conciliating  public  favor,  lord  Townshend 
intimated,  soon  after  his  arrival,  that  he  had  been  authorised  to 
propose  a  measure,  which  would  be  most  beneficial  and  ac- 
ceptable to  tlie  public  :  it  was  conjectured  that  a  limitation  to 
the  duration  of  parliaments  was  the  benefit  proposed,  to 
effect  which  the  patriots  had  often  att<3mpted  in  vain ;  but  it 
turned  out  to  be  a  bill  for  securing  the  independence  of  the 
judges :  the  former  measure  however  was  proposed  by  Henry 
Flood;  and  by  a  singular  combination  of  circumstances  be- 
came a  law,  whilst  the  profi^red  boon  of  government  was 
rejected.  An  alteration  had  been  introduced  mto  the  bill 
respecting  the  judges,  when  transmitted  to  England,  which, 
though  acknowleged  to  be  beneficialj  occasioned  its  rejection 
on  a  constitutional  principle  :  the  other  bill  also,  for  limiting 
the  duration  of  parliaments,  had  been  altered,  eig;ht  being 
substituted  for  seven  years  ;  but  this  was  a  measure  not  to  be 
sacrificed  to  punctilio :  the  objection  therefore  was  overlooked  ; 
and  the  bill  was  carried  through  both  houses  by  a  tide  of 
popularity,  which  seems  to  have  forced  it  on  all  parties  con  - 
cerned  in  the  enactment.  The  parliamentary  leaders  hoped 
that  it  would  be  suppressed  by  the  privy  councilj  to  which  it 
was  necessarily  sent  for  transmission  to  England ;  the  privy 
council,  jealous  of  the  popularity  of  parliament,  and  fearing  to 
increase  it,  trusted  to  the  British  cabinet  for  rejecting  the  bill : 
whilst  the  cabinet  relied  on  the  above-mentioned  alteration  for 
operating  on  the  constitutional  jealousy  of  the  Irish  parliament 

In  consequence  of  this  bill  the  present  parliament  v>^as  dis- 
solved, and  a  new  one  called,  to  meet  in  sixteen  months :  this 
unusual  time  being  allowed,  in  order  that  the  viceroy  might 
have  leisure  to  effect  the  purpose  for  which  be  was  sent :  bat 
he  found  it  very  difficult  to  detach  the  subalterns  from  their 
leaders,  under  whom  they  had  acted  so  long ;  his  success 
indeed  was  considerable,  but  the  expense  enormous.  Be- 
sides, whilst  he  sought  to  aggrandise  the  crown,  he  was  re- 
moving out  of  the  way  of  freedom  those  powerful  combinations 
which  had  so  long  obstructed  its  march.  Being  the  first  lord- 
lieutenant  constantly  resident  in  Ireland,  he  ^Yas  able  to  make 
such  official  arrangtments  as  be  wished,  and  to  watch  every 
•opportunity  for   detaching  adherents   from  the  great  parlia- 
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mentary  leaders  ;  so  that  at  last  he  succeeded  in  leaving  those 
men  in  an  unsuccessful  opposition,  who  had  subjected  his 
predecessors  to  the  hard  conditions  of  their  support.  In  the 
year  1769,  the  great  undertakers,  lord  Shannon  and  Mr,  Pon- 
sonby,  were  dismissed  from  their  employments,  on  account  of 
their  successful  opposition  to  a  money-bill ;  which,  because  it 
originated  in  the  Irish  privy-council,  was,  after  its  return  from 
England,  rejected  by  the  commons  :  on  this  occasion  the 
patriots  were  joined  by  some  placemen  and  pensioners,  who 
had  previously  bargained  for  the  liberty  of  opposing  the  court, 
if  occasions  of  great  importance  should  arise.  The  viceroy, 
incensed  at  his  defeat,  attempted  to  enter  his  protest  on  the 
journals  of  the  commons,  but  without  success :  the  lords  he 
found  more  compliant.  In  another  question  concerning  privi- 
leges he  was  defeated  by  the  commons,  which  caused  him  to 
prorogue  the  parliament,  after  a  session  of  only  two  months, 
leaving  much  important  business  unsettled. 

A  space  of  fourteen  months  now  intervened  before  the  next 
meeting  in  February,  1771  ;  but  of  this  intermediate  time  he 
had  taken  due  advantage,  and  secured  a  majority  on  the  court 
side.  The  commons  passed  an  address  to  the  king.,  expressing 
their  humble  thanks. to  his  majesty  for  continuing  lord  Towns- 
bend  in  the  government  of  Ireland ;  but  the  speaker,  Mr.  Pen- 
sonby,  rather  than  convey  such  a  messagej  resigned  his  place. 
In  this  and  the  following  session  the  patriots  made  several 
attempts  to  resist  the  torrent,  but  were  borne  down  by  the 
force  of  numbers ;  and  in  the  midst  of  their  struggles  they  were 
deprived  in  1771  of  their  incorruptible  leader.  Dr.  Lucas.  In 
the  next  year  lord  Townshend  resigned  his  government,  after 
having  succeeded  in  establishing  a  preponderancy  of  English 
interest  by  a  profuse  expenditure ;  for  it  -was  in  feet  a  contest 
of  venality  ;  he  told  the  parliament  in  his  last  speech,  that  *  he 
had.  endeavored  on  every  occasion  to  promote  the  public 
welfare,  and  expressed  his  acknowlegements  for  the  very  honor- 
able manner  in  which  they  had  declared  their  approbation  of 
his  conduct.^  According  to  the  account  of  those  whom  lord 
Townshend  drove  into  opposition,  he  was  an  intemperate 
buffoon,  debasing  private  manners,  and  destroying  pubhc  prin- 
ciple ::  by  those  whom  he  attached  to  his  interest.,  he  was 
looked  on  as  a  delightful  companion.,  convivial,  humorous,  and 
agi'eeable ;  and  his  birthday  contmued  for  a  long  time  to  be 
celebrated  by  them  with  an  affectionate  recollection  :  but  though 
his  habits  and  intimacies  may  have  conciliated  the  attachment 
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of  individuals,  it  is  generally  confessed  that  they  were  not  such 
as  invested  with  becoming  dignity  the  representative  of  ma- 

During  his  administration  an  extensive  insurrection  took 
place  in  the  province  of  Ulster.  On  the  expiration  of  the 
leases  of  an  estate  belonging  to  the  marquis  of-  Donegal,  vvho 
was  then  an  absentee,  large  fines,  with  high  fees  to  the  agent, 
were  demanded  for  their  renewal ;  and  as  numbers  of  the 
tenants  were  unable  to  comply  with  these  terms,  their  lands 
^ere  let  to  others,  who,  in  return  for  the  exactions  to  which 
they  had  been  subjected,  demanded  such  rents  as  the  old 
occupiers  could  not  pay ;  and  these  were  of  course  dis- 
possessed of  their  lands :  being  thus  deprived  of  the  means  of 
subsistence,,  and  rendered  desperate,  they  rose  up  by  night  to 
seek  for  redress;  maimed  the  cattle  of  those  who  occupied 
their  farms ;  committed  various  other  outrages  ;  and,  to  show 
their  finnness  of  resolution,  took  the  name  of  Hearts  of  Steel. 
One  of  their  party  being  captured,  and  confined  in  Belfast  on 
a  charge  of  felony,  they  marched  to  his  rescue,  having  been 
joined  by  thousands  of  the  peasantry;  and  the  prisoner,  to 
prevent  the  effusion  of  blood,  was  delivered  into  their  hands  : 
such  compliance  gave  them  confidence ;  and  vast  numbers  of 
the  people  in  the  neighboring  counties  caught  their  spirit 
and  assumed  their  title :  they  administered  oaths,  seized  arms, 
and  became  general  reformers ;  but  were  guilty  of  great  ex- 
cesses, and  violent  acts  of  inhumanity  r.  some  were  taken  and 
tried  at  Carrickfergus,  but  acquitted  by  the  partiality  or  terror 
of  the  witnesses  and  jury.  The  legislature  then  interfered, 
and  by  an  act  of  parliament  sent  the  culprits  to  be  tried  at  a 
distance  froni  the  place  where  they  had  committed  their 
excesses  :  ^oine  were  carried  to  Dublin,  and  put  on  their  trial 
there;  but  so  strong  were  the  prejudices  entertained  against 
this  law,  that  no  jury  of  that  city  would  find  them  guilty. 
The  obnoxious  act  was  soon  after  repealed ;  and  the  conduct 
of  the  insurgents  bec6ming  better  appreciated,  some  of  them 
were  tried  in  their  respective  counties,  where  they  were  con- 
demned and  executed.  By  such  examples  and  the  exertions 
of  the  military,  this  insurrection  ^vas  at  last  subdued ; ,  but  the 
general  discontent  was  so  gre^t.,  that  in  a  very  short  time 
many  thousands  of  protestants  emigrated  to  America,  carrying 
with  them  a  spirit  of  vengeance  against  the  British  government 
which  was  sensibly  felt  in  the  approaching  contest „ 

It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  a  ministry  so  heterogeneous 
in  its  ccmpofiition  as  that  which  now  administered  the  affairs 
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of  Great  Britain^  should  act  with  perfect  union  in  the  moment- 
ous concerns-  which  were  brought  under  their  notice ;  con- 
sideral^le  differences  were  known  to  exist  among  them ;  and 
these  were  made  public  in  October,  when  lord  Shelburne 
resigned  his  post  of  secretary  for  the  southern  department,  in 
which  he  was  succeeded  by  lord  Weymouth  from  the  northern, 
to  whom  the  earl  of  Rochford  was  appointed  successor .  Lord 
Chatham,  the  founder  of  the  ministry,  saw  with  dissatisfaction 
many  acts  of  his  colleagues:  he  was  displeased  with  their 
conduct  regarding  America,  and  was  indignant  at  the  tran- 
quillity with  which  they  had  suffered  the  French  to  possess 
themselves  of  Corsica :  broken  down  by  ill  heakh,  and  an- 
noyed at  having  his  name  connected  with  men  and  measures 
so  generally  unpopular,  he  determined  to  withdraw  his  name 
from  the  administration :  either  from  ill  health  or  ill  humoi;, 
he  would  not  attend  at  court  to  announce  his  resignation ;  but 
sent  the  privy-seal  by  lord  Camden. 

During  the  recess  of  parliament,  and  while  ministers  pro-' 
bably  were  in  suspense  regaxding  the  proper  course  to  be 
adopted  in  the  disturbed  state  of  the  nation,  a  trivial  event 
turned  tlie  scale  in  favor  of  what  were  called  determined 
measures :  in  these  a  violent  spirit  of  resentment  predomi- 
nated,  which  came  with  bad  eftect  after  the  laxity  that  had 
permitted  Wilkes  to  estabbi-h  his  popularity ;  and  which,  by 
placmg  the  sovereign  in  direct  opposition  to  a  large  portion  of 
his  subjects,  exposed  the  kingdom  to  thQ  mischiefs  necessarily 
arising  from  such  a  contest.  A  letter  from  lord  Weymouth, 
secretary  of  state,  had  been  sent  to  the  bench  of  magistrates  for 
the  county  of  Surrey,  expressing  approbation  of  their  conduct, 
and  recomiTiending  them  no  longer  to  allow  tumults  to  arrive 
at  so  dangerous  a  height  whilst  they  had  the  power  of  calling 
in  military  aid  to  assist  the  civil  authority.  This  document 
having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Wilkes,  he  published  it,  with  a 
daring  and  inflammatory  preface,  in  which  he  called  the  affair 
in  St.  George's  fields  '  a  horrid  massacre,  and  the  consequence 
of  a  hellish  project  deliberately  planned.'  In  fact,  he  had 
now  set  his  fortune  on  the  cast  of  a  die,  for  the  chance  of 
popularity  :  the  only  way  of  playing  the  game  was  to  inflame 
the  passions  of  the  people  to  the  utmost ;  and  the  determination 
taken  by  ministers  aided  him  in  his  ambitious  projects. 

When  parliament  met  on  the  eighth  of  November,  the  king's 
speech  strongly  recommended  a  renev/ai  of  its  deliberations  or. 
our  great  commercial  interests.  His  majesty  regretted  that  the 
general  tranquilhty  of  the  continental  powers  was  endangered^ 
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but  declared  that  no  pacific  assurances  should  divert  his 
attention  from  the  interests  of  Europe :  he  alluded  in  feeling 
terms  to  the  state  of  oar  American  colonies,  and  especially  to 
the  proceedings  at  Boston,  which  were  stated  as  subversive 
of  the  constitution,  and  manifesting  a  disposition  to  throw  off 
all  dependence  on  the  mother  country:  at  the  same  time,  he 
declared,  that,  '  with  their  concurrence  and  support,  he  should 
be  able  to  defeat  the  mischievous  designs  of  those  turbulent 
and  seditious  persons,  who  under  false  pretences  had  but  loo 
successfully  deluded  numbers  of  his  American  subjects ;  and 
whose  practices,  if  suffered  to  prevail,  could  not  fail  to  produce 
the  most  fatal  consequences  to  his  colonies  immediately,  and 
in  the  end  to  ali  his  dominions/  His  majesty  then  expressed 
his  confidence  in  the  affectionate  loyalty  of  his  new  parliament, 
and  his  satisfaction  at  the  providential  relief  of  his  poorer 
subjects  by  the  late  plentiful  harvest :  and  having  pointed  out 
the  propriety  of  adopting  the  best  precautions  of  human 
wisdom  against  a  recurrence  of  the  miseries  they  had  ex- 
perienced, he  concluded  witb  warmly  recommending  to  them 
harmony  in  all  their  deliberations,  and  a  readiness  to  unite 
in  measures  which  immediately  concerned  the  interests  of  their 
country . 

But  notwithstanding  this  earnest  recommerKiation  of  concord 
from  the  throne,  the  spirit  of  opposition  manifested  itself 
strongly  in  the  very  first  debate  on  the  address.  Ministers 
were  charged  not  only  with  gross  inattention  to  our  commercial 
interests  and  foreign  relations,  but  with  ha\'ing  taken  such 
steps  regarding  America,  as  seemed  deliberately  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting  rebellion;  whilst  the  balance  of  power  was 
represented  as  endangered  not  more  by  the  increasing  influence 
of  the  family  compact,  than  by  the  feeble  and  distracted  state 
of  our  own  cabinet. 

The  first  particular  subject  which  occupied  the  deliberatton 
of  parliament  was  that  of  corn.  To  prevent,  if  possible,  the 
recurrence  of  scarcity,  a  bill  was  prepared  for  enlarging  the 
prohibition  against  exportation,  and  for  preventing  distillation 
from  wheat ;  an  act  far  too  trifling  in  its  object  and  operation, 
when  agriculture  ought  to  have  been  restored  to  its  proper 
weight  in  the  scale  of  political  economy,  and  the  cultivation  as 
v/ell  as  the  enclosure  of  land  diligently  attended  to :  all 
measures  however  of  this  kind  seemed  to  be  put  out  of  con- 
sideration by  the  approaching  strife  of  civil  discord ,  The  great 
agitator  of  the  day  was  determined  not  to  let  the  zeal  pf  his 
supporters  cool,  being  well  aware  that  whoever  proposes  to 
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himself  popularity  as  an  object,  must  keep  himself  prominently 
before  the  public.  In  pursuance  of  this  design,  Wilkes 
deemed  it  expedient  to  present  a  petition  to  the  house  of 
commons,  recapitulating  all  his  grievances  since  his  arrest  in 
1763 :  but  the  only  new  matter  introduced  vv^as  an  allegation 
that  lord  Mansfield  had  tyrannically  and  illegally  altered  the 
record  ;  and.  an  accusation  against  Mr,  Webb,  late  secretary  to 
the  treasury,  of  having  bribed  the  petitioner's  servant  with  the 
public  money,  to  steal  a  copy  of  the  Essay  on  Woman, 
which  had  formed  one  of  the  grounds  of  accusation  against 
him.  At  the  time  appointed  for  considering  his  petition, 
which,  owing  to  the  great  press  of  business,  could  not  take 
place  before  the  twenty-seventh  of  January,  Mr.  Wilkes  was 
brought  before  the  house  in  custody ;  but  he  objected,  that  by 
act  of  parliament  he  could  not  legally  appear  there  without 
taking  the  oaths  as  a  member:  this  however  was  overruled. 
The  evidence  in  support  of  his  petition  substantiated  only 
the  isolated  fact,  that  lord  Mansfield  had  made  an  alteration  in 
the  record :  but  it  was  clearly  determined  that  this  .was  in 
accordance  with  ancient  custom,  and  had  been  sanctioned  by 
the  approving  voice  of  all  the  judges.  As  the  charge  also 
against  Mr,  Webb  was  not  proved;,  a  vote  of  severe  censure 
against  the  petition  was  moved,  but  afterwards  modified  into 
a.  declaration^   ^  that  the  aspersions  contained  in  it  were  fri- 

TOIOUS/ 

After  this,  a  complaint  was  made  in  the  upper  house  by  lord 
Weymouth,  regarding  a  breach  of  privilege  in  the  remarks  on 
his  official  letter;  and  the  printer  of  the  newspaper  acknow- 
leging  that  he  had  received  the  communication  from  Mr. 
WilkeS;  a  conference  of  the  lords  and  commons  took  place. 
Wilkes^  at  the  bar  of  the  lower  house,  exultingly  avowed  the 
publication,  and  claimed  the  thanks  of  his  country  for  having 
exposed  in  a  proper  light  ^  tliat  bloody  scroll.'  A  motion 
was  immediately  made  by  lord  Barrington,  that  the  author  of 
so  false,  scandalous,  and  seditious  a  libel,  should  be  expelled 
the  house. 

In  supporting  this  motion,  ministers  and  their  adherents 
spoke  and  acted  rather  as  violent  partisans,  actuated  by  a 
determination  to  carry  a  measure,  than  as  fair  and  impartial 
fudges.  The  charge  brought  against  their  adversary  was  ac- 
cumulative and  indefinite,  containing  a  recital  of  all  his  former 
offences,  and  expatiating  on  all  thi>  topics  that  could  affect  his 
character:  their  opponents  contended  that  the  libel  on  lord 
Weymouth  formed  the  only  specific  ground  of  the  motion , 
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that  his  privileges  as  a  peer  were  not  cognisable  by  the  com- 
mons ;  and  that  for  any  offence  agamst  him  as  a  British  subject . 
there  was  a  remedy  in  the  courts  of  law  :  for  the  other  libels 
Mr.  Wilkes  had  been  expelled  ;  and  the  house  had  already 
punished  him  for  an  attack  on  the  legislature.  Should  he  be 
twice  chastised  for  the  same  offence?  and  should  the  hoase 
not  only  mingle  new  crimes  with  old,  but  blend  the  judicial 
and  executive  powers  of  the  state  with  the  legislativej  extending 
its  own  authority  for  the  purpose  of  trying  and  summarily 
punishing  an  offence  which  does  not  belong  to  its  jurisdiction  ? 
Is  it  right  to  transfer  the  censures  of  a  former  parliament  into 
the  hands  of  the  present,  and  make  them  the  foundation  of  a 
new  punishment?  Is  it  proper  for  parliament  to  assume  a 
power  of  determining  the  rights  of  the  people  and  their  repre- 
sentatives, by  no  other  rule  but  its  own  discretion  or  caprice  ?  ^^ 
The  principal  speakers  in  opposition  to  the  motion  were 
Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  G.  Grenville;  the  former  of  whom,  in  his 
animated  and  declamatory  style,  poured  forth  a  torrent  of 
invective  against  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  ministers ;  en- 
larging on  the  abuse  and  ill  consequences  of  that  discretionary 
power  which  the  commons  appeared  anxious  to  obtain,  and 
calling  the  proposed  vote  of  expulsion  "the  fifth  act  of  a 
tragi-comedy,  performed  by  his  majesty's  servants,  at  the 
desire  of  several  persons  of  quality,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
Wilkes,  and  at  the  expense  of  ^the  constitution.'  Mr.  Gren- 
'  ville,  in  a  more  piam,  argumentative,  and  convincing  manner, 
dwelt  on  the  injustice  and  imprudence  of  the  measure :  he 
advised  the  mmistry  to  conciliate  rather  than  inflame  the 
heated  min<ls  of  the  populace ;  and  expressed  a  hope  that  they 
would  consult  the  best  guide  to  all  human  wisdom,  the  ex- 
perience of  past  ages;  illustrating  his  position  by  the  example 
of  Dr.  Sacheverei,  who  was  so  unwisely  prosecuted  by  tlie 
house  of  commons  :  he  also  pointed  out  the  object  of  Wilkes 
himself;  which  was  not  to  retain  his  seat  ib  that  house,  but  to 
stand  forth,  as  the  apparent  victim  of  its  resenttnent  and  in- 
justice, to  the  deluded  people :  he  deprecated  any  fear  of  his 
talents  and  power  to  do  harai  vdthin  its  walls  ;  though  his 
exclusion  would  occasion  a  belief  that  he  had  the  ability 
to  redress  every  real  or  imaginary  grievance :  finally,  he 
predicted  the  consequences  of  his  expulsion,  in  his  future 
returns  through  the  spirit  of  the  IMiddlesex  electors ;  and  the 
dilemma  in  which  the' house  would  be  placed,  when  obliged 

1^  Parliainentary  Debates  for  1769,  February'  3rd, 
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either  to  refuse  a  new  writ,  and  thus  deprive  the  county  of  an 
miportant  right ;  or  to  acknowlege  a  man  for  its  representativec 
who  might  be  chosen  by  a  few  voters  against  the  declared  sense 
of  the  majority.  *' Are  these/  said  Mr.  Grenville,  '  the  proper 
expedients  to  check  and  restrain  the  spirit  of  faction  and  dis- 
order ? '  He  concluded  with  recommending  a  cool  and  tem- 
perate conduct,  unmixed  with  passion  or  prejudice :  and 
ieprecated  the  exercise  of  a  discretionary  power,  the  extent  of 
which  no  man  knew,  and  the  mischiefs  of  which  no  man  could 
foresee. 

But  neither  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Burke,  nor  the  force  of  Mr 
Grenville's  prophetic  warnings,  could  subdue  the  indignation 
felt  and  expressed  against  the  unparalleled  insolence  and 
criminality  of  Mr.  Wilkes  :  ihe  motion  was  carried  by  a  large 
majority,  and  a  new  writ  issued  for  the  election  of  a  mem.ber 
in  his  room. 

It  was  not  long  before  all  the  predictions  above  mentioned 
were  fully  verified  :  the  popularity  of  the  demagogue  in- 
creased by  what  was  termed  persecution ;  and  the  violated 
name  of  liberty,  associated  with  that  of  Wilkes,  was  profaned 
by  the  yells  of  the  rabble,  and  chalked  up  on  every  wall  m  and 
around  the  metropolis.  The  freeholders  of  Middlesex  were  de- 
termined to  re-elect  him ;  and  were  encouraged  m  this  reso- 
lution by  alderman  Sawbridge,  who  observed,  that  if  once 
ministers  should  be  permitted  to  say  whom  the  freeholders 
should  not  choose,  the  next  step  would  be  to  tell  them  whom 
they  should  choose.  Wilkes  was  accordingly  rechosen  as 
their  representative,  free  of  all  expense  to  himself;  but  next 
day,  the  house  declared  him  incapable  of  being  elected  during 
the  present  parliament ;  the  popularity  however  of  the  man  in- 
creased, in  proportion  as  the  persecution  of  him  assumed  a  vin- 
dictive  character:  and  the  favor  of  his  supporters  reached  a  high 
pitch  of  enthusiasm,  which  was  answered  by  the  sympathy  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  kingdom.  On  the  twentieth  of  February., 
a  subscription  was  opened  for  his  benefit  at  the  London 
tavern,  which  provided  a  sufficient  fund  to  pay  his  fines,  and 
left  an  ample  surplus  for  his  future  maintenance.  Al*  attempts 
to  cheek  the  prevailing  spn-it  were  useless :  petitions  and 
remonstrances  v/ere  addressed  to  the  king,  compl  lining  o^ 
the  tendency  of  measures  to  destroy  that  harmony  which  ought 
to  subsist  between  a  prince  and  his  people ;  and  when  a 
meeting  was  called  at  the  King's  Arms  tavern  to  propose  a 
loyal  and  counter-address  to  his  majesty,  the  partisans  of 
Wilkes  were  so  numerous  as  to  defeat  and  tiu-n  to  ridicule  its 
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object.  They,  however,  who  had  convened  the  assembly,  pre- 
pared an  address,  and  procured  signatures  to  it  elsewhere ;  but 
in  their  progress  to  present  it,  they  were  pelted  with  mud,  and 
assailed  with  every  species  of  violence  and  insult :  a  hearse 
was  dragged  before  them,  decorated  with  paintings  representing 
the  death  of  Allen,  and  also  a  murder  committed  at  an  election 
at  Brentford  last  year :  ''^  this  vehicle  attempted  to  pass  into 
the  very  court  of  St.  James's,  before  the  few  that  remained  of 
the  original  procession  :  it  was  resisted  by  the  guard  ;  but  the 
mob  persevering  in  their  outrages,  two  of  them  were  secured  by 
the  intrepidity  of  lor^  Talbot,  and  fifteen  by  the  soldiers.  The 
spectacle  must  have  been  grievous  to  the  king,  by  showing  him 
the  dangers  to  which  loyalty  exposed  his  subjects  in  these 
tumultuous  times. 

A  fresh  election  was  held  on  the  sixteenth  of  March,  when 
Mr.  Dingley,  a  chief  promoter  of  the  meeting  just  described, 
appeared  as  a  candidate;  but  he  was  so  ill  treated  by  the 
populace,  that  he  retired  before  nominatio-  and  Wilkes  was 
returned  without  a  competitor  :  but  the  houhx  of  commons,  on 
the  motion  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  again  declared  his 
election  null  and  void.  At  length,  in  order  to  terminate  a  con- 
test so  disagreeable  to  the  house,  colonel  Luttrell,  son  of  lord 
Irnham,  had  the  courage  voluntarily  to  vacate  his  seat,  with  a 
view  to  offer  himself  a  candidate  for  Middlesex;  being 
previously  assured,  that  whatever  might  be  the  number  of  his 
votes,  he  should  be  declared  the  sitting  member.  This  conduct 
appeared  so  rash,  that  policies  of  assurance  on  his  life  were 
actually  opened  at  Lloyd's  coffee-house;  and  the  house  of 
commons,  apprehensive  of  the  event,  ordered  the  sheriflPs  to  take 
every  precaution  to  preserve  the  public  peace. 

The  election  was  conducted  with  the  utmost  order,  though  an 
outrageous  mob  filled  all  the  roads  leading  to  Brentford,  com- 
pelling passengers  to  shout  '  Wilkes  and  Liberty,'  and  to  allow 
his  badge,  *  No.  xlv.'  to  be  chalked  on  their  clothes  and 
carriages.  The  numbers  on  the  poll  showed  an  immense 
majority  for  Wilkes  against  his  competitor,'^  and  the  sheriff 
declared  him  duly  elected  on  the  thirteenth  of  April :  a  motion 
however  was  made  in  the  house,  and  carried,  by  a  majority  of 
221  to  139,  to  alter  this  return,  and  to  insert  the  name  of 
Luttrell  in  place  of  Wilkes.  Fourteen  days  being  allowed 
for  petitions  against  this  resoiutipn,  cue  was  signed  by  several 

*'^  Two  men  were  tried  for  it  and  found  guilty,  but  received  a 
pardon.  is  1143  to  296. 
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freeholders,  and  presented  on  the  twenty-ninth,  which  brought 
the  matter  again  under  a  warm  discussion  on  the  eighth  of 
Mayj  when  the  former  resolution  was  confirmed  by  a  still 
greater  majority.  It  was  even  debated  whether  the  sheriffs  of 
Middlesex  should  not  feel  the  displeasure  of  the  house  for  their 
conduct;  but  Sir  Fletcher  Norton  declared  that  they  were 
bound  to  act  as  they  had  done ;  and  this  intention  was  then 
renounced.  Ten  days  afterwards  the  object  of  so  much 
passionate  resentment  was  chosen  alderman  of  the  city  of 
London ;  being  represented  as  a  meritorious  patriot,  suffering 
under  tyranny  and  oppression  for  the  courage  with  which  he 
advocated  the  people's  cause. 

During  this  session  America  occupied  as  large  a  share  of 
parliamentary  attention  as  could  be  abstracted  from  domestic 
feuds  :  the  ministry  and  opposition  were  both  desirous  of  an 
inquiry,  but  with  different  m.otives  :  the  former  wished  to  show 
that  all  blame  rested  on  the  captious  and  intractable  spirit  of 
tlie  Americans ;  the  latter  would  refer  it  to  the  vacillating 
counsels  and  arbitrary  measures  of  the  British  government ;  and 
with  these  different  opinions  each  party  desired  a  different  mode 
of  investigation.  Ministers  were  for  confining  the  question  to 
the  last  acts  of  the  colonists  ;  the  opposition  asked  for  a  general 
examination  of  the  measures  adopted  during  several  years  by 
Great  I3ritain ;  as  it  vvas  only  by  tracing  tlie  disorder  to  its 
source  that  a  remedy  could  be  applied  ;  but  this  broad  plan  of 
discussion  did  not  suit  the  administration,  who  determined  that 
the  question  should  be  debated  on  narrower  grounds.  The 
house  resolved  itself  into  a  committee;  and  various  motions 
were  made  for  the  production  of  papers,  to  illustrate  the 
measures  of  government,  but  were  uniformly  over-ruled  ;  those 
only  which  related  to  the  conduct  of  the  colonists  were  laid 
before  the  house  :  with  such  incomplete  materials,  and  with  an 
implicit  confidence  in  ministers,  did  a  majority  of  the  legis- 
lature undertake  to  deliberate  on  the  important  affairs  of 
America.  The  upper  house  had  already  voted  strong  resolu- 
tions relative  to  the  unwarrantable  and  rebellious  conduct  of 
the  people  and  legislature  of  Massachussetts ;  with  an  address  to 
his  majesty,  praying  that  he  would  direct  the  governor  of 
that  colony  to  transmit  the  names  of  persons  conspicuous  for 
their  illegal  acts,  since  December,  1767 ;  and,  if  the  information 
afforded  sufficient  ground,  that  he  v/ould  issue  a  special  com- 
mission for  trying  the  offenders  in  Great  Britain,  according  to  a 
statute  of  the  thirty-fifth  of  Henry  VIII. 

A  spirited  debate  ensued  on  the  question,  whether  the  com- 
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mittee  should  concur  in  the  resolutions  and  address ;  the 
right  and  expediency  of  taxing  the  colonies  were  ably  argued, 
and  the  acts  of  the  legislature  of  Massachussetts  were  strongly 
aiTaigned  and  ingeniously  defended :  but  after  a  long  debate, 
in  which  governor  Pownal,  who  possessed  an  extensive  know- 
lege  of  American  affairs,'^  took  a  principal  part,  the  reso- 
lutions and  address  were  both  carried.  In  a  subsequent  dis- 
cussion, when  the  report  of  the  committee  was  laid  before  the 
house,  Mr,  Pownal  again  distinguished  himself  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  measure  ;  he  entered  at  great  length  into  the  con- 
stitutions and  cha:rter3  of  the  different  colonies,  and  contended 
against  tlie  right  of  internal  taxation  :  he  dwelt  with  great  force 
on  the  impolicy  of  urging  the  iVmericans  to  acts  of  resistance; 
depicted  with  truth  and  precision  the  spirit  which  animated 
the  inhabitants  of  Massachussetts-bay,  and  warned  the  ministry 
against  giving  a  spring  to  their  fanaticism,  or  urging  them  to 
quit  their  native  character  of  husbandmen  and  merchants,  to 
display  their  energy  m  acts  of  resistance.  -  That  spirit,'  he 
said,  'which  led  their  ancestors  to  break  away  from  every  thing 
which  is  near  and  dear  to  the  human  heart ;  from  every  con- 
nexion which  friendship,  relation,  blood  could  give :  which  led 
them  to  quit  every  comfort  that  a  settled  and  civilised  country, 
their  own  native  country,  could  afford,  and  to  encounter  every 
difficulty  and  distress  which  a  wilderness  of  savages  could  oppose 
to  them,  to  struggle  even  for  their  existence ;  that  spirit,  equally 
strong  and  equally  inflammable,  has  but  a  slight  sacrifice  to  make 
at  this  time  :  they  have  not  to  quit  their  native  country,  but  to 
defend  it ;  they  have  not  to  forsake  their  friends  and  relations, 
but  to  unite  with  and  stand  by  them  in  one  common  union  : 
the  only  sacrilice  they  have  to  make,  is  that  of  a  few  follies 
and  a  few  luxuries.  Necessity  is  not  the  ground  of  tlieir  com- 
merce with  you;  it  is  merely  an  affectation  of  your  modes 
and  customs  ;  the  love  for  home,  as  they  call  England,  thai 
makes  them  like  every  thing  which  comes  from  thence :  but 
passion  may  be  conquered  by  passion ;  they  will  abominate  as 
sincerely  as  they  now  love  you  ;  and  if  they  do,  they  have 
within  themselves  every  thing  requisite  to  the  food,  raiment,  or 
dwelling  of  mankind  :  they  have  no  need  of  your  commerce '" 
He  then  described  the  resources  of  the  Americans,  and  the 
facility  with  which  they  could  obtain  all  necessaries  without 
applying  to  England :  m  conclusion,  the  governor  gave  this 

^5  He  had  himself  held  the  situation  of  governor  of  Massa- 
chussetts. 
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prudent  advice  t — '  Do  nothing  which  may  bring  into  discus- 
sion questions  of  right,  which  must  become  mere  articles  of 
faith :  go  into  no  innovations  in  practice,  and  suiFer  no  en- 
croachments on  government :  extend  not  the  power  which  you 
have  of  imposing  taxes,  to  the  laying  internal  taxes  on  the 
colonies :  continue  to  exercise  the  power,  which  you  have 
already  exercised,  of  exacting  subsidies,  imposts,  and  duties ; 
but  exercise  this,  as  you  have  hitherto  done,  with  prudence  and 
moderation,  directed  by  the  spirit  of  commercial  wisdom. 
This  spirit  and  mode  of  government  will  cement  again  that 
union  which  is  shattered,  if  not  quite  broken  ;  will  restore  that 
spirit  of  obedience,  which  the  loss  of  authority  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  affection  on  the  other,  has  interrupted  ;  and  will 
re-establish  the  authority  as  well  as  force  of  civil  government, 
which  has  almost  lost  its  force  by  losing  its  authority.  Exert 
the  spirit  of  policy,  that  you  may  not  ruin  the  colonies  and 
yourselves  by  exertions  of  force.' 

The  resolutions  and  address  however  were  finally  adopted ; 
but  amendments  being  made,  tliey  were  sent  back  to  the  lords 
for  their  assent :  this  gave  rise  to  a  motion  for  recommitting 
the  address ;  and  the  proposal  to  revive  the  obsolete  statute  of 
Henry  VIII.  came  more  particularly  under  discussion  :  the 
intention  of  enforcing  it  was  reprobated  with  great  ability  by 
captain  Phipps,^  who  showed  that  its  original  intension  was 
quite  contrary  to  that  for  which  it  was  to  be  revived :  it  was 
passed,  when  a  portion  of  the  French  territory  was  in  our 
possession,  to  secure  for  the  king's  subjects  on  the  other  side 
of  the  channel  that  trial  by  a  juiy  of  their  countrymen,  of 
which  it  would  deprive  the  colonists  :  for  an  American  brought 
over  to  England  could  have  none  of  those  advantages  which, 
the  law  would  willingly  secure  to  every  one.  How  could  he 
effectually  challenge  jurors,  of  whose  characters  and  connexions 
he  must  be  ignorant  ?  How  avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of 
counsel,  to  whose  abilities  and  very  names  he  would  be  a 
stranger  ?  And  by  what  process  could  he  enforce  the  appear- 
ance of  witnesses  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  ?  But  if 
the  culprit,  with  all  these  disadvantages,  should  be  acquitted,' 
what  reparation  could  be  made  to  an  ingenuous  mind  for  so 

20  A  fter wards  lord  Mulgrave. 

'  '  And  acquitted  he  must  be,'  said  Mr.  Phippa  ;  '  for  the  act  of 
Heni-y  VIII.  is  for  treasons  committed  out  of  the  realm,  and  the 
twenty-fifth  of  Edward  HI.  makes  lovyintj  war  within  the  realm 
treason ;  so  that  whether  America  is  in  or  out  of  the  realm,  it 
cannot  be  within  the  letter  of  both  these  acts.' 
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foul  an  imputation  as  disloyalty  ?  for  dragging  him  from  the 
endearments  of  domestic  life,  from  the  land  of  liberty,  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey,  to  drink  at  the  bitter  fountain  of  op- 
pression ?  Would  he  return  less  possessed  of  the  confidence  of 
his  fellow-subjects,  less  convinced  of  the  inconveniences  at- 
tending a  state  of  dependence,  or  less  anxious  to  cast  off"  the 
yoke,  from  this  new  outrage  ? 

Ministers  however  alleged,  that  the  atrocious  spirit  of 
Massachussetts  rendered  a  revival  of  this  statute  necessary, 
though  it  was  improbable  that  it  would  ever  be  put  into  exe- 
cution; since  a  proper  display  of  vigor  and  lenity  must  bring 
back  the  colonists  to  a  sense  of  duty.  The  ignorance  dis- 
played at  this  time  by  English  ministers  of  the  American 
character  is  very  surprising ;  nor  can  we  help  wondering  at  the 
infatuation  of  men,  who  when  they  had  so  highly  irritated  the 
colonists  by  the  infringement  of  one  great  constitutional  right, 
sought  to  calm  them  by  attacking  another  still  more  dear  to 
British  subjects.  The  motion  for  recommitment  was  lost  by 
a  great  majority. 

On  the  14th  of  March  the  house  again  took  up  the  con- 
sideration of  American  affairs,  in  consequence  of  a  representa- 
tion from  New  York,  denying  the  right  of  parliament  to  tax 
them :  lord  North  opposed  its  reception  ;  and  colonel  Barrc 
observed,  that  his  predictions  respecting  the  loss  of  our.  colo- 
nies, when  the  stamp  act  was  passed,  were  now  about  to  be 
accomplished.  Some  observations  were  made  on  the  unpro- 
ductiveness and  expense  of  American  taxes.  Mr.  Grenville 
said,  with  great  truth,  that  there  was  no  medium  :  we  must 
either  resolve  strictly  to  execute  the  revenue  laws  in  America, 
or  abandon  the  right  with  a  good  grace,  and  repeal  the  de- 
claratory act,  as  well  as  these  laws.  Mr.  Burke  answered, 
there  might  be  and  was  a  proper  medium  :  the  right  of  tax- 
ation was  undoubted ;  but  a  minister  ought  to  be  well  con- 
vinced of  the  expediency  before  he  attempted  to  enforce  it.  It 
was  resolved  not  to  receive  the  representation.  At  a  later 
period,  governor  Pownal  moved  to  repeal  the  revenue  acts 
affecting  North  America,  and  supported  his  motion  by  a  long 
and  able  speech;  but  as  the  session  was  far  advanced,  the 
discussion  of  this  important  subject  was  deferred.  The  NuUw?i 
Tempus  bill  of  last  session  was  passed,  and  its  benefits  extended 
to  America. 

The  charter  of  the  East  India  company  was  prolonged  for 
the  farther  term  of  five  years,  on  conditions  similar  to  those  in 
the  last  agreement :    they  were  however   allowed  to  increase 
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their  dividends  to  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent.,  provided  the  ad- 
dition did  not  exceed  one  per  cent  in  any  one  year  :  should  the 
company  be  obliged  to  reduce  their  dividends  in  that  period,  a 
proportionate  sum  v^^as  to  be  deducted  from  their  annual 
payment  of  £400,000  to  government;  and  should  they  fall 
to  six  per  cent,  this  payment  was  to  cease.  The  company 
was  also  bound  to  export  British  goods,  at  an  average,  of 
equal  value  with  those  sent  to  India  during  the  last  five  years  ; 
and  should  any  surplus  of  cash  remain  in  England,  after  pay- 
ment of  specified  debts,  it  was  to  be  lent  to  government  at  the 
rate  of  two  per  cent.  These  stipulations  were  considered  a 
favorable  specimen  of  financial  talents  in  lord  North,  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer. 

On  the  last  day  of  February  a  message  from  the  king  was 
delivered  to  the  house,  informing  them  that  the  arrears  of  the 
civil  list  amounted  to  £513,000,  and  desiring  the  assistance  of 
his  faithful  commons  to  discharge  this  heavy  encumbrance. 
In  the  present  state  of  financial  difficulties,  when  it  was  de- 
termined in  the  royal  mind  to  subdue  the  rebellious  spirit 
of  America  at  any  cost,  and  when  every  attack  on  prerogative 
was  felt  so  sensibly,  this  wasteful  expenditure  of  the  public 
resources  naturally  excited  the  opponents  of  administration  to 
demand  the  production  of  papers  to  account  for  these  arrears  ; 
but  such  was  the  zeal  and  loyalty  of  the  house,  that  after  three 
days  of  warm  debate,  the  motion  was  negatived,  and  the  sum 
granted,  without  the  formality  of  an  inquiry.  On  the  ninth  of 
May,  parliament  was  prorogued  ;  and  the  king,  in  his  speech, 
exhorted  the  members,  with  more  than  ordinary  earnestness,  to 
exert  themselves  in  repressing  the  eiforts  of  the  disaffected  in 
their  several  counties,  and  in  maintaining  public  peace  and 
good  order. 

The  effects  produced  in  America  by  the  revival  of  the  obso- 
lete statute  of  Henry  VIII.  corresponded  to  the  predictions  of 
those  who  opposed  it ;  for  it  not  only  enraged  the  disaffected, 
but  alarmed  the  loyal.  Many,  who  had  uniformly  supported 
the  legislative  supremacy  of  Great  Britain,  now  began  to 
question  an  authority  which  afforded  such  ready  means  of 
oppression.  In  Massachussetts,  the  projected  scheme,  assisted 
by  the  presence  of  the  militaiy,  inspired  some  awe  for  a  time  : 
but  political  writers  soon  resumed  their  avocations ;  and  the 
new  assembly,  adhering  to  the  spirit  of  the  last,  stated,  in 
a  message  to  the  governor,  that  they  could  not  proceed  to 
business  while  ships  of  war  were  in  their  harbor,  and  a  mi- 
litary force  stationed,  not  only  within  their  city,  but  in  the  very 
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street  where  the  assembly  met ;  nay,  widi  cannon  pointed 
towards  the  door  of  the  court-house  :  the  answer  was,  that  he 
had  no  power  to  remove  either  ships  or  troops.  When  the 
assembly  proceeded  to  elect  a  council,  they  carefully  excluded 
every  person  attached  to  government,  or  opposed  to  the  turbu- 
lence of  party ;  and  they  entered  a  resolution  on  their  jour- 
nals, protesting  that  their  transaction  of  business  was  an  act 
of  necessity,  not  to  be  drawn  into  a  precedent.  After  many 
violent  altercations,  and  an  interruption  of  public  business  for 
three  weeks,  the  governor  informed  them,  that  although  he  had 
not  power  to  remove  the  troops  from  Boston,  he  could  ad- 
journ the  assembly  to  another  tovra  ;  and  accordingly  he  did 
adjourn  them  to  Cambridge :  but  their  indignation  was  not 
lessened,  when,  as  they  observed,  ^  instead  of  the  least  abate- 
ment of  military  parade,  the  general  assembly  was  made  to 
give  way  to  an  armed  force ; '  and  the  cannon  were  withdrawn 
from  the  neighboiiiood  of  the  court-house  on  the  very  night 
after  the  adjournment. 

But  whatever  resentment  the  house  might  feel  at  this  re- 
moval, they  could  now  consistently  proceed  to  business,  which 
was  greatly  in  arrear ;  and  in  their  attention  to  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  province  they  did  not  overlook  the  interesting 
subjects  relating  to  their  disputes  with  Great  Britain.  On  the 
twenty-seventh  of  June,  they  voted  a  petition  to  the  king  for 
the  removal  of  their  governor;  and  on  the  following  day,  a 
message  was  received  from  Sir  Francis  Bernard,  containing  no 
reference  to  such  petition,  but  informing  the  house  that  his 
majesty  had  required  his  presence  in  England  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  real  state  of  the  province  ;  but  as  he  was  to 
attend  the  king  in  quality  of  governor,  he  added,  that  the  same 
necessity  for  a  grant  of  the  usual  salary  existed  as  heretofore  ; 
and  desired  that  such  grant,  according  to  the  forty-ninth  in- 
struction, should  precede  all  other  business  of  the  session :  the 
house  however  thought  proper  to  put  a  different  construction 
on  the  order;  and  having  refused  compliance,  entered  into 
several  warm  resolutions,  in  language  of  greater  exasperation 
than  had  yet  appeared  in  the  official  acts  of  any  provincial 
legislature. 

On  the  sixth  of  July,  the  governor  sent  a  statement  of 
expenses  incurred  by  the  royal  troops  quartered  in  Boston, 
with  a  request  from  general  Gage,  that  funds  might  be  pro- 
vided to  discharge  the  same,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the 
mutiny  act.  The  house  had  frequently  found  means  of  mis- 
understanding or  evading  the  royal  instructions;   as  in  the 
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case  of  the  stamp  act,  when  a  resolution  was  passed  to  use  no 
stamped  paper :  but  here  no  room  was  left  for  misunder- 
standing or  evasion ;  the  terms  of  the  mutiny  act  were  clear 
and  explicit ;  and  it  was  now  to  be  seen  whether  they  would 
openly  refuse  to  comply  with  an  act  of  parliament,  or  by  one 
vote  give  up  the  great  principle  of  taxation,  and  make  a  pro- 
vision for  the  very  troops  which  were  sent  to  force  them  into 
such  compliance.  After  an  indignant  denunciation  of  the  act  in 
question,  and  observing  that  '  of  all  the  new  regulations,  the 
stamp  act  not  excepted,  it  was  the  most  excessively  un- 
reasonable,' they  thus  declared  their  resolution : — '  your  excel- 
lency must  excuse  us  in  this  express  declaration ;  that  as  we 
cannot,  consistently  with  our  honor  or  interest,  and  much  less 
with  the  duty  we  owe  to  our  constituents,  so  we  never  will 
make  provision  for  the  purposes  in  your  several  messages 
mentioned.' 

Thus  ended  the  attempt  to  enforce  the  mutiny  act  in  Massa- 
chussetts.  On  receiving  this  decision,  the  governor  prorogued 
the  assembly,  and  took  his  final  leave  of  them  in  the  follovsdng 
terms  : — '  To  his  majesty  therefore,  and  if  he  pleases,  to  his 
parliament,  must  be  referred  your  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the 
imperial  sovereignty :  by  your  own  acts  you  will  be  judged : 
you  need  not  be  apprehensive  of  any  misrepresentations ;  as  it 
is  not  in  the  power  of  your  enemies,  if  you  have  any,  to  add 
to  your  publications  :  they  are  plain  and  explicit,  and  need  no 
comment.  It  is  my  duty,  and  I  shall  do  it  with  regret,  to 
transmit  to  the  king  true  copies  of  your  proceedings  :  and  that 
his  majesty  may  have  an  opportunity  to  signify  his  pleasure 
thereon  before  you  meet  again,  I  think  it  necessary  to  pro- 
rogue this  general  court  immediately,  to  the  usual  time  of  the 
winter  session. '^ 

At  the  departure  of  Sir  Francis  Bernard,  the  powers  of 
government  devolved  on  lieutenant-governor  Hutchinson,  a 
native  of  the  province,  and  in  point  of  abilities  one  of  the 
foremost  men  that  it  has  produced  ;  but  actuated  by  a  grasping 
ambition  and  an  inordinate  love  of  office  and  aggrandisement. 
'  Whilst  a  member  of  the  house  of  representatives,  he  had  in  a 
time  of  peculiar  embarrassment  been  of  the  greatest  service  to 
the  province,  and  acquired  an  extensive  influence :  as  chief 
justice,  he  was  upright,  impartial,  and  popular ;  but  when,  as 
lieutenant-governor  and  governor,  he  lent  the  aid  of  his  great 
abilities  to  the  cause  of  the  ministry,  his  popularity  and  in- 

2  Massachussetts  State  Papers,  p.  188. 
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fluence  were  lost,  and  his  name  was  execrated.  When  the 
disputes  with  Great  Britain  commenced,  he  was  already  a  man 
of  distinction,  in  favor  with  ministers,  and  justly  calculating 
on  higher  preferment  from  them  :  therefore  although  he  seems 
at  first  not  to  have  approved  the  plan  of  taxing  the  colonies  ; 
yet  when  the  dispute  came  to  be  one  about  the  extent  of  the 
royal  prerogative  and  of  the  power  of  parliament,  his  habits, 
and  what  he  probably  considered  his  interest,  naturally  drew 
him  to  the  side  of  the  crown ;  and  his  talents  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  the  royal  party.' ^ 

The  example  of  Massachussetts  was  followed  by  other  pro- 
vinces :  bitter  altercations  took  place  between  the  legislatures 
and  governors,  several  of  whom,  like  Sir  Francis  Bernard, 
dissolved  the  assemblies.  The  spirit  of  disaffection  every 
where  increased;  and  associations  against  British  commerce 
were  instituted  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  exports  to  America 
this  year  were  found  to  fall  short  of  those  in  the  year  pre- 
ceding by  £740,000 :  the  revenue  also  derived  from  that 
country  was  reduced  from  £70,000  to  £30,000  :  *  manufactured 
articles  began  to  be  smuggled  from  other  countries,  especially 
from  France ;  and  thus  the  narrow  views  of  ministers  not  only 
destroyed  the  resources  of  Great  Britain,  but  tended  to  enrich 
its  commercial  and  political  rivals. 

The  transactions  above  mentioned,  and  the  consequent  loss 
of  profit,  greatly  alarmed  our  merchants ;  so  that  about  this 
period  a  circular  letter  was  sent  from  lord  Hillsborough  to  the 
provinces,  acquainting  them,  '  that  his  majesty's  ministers  in- 
tended to  propose,  in  the  next  session  of  parliament,  the  taking 
off  all  duties  on  glass,  paper,  and  colors,  as  having  been 
enacted  contrary  to  the  true  principles  of  commerce ;'  and 
assuring  them,  that  no  additional  taxes  were  contemplated  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue  from  the  colonies  :  this  con- 
cession was  wisely  made  to  conciliate  America,  in  the  present 
state  of  disaffection  and  discontent  prevailing  in  England. 
*  But,'  says  Mr.  Belsham,  '  as  the  wisdom  of  man  is  generally 
blended  with  a  portion  of  folly,  the  duty  on  tea  was  purposely 
and  invidiously  left,  as  a  mark  of  the  legislative  supremacy  of 
Great  Britain,  very  contrary  to  the  inclinations  and  earnest 
endeavors  of  the  minister,  who  by  cogent  arguments  demon- 
strated in  council  the  impolicy  of  leaving  that  fatal  germ  of 
contention  to  expand  into  incurable  animosity.     But  though 

3  North  American  Review  for  October,  1820,  p.  328. 
*  In  1767  it  was  ^110,000. 
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the  duke  of  Grafton  was  on  this  occasion  powerfully  supported 
by  lord  Camden,  and  various  other  names  of  the  highest 
respectability,  his  system  of  moderation  was  most  unfortunately 
overruled  in  the  cabinet,  in  a  favorite  point  of  primary  im- 
portance within  his  own  department,  by  the  operation  of  that 
secret  and  baleful  influence,  which,  it  might  surely  have  been 
imagined,  the  evil  genius  of  Britain  alone  could  at  this  mo- 
mentous conjuncture  have  awakened  into  action.  From  this 
period  the  duke  of  Grafton  entertained  fixed  and  serious  ideas 
of  relinquishing  his  station  so  soon  as  a  successor  could  be 
provided  by  his  majesty.'  * 

During  the  summer,  discontents  rose  higher  in  England 
than  at  any  preceding  period  of  the  reign.  The  disputes  with 
America,  and  the  expulsion  of  Wilkes,  kept  the  public  mind 
in  a  state  of  constant  excitement;  especially  since  to  this 
latter  cause  of  dissatisfaction,  was  added  that  arising  from  the 
nomination  of  a  man  supported  by  a  minority ;  which  involved 
a  constitutional  right  of  great  importance.  The  question  was, 
whether  expulsion  constituted  disqualification  during  the  cur- 
rent parliament.  The  great  abilities  of  Dr.  Johnson  were 
employed  in  proving  the  affirmative ;  ^  and  his  chief  argument 
was,  that  the  power  of  disqualification  was  necessary  to  the 
house  of  commons  ;  for  otherwise  expulsion  would  be  a  nomi- 
nal, not  a  real  punishment.  It  was  contended,  on  the  other 
side,  that  although  the  house  of  commons  could  expel,  the 
concurrence  of  all  branches  of  the  legislature  was  necessary 
to  incapacitate;  and  on  these  grounds  the  city  of  London 
petitioned  the  king  to  dissolve  the  parliament.  The  writer 
who  entered  most  fully  into  this  question,  on  the  grounds  of 
law  and  precedent,  was  the  celebrated  author  of  Junius's 
Letters,  who  began  his  fierce  implacable  warfare  against  the 
conductors  of  government  in  the  beginning  of  this  year.  His 
argument  rested  on  the  axiom,  that  political  expediency  does 
not  prove  existing  law.  He  defied  his  opponents  to  produce 
any  statute  applicable  to  the  subject ;  and  with  regard  to  the 
precedent  of  VValpole,  on  which  they  mainly  rested,  he  took  it 
to  pieces,  and  showed  that  it  was  not  a  case  in  point.' 

The  Middlesex  election  also  drew  forth  the  powers  of  this 

5  History  of  England,  vol.  v.  p.  286.  It  has  been  thought 
proper  to  quote  this  passage,  because  Mr.  Belshara  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  consulting  private  documents  relating  to  the  dxxke  of 
Grafton's  public  life. 

^  In  his  essay  intitled  False  Alarm. 

7  See  Letter  xv.  dated  July  19,  1769. 
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extraordinary  writer,  who  eagerly  embraced  so  favorable  an 
opportunity  of  advancing  the  great  object  he  had  in  view,  the 
restoration  of  the  whig  aristocracy  to  power  :  to  effect  this  it 
was  necessary  to  overthrow  the  duke  of  Grafton's  adminis- 
tration, which  he  accordingly  attacked  with  the  most  virulent 
invective  and  the  most  energetic  eloquence.  To  an  indignation 
against  this  hated  cabinet  in  general,  he  added  strong  personal 
resentment  against  individual  members  of  it;  and  availing 
himself  of  his  impenetrable  secresy,  mixing  up  truth  with 
falsehood,  supplying  deficiency  of  information  with  bold 
conjecture  or  shameless  fiction,  combining  public  grievances 
with  popular  clamor,  and  national  pressure  with  party  interests, ' 
• — he  formed  a  strong  and  masked  battery,  which  he  brought  to 
bear  with  terrific  effect  on  the  fortress  of  ministerial  power. 
But  though  we  may  start  at  the  boldness  of  his  calumnies,  or 
shudder  at  the  almost  demoniacal  spirit  which  sometimes 
appears  in  his  denunciations  against  the  highest  characters  in 
the  realm,  it  must  be  confessed  that  good  arose  from  the 
alarum  which  he  rang  throughout  the  kingdom :  the  people 
were  roused  to  watch  the  designs  of  their  rulers,  to  inspect 
vigilantly  the  state  of  public  affairs,  and  to  examine  questions 
in  which  the  safety  of  the  constitution  and  their  own  liberties 
were  concerned:  *  from  that  period,'  as  an  ingenious  writer 
observes,  ^  no  erring  politician  was  suffered  to  remain  in 
peace,  no  guilty  one  to  escape  with  impunity :  the  supporters 
of  arbitrary  power,  the  ministers  of  secret  corruption,  all  who 
sought  in  any  manner  to  trample  on  the  liberty  of  the  .people, 
trembled  at  the  very  name  of  Junius.  To  fly  from  his  wrath, 
or  to  contend  with  his  censure,  was  equally  hopeless :  the 
endeavor  to  refute  his  accusations  in  most  cases  only  rendered 
their  truth  more  evident  and  their  power  more  sure.  An  ex- 
pedient to  destroy  the  force  of  his  satire  acted  in  the  hand  of 
the  inventor  like  a  sword  of  steel  against  the  forked  lightning 
of  heaven ; — it  gave  a  steadier  direction  and  a  more  burning 
intensity  to  the  angry  flash.'  ^ 

Assuming  the  country  to  be  verging  towards  ruin  from  evil 
counsels,  popular  commotions,  wasted  finances,  and  the 
jealousy  of  foreign  powers,  he  made  his  attacks  on  specific 
measures  and  political  characters,  for  a  double  purpose :  he 
wished  to  trace  the  source  of  all  this  evil  to  the  system  in- 
troduced by  lord  Bute  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign,  and  to 
siiow  that  the  present  members  of  administration  were  the 

8  North  Americah  Review,  No.  20,  p.  316. 
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fittest  tools  for  carrying  that  system  into  effect:  the  Middle- 
sex election  therefore  offered  him  a  fine  occasion  of  assailing 
them  through  the  parliament,  which  he  represented  as  their 
worthless  instrument  in  violating  the  elective  fi'anchise,  and 
thus  wounding  the  constitution  in  one  of  its  most  vital  parts. 
But  not  content  with  laying  ministers,  with  lords  and  commons, 
prostrate  at  his  feet,  he  determined  to  attack  the  system  in  the 
very  highest  quarters ;  and  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  king 
himself,  which  was  dexterously  adapted  to  the  popular  pre- 
judices, and  to  the  views  of  the  whig  aristocracy,  he  imputed 
all  the  errors  of  his  majesty's  reign  to  a  dereliction  of  the 
policy  of  his  predecessors,  and  his  adhesion  to  those  new 
counsellors,  who  are  designated  as  Scotchmen,  in  allusion  to 
the  country  of  lord  Bute.  '  I  am  ready,'  says  he,  '  to  hope 
for  every  thing  from  their  new-born  zeal,  and  from  the  future 
steadiness  of  their  allegiance ;  but  hitherto  they  have  no  claim 
to  your  favor.  To  honor  them  with  a  determined  predilection 
and  confidence,  in  exclusion  of  your  English  subjects,  who 
placed  your  family,  and,  in  spite  of  treachery  and  rebelliouj 
have  supported  it  on  the  throne,  is  a  mistake  too  gross  even 
for  the  unsuspecting  generosity  of  youth ;  we  trace  it  how- 
ever to  an  original  bias  in  your  education,  and  are  ready  to 
allow  for  your  inexperience.' 

The  prosecution  of  his  printer  and  publisher  served  only  to 
increase  the  fame  and  exasperate  the  attacks  of  Junius  :  but 
though  he  succeeded  by  the  artillery  of  his  wit  and  eloquence 
to  effect  a  breach  in  the  political  fortress,  the  whigs  were 
unable  to  enter  :  its  defenders  changed  their  leader  and  a  few 
subalterns,  but  kept  firm  possession  of  the  place. 

Alarmed  at  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  people,  ministers  now 
sought  to  counteract  it  by  procuring  loyal  addresses  from 
various  parts  of  the  country  ;  but  only  four  counties,  and  very 
few  corporations,  beside  the  two  universities,  were  found 
willing  to  forward  their  views  ;  whilst  numerous  petitions  of  a 
contrary  tendency,  accompanied  by  the  most  virulent  remon- 
strances and  insolent  expostulations,  had  the  effect  of  raising 
discontent  to  an  extraordinary  height,  before  the  legislature 
could  assemble.^     With  a  farther  view  of  embarrassing  govern- 


^  How  unexpected  by  ministers  were  the  tumults  raised  on 
account  of  Wilkes  may  be  seen  from  the  following  letter  of  lord 
]vOchford  to  Sir  A.  Mitchell : — '  I  write  only  to  have  the  satis- 
faction of  acquainting  you,  that  on  Friday  last  the  expulsion  of 
Mr.  Wilkes  from  the  house  of  commons  was  determined  by  a 
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ment,  the  city  of  London  again  elected  alderman  Beckford  to . 
the  mayoralty  :  an  attempt  was  made  to  prevent  it,  by  reference 
to  some  ancient  by-laws,  which  forbade  the  same  person  to  be 
chosen  twice  within  the  space  of  seven  years ;  but  the  ob- 
jection was  overruled  by  precedents. 

Ireland,  as  well  as  England,  was  in  a  state  of  trouble  and 
commotion  :  the  great  expenses  of  elections,  after  the  oc- 
tennial bill  had  passed,  were  severely  felt ;  and  the  constant 
residence  of  the  chief  governor  offended  many,  with  whose 
power  and  influence  it  began  to  interfere.  Loyal  addresses 
however  having  been  voted  without  much  opposition  in  both 
houses,  a  motion  was  made,  and  after  considerable  trouble 
carried,  to  augment  the  military  force  in  that  country  by  a 
completion  of  the  battalions  on  the  Irish  establishment :  many 
important  regulations  also  were  introduced  into  the  routine  of 
service. 

The  affairs  of  India  now  require  some  portion  of  our 
attention.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  a  dominion  like  that 
of  the  British  would  remain  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  weak- 
ness, and  be  subject  to  continual  attacks  :  accordingly,  soon 
after  lord  Clive's  departure,  hostile  operations  were  commenced 
by  Hyder  Ali,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  and  of  great  talents, 
who  had  usurped  the  government  of  Mysore,  and  devoted  the 
resources  of  his  powerful  mind  to  the  establishment  of  a 
vigorous  and  efficient  administration.  Finding  the  British 
power  a  strong  barrier  against  the  extension  of  his  dominion, 
he  artfully  attempted  to  engage  the  native  princes  to  combine 
with  him  against  their  protectors;  in  pursuance  of  which 
scheme,  he  prevailed  on  the  nizam,  or  subahdar  of  the  Deccan, 
to  forego  his  alliance  with  the  English,  and  to  join  him  in  a 
declaration  of  war.  An  English  corps  under  colonel  Smith, 
which  was  in  Hyder  Ali's  dominions,  but  had  separated  from 
the  nizam's  army  in  consequence  of  some  intimation  of  his 
designs,  was  attacked  on  its  march,  near  Changamal,  by  the 
united  forces  of  the  new  allies.  The  assault  was  sustained  for 
the  space  of  an  hour,  and  the  enemy  at  length  vigorously 
repelled ;  but  the  British  were  obliged  to  hasten,  in  a  march  of. 
thirty-six  hours  without  any  refreshment,  to  Trinomalee.  Here 
they  took  refuge  within  the  fortress,  from  which  they  beheld 

majority  of  219  to  137  ;  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  undeceive  foreign 
courts  with  regard  to  the  embarrassment  they  might  suppose 
would  continue  to  he  given  to  government  by  that  turbulent 
spirit.' 
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the  surrounding  country  covered  with  the  enemy's  troops,  and 
devastated  w^ith  fire  and  sword.  Colonel  Smith  however  did 
not  long  remain  idle,  though  obliged  to  act  with  caution.  After 
some  engagements,  the  nizam,  whose  resources  and  disordered 
government  could  ill  endure  a  protracted  contest,  grew 
heartily  tired  of  the  war,  and  signified  to  the  English  a  desire 
of  negociation.  As  a  security  against  deception,  colonel  Smith 
insisted  that  he  should  first  separate  his  forces  from  those  of 
Hyder ;  but  in  the  mean  time  the  period  of  operations  returned  ; 
and  the  English  commander,  being  reinforced,  defeated  the  ene- 
my in  a  severe  action  near  Amboor.  This  disaster  quickly  brought 
the  nizam  to  terms  ;  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  in  February, 
1768,  by  which  he  ceded  the  dewanee  of  Carnatic  Balagaut 
to  the  company,  subject  however  to  a  payment  of  seven  lacs 
per  annum,  and  the  same  tribute  to  the  Mahrattas  :  the 
English  agreed  to  assist  him  with  two  battalions  of  sepoys  and 
six  pieces  of  cannon  as  often  as  required ;  and  the  tribute  due 
to  the  nizam  for  the  Circars  was  reduced  from  a  perpetual  rent 
of  nine  lacs,  to  that  of  seven  for  the  space  of  six  years. 

The  defeat  and  separation  of  the  allies  raised  the  tone  of  the 
Madras  government;  and  to  bring  the  conduct  of  the  war 
more  under  its  control,  two  members  of  council  were  in- 
judiciously sent  to  act  as  field  deputies,  without  whose  con- 
currence no  operations  could  be  carried  on.  These  members 
compelled  the  commander  of  the  troops  to  renounce  his  own 
plan  of  operations,  in  order  to  act  offensively  against  Mysore ; 
but  the  army,  too  feeble  for  the  enterprise,  could  not  proceed 
with  energy ;  and  the  summer  passed  away  in  unavailing 
movements.  Hyder,  whose  government  required  his  presence, 
made  in  September  overtures  for  peace,  which  were  haughtily 
rejected ;  but  he  was  by  no  means  inattentive  to  the  concerns 
of  the  war.  Taught  by  experience,  he  now  avoided  a  general 
engagement  with  the  English ;  but  he  straitened  their  quarters, 
cut  off  their  supplies,  and  exhausted  them  in  an  unavailing 
pursuit :  having  also  increased  his  army  by  alliances  with  the 
Mahrattas,  he  took  the  considerable  fortress  of  Mulwaggle,  and 
gained  some  advantages  over  colonel  Wood,  who  in  vain 
attempted  to  recover  the  place.  The  presidency,  dissatisfied 
with  the  progress  of  the  war  under  colonel  Smith,  who  in 
return  was  highly  exasperated  by  the  control  of  the  field  depu- 
ties, recalled  that  excellent  officer,  and  commanded  their  ally, 
Mohammed  Ali,  nabob  of  Arcot,  to  join  the  army,  which  was 
becoming  weak  and  despondent  through  sickness  and  desertion. 
Hyder  now  displayed  increasing  vigor :    he  fiercely  attacked 
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colonel  Wood,  and  that  officer  was  unable  to  save  his  baggage  : 
before  the  end  of  the  year  he  recovered  all  the  territory  he  had 
lost;  and  in  January,  1769,  he  carried  his  usual  ravages  into 
the  Carnatic ;  the  whole  southern  part  of  which  he  plundered 
and  laid  waste,  except  the  dominions  of  the  rajah  of  Tanjore, 
who  saved  himself  by  a  timely  accommodation.  The  British 
army,  being  unprovided  with  cavalry,  could  neither  overtake 
the  enemy  nor  interrupt  his  devastations.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, colonel  Smith  was  again  sent  to  take  the  chief 
command,  who  straitened  the  enemy's  movements,  and  dex- 
terously interposed  a  detachment  between  Hyder  and  his  own 
dominions :  this  however  was  of  less  consequence  to  that 
chief,  as  he  drew  his  resources  from  the  countries  in  which  he 
fought. 

Hyder  now,  in  his  turn,  meditated  a  stroke,  which  he 
executed  with  great  address  :  sending  home  all  his  heavy  bag- 
gage and  plunder  from  Pondicherry,  where  he  had  been  twice 
to  confer  with  the  French,  he  drew  the  British  army,  by  a 
series  of  skilful  movements,  to  a  considerable  distance  from 
Madras  :  then  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  6000  horse,  and 
performing  a  march  of  120  miles  in  three  days,  he  appeared 
suddenly  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  city.  His  demands  were, 
that  a  negociation  for  peace  should  be  opened  instantly,  during 
which  all  advances  of  the  army  in  the  field  should  be  for- 
bidden. The  council  were  struck  with  consternation  :  the  fort 
indeed  might  have  held  out  till  the  arrival  of  colonel  Smith ; 
but  the  open  town  with  all  its  riches,  the  adjacent  country  with 
the  fine  garden-houses  of  the  governor  and  council,  would  have 
been  ravaged  and  destroyed.  Hyder's  proposition  therefore  was 
accepted,  and  a  treaty  concluded  on  the  fourth  of  April,  1769, 
which  stipulated,  first,  for  mutual  restitution  of  conquests; 
and,  secondly,  for  mutual  aid  and  alliance  in  defensive  wars. 

Hyder  Ali  was  discovered  to  be  the  ablest  foe  with  whom  the 
British  had  been  yet  engaged  in  India ;  and  this  was  the  first 
war,  in  which,  without  acquiring  any  advantage,  they  had 
incurred  the  loss  of  all  their  expenses.  The  price  of  East  India 
stock,  in  consequence  of  these  disasters,  fell  sixty  per  cent.;  and 
the  treaty  with  Hyder  was  for  the  directors  a  never-failing 
source  of  resentment  and  reproach  :  they  accused  the  presi- 
dency of  irresolution  and  incapacity,  and  blamed  the  pusil- 
lanimity with  which  peace  had  been  made  at  the  dictation  of 
an  enemy,  and  the  foundation  laid  of  future  insult :  yet  they 
pretended  not  that  the  renunciation  of  conquests  was  worse 
than  a  continuation  of  the  war;   or  that  the  vain  boast  of 
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driving  Hyder's  cavalry  from  the  walls  of  Madras  would  not 
have  been  dearly  purchased  with  the  plunder  of  the  city  and 
adjacent  country.  The  answer  of  the  presidency  was,  'that 
they  were  compelled  to  make  peace  for  want  of  money  to  wage 
war.'Jo 

In  the  mean  time,  the  government  of  Madras,  unable  alone 
to  support  the  expenses  incurred,  was  obliged  to  draw  on  the 
council  of  Calcutta  for  supplies :  the  money  remitted  from 
Bengal,  during  a  depreciation  of  coinage,  occasioned  an  im- 
mense loss  from  the  enhanced  rate  of  exchange ;  and  the 
possessors  of  unadulterated  silver  were  so  tenacious  of  it,  that 
few  rupees  were  in  circulation  :  investments  could  no  longer  be 
made  to  China,  and  the  labors  of  manufacturers  were  at  a 
stand.  At  this  time  also  a  new  subject  of  alarm  arose  with 
regard  to  Sujah  Dowla,  who  was  said  to  be  augmenting  and 
disciplining  his  troops  ;  but  a  deputation  sent  from  Calcutta  to 
examine  into  his  conduct,  induced  him  to  disband  a  great  part 
of  his  forces,  and  enter  into  a  treaty  not  to  increase  them 
beyond  a  limited  number. 

The  alarm  excited  in  England  by  this  dangerous  state  of  the 
company's  affairs  induced  the  directors  to  propose  sending  out 
new  commissioners,  called  supervisors,  with  authority  to  exa- 
mine and  rectify  every  department,  even  so  far  as  to  counter- 
mand the  operations  and  suspend  the  authority  of  the  presi 
dents  and  councils.  The  scheme  was  vehemently  opposed  by 
the  friends  of  the  present  rulers  in  India,  and  by  those  who 
disliked  the  accumulation  of  exorbitant  powers  in  a  few  hands  : 
but  the  general  disappointment  of  the  proprietors  in  their 
golden  dreams  prevailed ;  and  this  important  trust  was  delegated 
to  Mr.  Vansittart,  Mr.  Scrafton,  and  colonel  Ford,  who  had  all 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  affairs  of  India. 

These  differences  however  were  scarcely  terminated,  before" 
the  directors  were  embaiTassed  by  a  claim  of  the  government, 
in  consequence  of  an  application  made  for  two  ships  of  the 
line  with  some  frigates,  that  the  naval  officer  whom  the  crown 
might  appoint  should  be  allowed  to  take  a  share  in  trans- 
actions with  native  princes,  and  act  as  a  principal  in  the 
offensive  and  defensive  policy  of  the  country.  The  directors 
represented  this  proposal  as  affecting  the  honor  and  existence 
of  the  company,  and  illustrated  its  bad  policy  from  the  ruin  of 
the  French  East  India  company.  The  great  argument  on  the 
other  side  was  furnished  by  lord  Clive  and  the  directors  them- 

10  Mill's  British  India,  vol.  iii.  p.  425. 
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selves,  who  had  used  the  most  emphatical  terms  to  create  a 
belief  that  the  unprosperous  state  of  their  government  w^as 
wholly  produced  by  the  rapacity  and  misconduct  of  those  who 
conducted  it  in  the  east :  the  authority  of  a  king's  officer  was 
held  up  as  an  indispensable  security  against  these  delinquen- 
cies ;  and  the  dignity  of  the  master  whom  he  served  was 
represented  as  necessary  to  add  weight  to  the  negociations  of  a 
commercial  body.  After  long  and  acrimonious  debates,  the 
powers  demanded  by  government  were  condemned  in  a  court  of 
proprietors ;  but  a  compromise  was  at  last  effected ;  the  com- 
pany consenting  to  sanction  the  interference  of  the  naval 
commander  within  the  gulf  of  Persia,  where  they  were  em- 
broiled with  some  of  the  neighboring  chiefs :  the  demand  for 
two  ships  of  the  line  was  suspended  on  one  side,  and  the  legal 
objection  to  the  commission  of  the  supervisors  withdrawn  on 
the  other.  Two  frigates,  besides  the  squadron  for  the  gulf  of 
Persia,  were  ordered  on  the  Indian  service :  in  one  of  them  the 
supervisors  took  their  passage ;  but  she  never  reached  her  port ; 
nor  was  any  intelligence  of  her,  or  of  her  passengers,  ever 
received. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

GEORGE   III.    (continued.)— 1770. 

Parliament  meets — King's  speech — Lord  Chatham's  reappearance 
in  the  house — His  speech  on  American  and  domestic  affairs — 
Lord  Mansfield's— Lord  Chatham's  reply — Supported  by  lord 
Camden — Debates  in  the  commons  on  an  amendment  to  the 
address — Strength  of  opposition  and  signs  of  an  approaching 
dissolution  of  the  cabinet — Lord  Camden  dismissed  —  Mr. 
Yorke  accepts  the  great  seal — His  death — Resignations  sent  in 
— Marquis  of  Rockingham's  motion — Uuke  of  Grafton's  reply ; 
resignation  —  Lord  North  made  premier,  and  Sir  Fletcher 
Norton  speaker — Other  ministerial  changes — Mr.  Dowdeswell's 
motion  regarding  elections — Met  by  lord  North — Lord  Rock- 
ingham's on  the  same  topic — Answered  by  lord  Sandwich,  &c. 
— Conduct  of  the  livery  of  London — Remonstrance  to  the  king 
— Conduct  of  the  county  of  Middlesex — Wilkes's  conduct  after 
his  release  from  confinement — Call  of  the  house  of  lords  by 
lord  Chatham — His  motions,  &c. — Mr.  Dowdeswell's  bill  to 
disfranchise  revenue  officers  negatived — Accounts  of  the  civil 
list  —  Mr.  Grenville's  bill  on  controverted  elections — Lord 
North's  repeal  of  the  revenue  act,  excepting  the  duties  on  tea 
—  Riotous  proceedings  at  Boston — Contests  between  the  city 
of  London  and  the  court — Beckford's  conduct  to  the  king — 
Birth  of  the  princess  Elizabeth — Address  of  the  city,  and 
tumult  of  the  populace — Woodfall's  trial — Proceedings  re- 
specting it  in  the  house  of  lords — Also  in  the  commons— Con- 
tinental politics  —  Proceedings  with  respect  to  Falkland's 
islands — Death  of  alderman  Beckford — Quarrel  between  Wilkes 
and  Home — Establishment  of  democratic  societies — Affairs  of 
Russia  and  Turkey — Meeting  of  Frederic  the  Great  and  the 
emperor  Joseph — Plan  for  the  partition  of  Poland — Affairs  of 
France — Proceedings  in  the  province  of  Massachussetts. 

Parliament  met  on  the  ninth  of  January,  when,  contrary 
to  expectation,  the  king's  speech  took  no  notice  of  the  public 
discontents,  though  it  feelingly  lamented  the  general  distress, 
which  was  likely  to  be  augmented  by  a  fatal  disease  prevalent 
among  the  horned  cattle  : "  it  adverted  to  the  dissatisfaction 
still  prevailing  in  America,  and  disturbances  on  the  continent ; 

^'  This  speech  was  the  occasion  of  much  wit  and  ridicule  in 
different  publications  and  gave  rise  to  the  name  of  the  *  horned 
cattle  session.' 
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but  expressed  his  majesty's  desire  and  hopes  of  maintaining 
this  country  in  peace. 

Lord  Chatham  had  by  a  temporary  secession  from  public 
business  recovered  his  health,  whilst  his  mind  was  tranquil- 
lised  by  a  reconciliation  effected  between  himself,  lord  Tem- 
ple, and  Mr.  Grenville :  with  health  and  spirits,  his  eloquence 
also  returned ;  and  the  administration  felt  his  power,  like  that 
of  a  giant  refreshed.  On  the  motion  for  an  address,  he  de- 
clared, *  that  the  alarming  state  of  the  nation  forced  him  once 
more  to  come  forward  and  execute  that  duty  which  he  owed  to 
his  God,  his  sovereign,  and  his  country ;  and  which  he  was 
determined  to  perform  at  the  hazard  of  his  life  : '  he  then  took 
a  general  review  of  measures  since  the  peace  of  1763,  which  he 
blamed,  as  having  left  us  without  an  ally,  whilst  France  had 
been  successfully  cultivating  her  connexions  :  but  he  lamented 
still  more  the  unhappy  acts  which  had  severed  the  affections  of 
the  colonies  from  Great  Britain  ;  though,  as  the  house  had  no 
documents,  he  would  not  call  their  proceedings  unjustifiable : 
no  part  however  of  the  address  bore  a  comparison,  in  point  of 
interest,  with  what  regarded  the  internal  discontents  of  the 
country  :  to  these  he  strongly  called  the  attention  of  their  lord- 
ships ;  since  their  privileges,  however  transcendent  and  appro- 
priate to  themselves,  stood  in  fact  on  the  people  as  a  basis : 
the  rights  of  the  greatest  and  meanest  subject  had  the  same 
foundation,  the  security  of  the  law,  common  to  all.  He 
affirmed  that  the  liberty  of  the  subject  was  invaded,  not  only 
in  the  provinces,  but  at  home  :  the  people  were  loud  in  their 
complaints,  and  would  not  be  pacified  without  a  redress  of 
grievances  ;  nor  ought  they ;  for  it  were  better  to  perish  in  a 
glorious  contention  for  their  rights,  than  to  purchase  a  slavish 
tranquillity  at  the  expense  of  the  constitution :  finally,  he 
moved  an  amendment,  purporting,  '  that  the  house  would  with 
all  convenient  speed  take  into  consideration  the  causes  of  the 
prevailing  discontent,  and  particularly  the  proceedings  of  the 
house  of  commons,  touching  the  declared  incapacity  of  John 
Wilkes ;  wherein  a  resolution  of  one  branch  of  the  legislature 
only  had  refused  to  the  subject  his  common  right,  and  deprived 
the  electors  of  Middlesex  of  their  free  choice  of  a  representa- 
tive.' 

Lord  Mansfield  opposed  the  amendment,  though  he  ac- 
knowleged  the  distracted  state  of  the  nation.  Declarations  of 
law,  he  said,  made  by  either  house  of  parliament,  were  attended 
with  bad  effects,  and  in  his  judicial  capacity  he  never  honored 
them  with  the  slightest  degree  of  regard  :  he  considered  general 
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warrants  ille2;al,  but  was  sorry  the  house  of  commons  should 
declare  this  by  their  vote.  He  next  showed  the  distinction 
between  general  declarations  of  law,  and  particular  decisions 
which  might  be  made  judicially  by  either  house,  on  a  case 
properly  subject  to  their  jurisdiction  :  a  question  relating  to 
the  seat  of  a  member  could  only  be  determined  by  the 
house  itself,  whose  judgment  was  final,  and  must  be  received 
as  the  law  of  the  land.  He  avoided  entering  into  the  merits  of 
the  late  decision,  as  the  lords  had  no  right  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject :  the  amendment,  he  thought,  was  a  gross  attack  on  the 
privileges  of  the  commons,  calculated  to  create  a  quarrel 
between  the  two  houses,  or  between  the  king  and  the  com- 
mons ;  for  if  the  king  should  dissolve  the  parliament,  the  next 
house  of  commons,  if  they  knew  any  thing  of  their  own  pri- 
vileges or  of  the  laws,  would,  on  the  first  day  of  the  session, 
declare  such  proceeding  to  be  a  violation  of  their  rights. 

Lord  Chatham  began  his  reply  by  extolling  the  use  of  com- 
mon sense  above  subtilty  and  ingenious  refinement :  the  con- 
stitution, he  observed,  had  been  openly  invaded,  and  he  heard 
with  horror  and  astonishment  that  invasion  defended  on  prin- 
ciple :  he  distinguished  between  the  legislative  and  juris- 
prudential functions  of  the  house  of  commons ;  denying  that 
it  had  a  supreme  jurisdiction,  or  that  its  decision  must  be 
received  as  the  law  of  the  land.  Why,  he  asked,  were  the 
generous  exertions  of  our  ancestors  made,  to  secure  and 
transmit  to  their  posterity  a  known  law  and  a  certain  rule  of 
living,  if,  instead  of  the  arbitrary  power  of  a  king,  we  must 
submit  to  that  of  a  house  of  commons?  Tyranny  is  detest- 
able in  any  shape;  but  particularly  when  exercised  by  a 
number  of  tyrants  :  but  this  is  not  the  fact  or  the  constitution. 
Tliere  is  a  law  of  parliament,  and  a  code  in  which  every  honest 
man  may  find  it :  it  is  in  Magna  Charta,  in  the  statute-book, 
in  the  bill  of  rights.  What  security  could  we  have  for  our 
rights,  if  it  were  admitted  that  a  court  of  judicature  might 
determine  questions,  not  by  any  known  positive  law,  but  by 
some  vague  and  arbitrary  rule  ? 

He  denied  that  precedents  were  law ;  they  were  merely  evi- 
dences of  law ;  and  of  no  authority,  unless  founded  on  and 
confirmed  by  reason,  not  contradictory  to  any  positive  law, 
unquestioned  by  the  legislature,  and  not  adverse  to  the  spirit 
of  the  constitution.  The  first  principle  of  the  constitution  is, 
that  the  subject  shall  not  be  governed  by  the  will  of  any  man 
or  body  of  men,  but  by  the  whole  legislature,  and  by  certain 
laws  to  which  he  has  virtually  given  his  assent;  which  are 
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open  to  him  to  examine,  and  not  beyond  his  ability  to  uhder- 
staud :  but  the  late  decision  is  destitute  of  every  condition 
essential  to  its  legality;  being  unsupported  by  reason,  pre- 
cedent, Magna  Charta,  or  the  bill  of  rights.  '  Whether  it  be 
questioned  by  the  legislature,'  said  his  lordship,  *  will  depend 
on  your  resolution  :  that  it  violates  the  constitution,  no  man, 
v<7ho  has  heard  this  day's  debate,  can  deny ;  yet,  if  we  are  to 
believe  the  noble  lord,  this  grievance  admits  not  a  remedy,  is 
not  capable  of-  redress ;  but  I  have  better  hopes  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  a  firmer  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  con- 
stitutional authority  of  this  house.'  After  praising  the  ancient 
nobility  as  founders  of  the  'constitution,  and  invoking  the 
house  not  to  degenerate  from  the  glorious  example  of  their 
ancestors,  he  said; — 'Those  iron  barons  (for  so  I  may  call 
them  when  compared  with  the  silken  barons  of  modern  days) 
were  the  guardians  of  the  people ;  yet  their  virtues  were  never 
engaged  in  a  question  of  such  importance  as  the  present.  A 
breach  has  been  made  in  the  constitution — the  battlements  are 
dismantled — the  citadel  is  open  to  the  first  invader — the  walls 
totter — the  constitution  is  not  tenable.  What  remains,  then, 
but  for  us  to  stand  foremost  in  the  breach,  to  repair,  or  to 
perish  in  it  ? ' 

The  manly  eloquence  of  the  earl  of  Chatham  was  supported 
by  the  argumentative  abilities  of  lord  Camden :  the  warmth  of 
the  former  seemed  indeed  to  have  communicated  itself  to  his 
friend:  *I  accepted,'  said  he,  'the  great  seal  without  con- 
ditions ;  I  meant  not  therefore  to  be  trammelled  by  his  ma- 
jesty ;  (I  beg  pardon)  by  his  ministers ;  but  I  have  suffered 
myself  to  be  so  too  long :  for  some  time  I  have  beheld  with 
silent  indignation  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  minister ;  I 
have  often  drooped  and  hung  down  my  head  in  council ;  and 
disapproved  by  my  looks  those  steps  which  I  knew  my 
avowed  opposition  could  not  prevent :  I  will  do  so  no  longer, 
but  will  openly  and  boldly  speak  my  sentiments,'  He  agreed 
with  lord  Chatham  respecting  the  incapacitating  vote  of  the 
house  of  commons;  and  accused  the  ministry,  by  implication, 
of  having  formed  a  conspiracy  against  the  liberties  of  the 
country.     The  amendment  was  negatived. 

In  the  house  of  commons  also  an  amendment  to  the  address 
was  moved  by  Mr.  Dowdeswell,  and  the  debate  on  this  motion 
brought  down  a  severe  reprehension  of  the  late  ministerial 
measures :  colonel  Barre  observed,  '  that  a  great  pari  of  the 
king's  subjects  were  alienated  from  him;  England  was  ip 
opposition  to  its  own  representatives ;  in  Ireland  the  parlia- 
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ment  was  prorogued  because  it  had  supported  the  true  con- 
stitutional right  of  taxjation;  the  colonies  were  in  actual 
rebellion,  on  account  of  taxes  confessedly  imposed,  not  for 
gain,  but  as  a  mere  test  of  obedience ;  and  perhaps,  to  crown 
the  whole,  France  was  on  the  eve  of  a  war  with  us,'  The  mar- 
quis of  Granby  was  dissatisfied  with  the  vote  he  had  given  on 
the  Middlesex  election,  and  wi^ned  the  house  would  re- 
examine their  resolution :  lord  North  declared  he  never  would 
consent  to  annul  the  resolutions  of  the  house  j  and  Sir  Fletcher 
Norton  averred  that  they  could  not  be  altered  but  by  an  act  of 
the  whole  legislature,  The  amendment  was  rejected  by  a  ma- 
jority of  254  to  138. 

On  reporting  the  address,  enother  debate  arose,  from  an 
objection  made  by  Sir  W.  Meredith,  that  to  thank  the  king  for 
his  approbation  of  their  conduct  would  imply  an  approval  of 
the  decision  respecting  the  Middlesex  election.  Sir  *G-  Saville 
accused  the  house  of  having  betrayed  the  rights  of  the  people ; 
and  being  threatened  with  the  Tower  by  general  Conway,  was 
defended  by  sergeant  Glynn,  and  also  by  Mr.  Burke,  whoy 
conscious  of  the  popularity  of  the  cause,  challenged  the  mi- 
nistry to  punish  Sir  Geo^j-ge  if  he  was  a  delinquent :  the 
people,  he  said,  abhorred  the  present  ministers ;  and  he  asked 
the  speaker  whether  he  did  not  perceive  his  chair  trembling 
■under  him  i  Sir  George  Saville  havmg  repeated  the  offensive 
words,  Mr.  Charles  Fox  '^  descanted  on  the  licentious  lan- 
guage introduced  into  the  house  i  Mr,  Burke  replied ;  bxit 
there  was  no  division. 

The  strength  displayed  by  the  opposition,  the  reviving 
eloquence  and  popularity  of  lord  Chatham,  a  combination 
formed  between  his  friends  and  the  Rockingham  party,  and  a 
division  amonj  the  ministers  themselves,'^  gave  signs  of  an 
approaching  diSs6lution  of  the  cabinet.  Lord  Camden  having 
been  dismissed  from  his  high  office,  every  effort  was  made  to 
embarrass  the  government,  and  to  throw  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  providing  a  successor;  lord  Temple  deprecated  any  at- 
tempt to  supply  his  place  with  some  obsequious  lawyer ;  and 
lord  Shelburne  observed, that  the  great  seal  must  go  a  beggings 
but  he  hoped  there  would  not  be  found  a  ^?vretch.  sufficiently 


^*  This  is  the  first  xime  any  speech  of  that  statesman  is  recorded 
in  parliament. 

'3  Besides  lord  Camden  in  the  house  of  lords,  Mr.  Dunning, 
solicitor- general,  and  lord  Granby,  commander  of  the  forces^ 
divided  with  the  minority  in  the  house  of  commoasc 
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base  and    mean-spirited  to  accept  it  on  such  conditions  as 
would  gratify  the  ministry.. 

Under  these,  circumstances,  it  was  offered  to  Mr.  Yorke,  who 
had  filled  the  offices  of  solicitor  and  attorney-general,  and  was 
universally  respected  for  his  talents,  integrity,  and  high  literary 
attainments ;  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs,  and  the  opinions  of 
many  among  his  friends,  made  him  very  reluctant  to  accede  to 
the  proposal ;  but  th6  earnest  anxiety  of  the  king  himself,  who 
represented  the  acceptance  of  the  great  seal  by  MrrYorke  as 
most  essential  to  the  public  service,  prevailed  over  his  better 
judgment,  and  rendered  him  forgetful  of  a  promise  made  to 
his  brother,  that  he  would  not  accept  it.  He  was  immediately 
raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  lord  Mx>rden,  but  did  not 
live  to  see  the  patent  completed.  Distressed  by  the  averted 
looks  of  former  friends,  and  refused  admittance,  as  it  is  said, 
when  he  called  at  his  brother's  house,  his  sensitive  mind  sank 
under  the  intensity  of  his  feelings,  and  in  a  fit  of  despondency 
he  put  a  period  to  his  existence.  His  loss  was  considered  a 
national  calamity  ;  since  much  was  expected  from  his  prudent 
and  conciliatory  conduct  in  the  formation  of  a  ministry,  and  in 
the  pacification  of  our  American  colonies. 

Lord  Camden's  removal  v/as  followed  by  the  resignations  of 
lord  Granby,  Mr  Dunning  the  solicitor-general,  and  several 
noblemen  who  held  offices  in  the  household.  After  an  ad- 
journment of  the  lords,  which  had  taken  place  during  these 
changes,  the  marquis  of  Rockingham^  in  pursuance  of  a  notice 
previously  given,  made  his  motion  for  taking  into  consideration 
the  state  of  the  nation^  He  began  by  representing  the  present 
unhappy  condition  of  affairs,  and  the  general  dissatisfaction  of 
the  people,  as  results  of  that  change  in  the  system  of  govern- 
ment, introduced  by  persons  in  whom  his  majesty  cOhfided ; 
and  of  that  dangerous  maxim  which  they  adopted,  that  the 
royal  prerogative  alone  was  sufficient  to  support  government, 
whatever  hands  they  might  be  to  which  it  was  entrusted 
Reviewing  the  acts  of  ministers  from  the  beginning  of  the 
reign,  he  ascribed  the  mischief  arising  from  them  to  this  prin- 
ciple; and  concluded  with  recommending  an  early  day  for 
investigating  the  state  of  the  country  :  in  consequence  of  such 
inquiry,  the  house  would,  he  hoped,  indicate  to  the  crown 
means,  not  only  of  correcting  past  errojs,  but  of  establishing  a 
system  of  government  more  wise  and  stable,  better  suited  to 
the  genius  of  the  people,  and  more  consistent  with  tlie  spirit  of 
the  constitution. 

The  duke  of  Grafton  said,  he  had  no  intention  to  oppose  the 
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Taotron;  but  rather  would  second  it,  and  meet  the  question 
whenever  the  house  should  think  proper  :  for  the  present,  he 
wished  only  to  exculpate  himself  from  certain  charges  made 
against  his  domestic  and  foreign  policy.  Lord  Chatham  next 
rose,  and  in  a  long  but  animated  speech  complained  vehemently 
of  the  breach  made  in  the  constitution  :  '  if  that,'  said  he,  '  be 
effectually  repaired,  the  people  will  of  themselves  return  to  a 
st^te  of  tranquillity  ;  if  not,  may  discord  prevail  for  ever  1  If 
the  king's  servants  will  not  permit  a  constitutional  question  to"-? 
be  decided  according  to  the  forms  and  on  the  principles  of  the 
constitution,  it  must  then  be  decided  in  some  other  manner ; 
and  rather  than  it  should  be  given  up,  or  the  nation  surrender 
its  birthright  to  a  despotic  minister,  I  hope,  old  as  I  am,  to 
see  the  question  brought  to  an  issue,  and  fairly  tried  between 
the  people  and  the  government.'  After  making  some  severe  re- 
marks on  the  surrender  of  Corsica,  the  augmentation  of  troops 
in  Ireland,  the  arrears  of  the  civil  list,  the  waste  of  public 
money,  and  the  evil  effects  of  Asiatic  wealth  in  corrupting  the 
legislature,  he  offered  some  suggestions  on  the  propriety  of 
a  reform  in  parliament.  He  considered  the  boroughs  as  the 
rotten  part  of  the  constitution  ;  but,  like  the  infirmities  of  the 
natural  body,  they  must  be  borne  with  patience  :  the  limb  was 
mortified,  but  amputation  might  be  death.  To  infuse  new 
vigor,  it  would,  be  necessary  to  augment  the  county  and  city 
representatives,  and  extend  the  regulation  to  Scotland,  in  order 
to  prevent  any  jealousy  which  might  arise  from  an  apparent 
violation  of  the  union. 

The  discussion  of  this  important  question  was  fixed  for  the 
second  of  February ;  but  before  that  time,  the  duke  of  Grafton, 
harassed  by  domestic  commotions,  and  attacked  by  powerful 
iiivectives  through  the  press,'''  had  resigned  his  office  :  the 
king,  abandoned  by  his  minister,  insulted  by  lord  Chatham, 
and  tyrannised  over  by  the  whig  aristocracy,  committed  the 
charge  of  government  to  lord  North.  The  new  premier,  with 
whose  administration  commences  a  momentous  era  in  the 
annals  of  Great  Britain,  was  a  man  of  elegant  acquirements, 
and  the  delight  of  private  society  :  brought  up  amidst  official 
duties,  and  aiming  constantly  at  legislatorial  distinction,  he 
acquired  eminent  skill  in  managing  a  debate ;    whilst  his  good 

'*  In  thi.s  year  Burte  published  his  excellent  treatise,  entitled, 
'  Thoughts  on  the  present  Discontents,'  strongly  opposing  the 
duke's  administration,  and  giving  an  able  exposition  of  whig 
prirjcipleso     In  the  year  preceding  Junius  began  bis  attacks. 
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humor  and  equanimity  of  temper  secured  to  him  a  greater 
share  of  esteem  and  affection  than  was  perhaps  ever  pos- 
sessed by  any  other  minister.  During  his  administration , 
however,  the  national  troubles  went  on  increasing ;  thougli 
the  premier  thought  that  the  country  must  be  prosperous  so 
long  as  his  own  power  was  secure,  and  saw  no  ether  means  of 
obtaining  that  security  but  by  a  parliamentary  majority.  For 
a  long  period  that  majority  adhered  to  one  who  left  no  ait 
unpractised,  no  effort  unessayed,  to  allure  the  doubtful,  to 
corrupt  the  base,  and  to  reward  the  faithful :  yet  at  the  same 
time  an  opposition,  few  in  number,  but  brilliant  in  eloquence 
and  genius,  began  a  splendid  career,  gradually  working  its 
way  through  the  most  arduous  parliamentary  struggles ;  until 
by  its  powerful  energies  and  effective  combination,  it  finally 
triumphed  in  spite  of  popular  prepossessions  and  the  obstinacy 
of  the  court. 

Sir  John  Gust's  state  of  health  having  induced  him  to  resign 
the  speaker's  chair,  Sir  Fletcher  Norton  was  elected  his  suc- 
cessor :  the  earl  of  Halifax  was  appointed  privy  seal,  in  the 
room  of  lord  Bristol,  who  was  made  groom  of  the  stole ;  Mr. 
Wellbore  Ellis  was  selected  to  be  a  vice-treasurer  in  Ireland, 
Charles  Fox  a  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  Mr.Thurlow  solicitor - 
general. 

The  principal  object  of  the  late  debates  in  the  house  of  lords 
was  to-  procure  a  vote  in  favor  of  the  Middlesex  electors, 
against  the  decision  of  the  commons  :  with  the  same  view  Mr. 
Dowdeswell  brought  forward  a  motion  in  the  lower  house, 
*that  in  judging  of  elections,  they  ought  to  be  regulated 
by  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the  known  and  established  law 
and  custom  of  parliaments,  which  make  part  thereof,'  This 
undeniable  proposition,  which  was  announced  as  a  prelude-  to 
others,  reduced  ministers  to  an  unpleasant  dilemma ;  for  if 
they  agreed  to  it,  and  rejected  those  that  followed,  they  would 
seem  to  resist  conclusions  fairly  drawn  from  premises  which 
they  had  conceded  ;  or  if  they  rejected  the  motion  at  once,  it 
would  appear  as  if  the  house  of  commons  was  a  capricious 
court,  which  considered  itself  bound  neither  by  law  nor  by  the 
usages  of  parliament.  Lord  North  dexterously  avoided  the 
snare,  by  moving  as  an  amendment,  *■  and  the  judgment  of  the 
house  on  the  Middlesex  election  is  conformable  to  law  and  the 
usage  of  parliament;'  which,  after  a  long  debate,  was  ulti- 
mately carried. 

On  the  day  appointed,  February  2d,  the  marquis  of  Rock- 
ingham made  a  similar  motion  to  that  of  Mr.  Dowdesw^lK 
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and  was  ably  opposed  by  lord  Sandwich,  on  the  ground  of 
improper  interference  with  the  privileges  of  the  other  house ; 
which,  if  aggrieved,  had  the  means  of  redress  within  its' own 
power.  He  was  answered  by  lord  Chatham,  who  declaimed 
\nth  great  severity  against  the  gross  dereliction  of  principle 
shown  by  the  commons,  and  the  corrupt  sacrifice  of  their  honor 
for  the  sake  of  a  lawless  domination  •.  such  measures,  he  said, 
were  a  part  of  that  unhappy  system  which  had  been  formed  in 
the  present  reign,  with  a  view  to  remodel  th^  constitution  as 
well  as  the  government.  As  the  commons  had  slavishly 
obeyed  the  commands  of  his  majesty's  servants,  and  proved 
thereby  that  ministers  held  a  corrupt  influence  in  parlia- 
ment; it  became  necessary  for  the  lords  to  step  forward, 
and  oppose  themselves  to  the  justly  incensed  people  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  the  malignant  conduct  of  ministers  on  the 
other  :  their  lordships  were  the  constitutional  barrier  between 
the  extremes  of  liberty  and  prerogative. 

At  midnight,  a  motion  for  the  speaker  '^  to  resume  the  chair, 
and  put  an  end  to  this  discussion  in  committee,  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  ninety-seven  to  forty-seven.  Lord  Marchmont 
imrnediately  moved,  '  that  any  resolution  of  the  lords,  directly 
or  indirectly  impeaching  a  judgment  of  the  lower  house,  where 
its  jurisdiction  is  competent  and  final,  would  violate  a  consti-. 
tutional  right  of  the  commons,  and  tend  to  make  a  breach 
between  the  two  houses  of  parliament.' 

This  motion  was  supported  strongly  by  lord  Mansfield  and  , 
lord   Egmont ;   the  latter  of  whom  deckred  that  the  people 
had  no  rir^t  to  present  such  petitions  as  had  lately  been  offered 
to  the  king,  which  in  fact  were  treasonable. 

Lord  Chatham,  after  ironically  thanking  the  noble  lord  for 
allowing  the  petitioners  to  retain  their  heads  a  day  longer,  not 
only  defended  the  petitions  as  praiseworthy  and  constitutional, 
but  also  the  right  of  the  house  of  lords  to  interfere,  where 
either  an  invasion  of  the  people's  liberty  was  attempted,  or  an 
unconstitutional  determination  made;  and  the  case  of  the 
Middlesex  electors  was  one  which  cabled  for  interference  on 
both  tb'jse  accounts :  he  conjured  their  lordships,  by  the 
struggles  of  their  ancestors  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  not  to 
behold  with  indifference  so  alarming  a  transaction ;  and  in 
pressing  for  an  adjournment  or  only  two  days,  he  added, — ^  if 
the  constitution  must  be  wounded,  let  it  not  receive  its  mortal 

*5  Lord  Mansfield  hiad  been  appointed  to  this  office*  while  the 
great  vseal  was  in  commission. 
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stab  at  this  dark  and  midnight  hour/  At  two  o'clock  how- 
ever the  question  was  carried  in  the  affirmative :  protests  were 
entered  against  both  decisions,  the  first  signed  by  forty-two, 
the  second  by  forty  peers. 

Similar  discussions  were  attended  with  similar  results  in  the 
lower  house;  but  the  exertions  of  opposition  were, supported 
by  a  large  majority  of  the  liverymen  of  London.  At  a  com- 
mon-hall on  the  sixth  of  March,  which  was  attended  by  about 
3000,  the  lord  mayor  spoke  in  strong  terms  respecting  the 
violated  freedom  of  election,  and  other  popular  topics ;  after 
which,  a  prepared  paper,  entitled  ^  an  Address,  Remonstrance, 
and  Petition  to  the  King,'  was  produced  for  signatures,  and 
received  with  shouts  of  applause :  it  expressed  strong  indig- 
nation against' that  secret  and  malign  influence,  which,  under  a 
series  of  administrations^  had  defeated  every  good,  and  sug^ 
gested  every  bad  measure :  it  affirmed  that  the  house  of 
commons  had  done  a  deed  more  ruinous  in  its  consequences 
than  the  levying  of  ship  money  by  Charles  I.,  or  the  dis- 
pensing powigr  assumed  by  James  II.;  a  deed,  which  must 
vitiate  all  the  proceedings  of  this  parliament,  which  cannot  be 
valid  without  a  legal  house  of  commons :  and  it  concluded 
with  beseeching  his  majesty  to  dissolve  the  present  parliament, 
and  to  dismiss  from  his  councils  those  evil  ministers  who  had 
violated  its  free  constitution.  No  one  can  deny  that  the  king, 
in  his  answer,  rightly  pronounced  the  contents  of  this  remon- 
strance *  to  be  disrespectful  to  himself,  injurious  to  parliament, 
md  irreconcilable  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution:'  but 
the  factious  spirit  of  the  people  had  some  excuse  in  the  foljy 
of  the  government.  A  petition,  or  remonstrat\ce,  similar  in;  ij^- 
lahguage,  was -sent  from  the  city  of  Westnlinster ;  anc^  fehg- 
example  was  followed  by  the  county  of  Middlesex,  at  the  in~ 
stigation  of  the.  Rev.  John  Home,  who  had  taken  a  very 
active  part,  during  the  late  elections,  in  favor  of  the  popular 
idol. 

Oh  the  twelfth  of  April,  the  term  of  Wilkes's  imprisonment 
bemg  ended,  he  was  discharged  from  confinement';  when  he 
published  an  address  to  his  electors,  accusing  ministers  of 
tyranny,  and  declaring  himself  ready  to  die  in  the  cause  of 
liberty.  The  exertions  of  lord  Chatham  during  this  turbulent 
session  were  vigorous  and  unintermitted :  on  the  first  of 
May  he  brought  forward  a  bill,  for  reversing  the  adjudications 
of  the  house  of  commons  respecting  the  claims  of  Wilkes  to 
serve  in  the  present  parliament ;  in  descanting  on  which,  he*  - 
declared,  that  a  violent  outrage  had  been  committed  auaiusi  "■•-•,, 
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every  thing  dear  and  sacred  to  Englishmen.  *I  am  afraid,' 
he  concluded,  ^  this  measure  originated  too  near  the  throne  : 
but  I  hope  his  majesty  will  soon  open  his  eyes,  and  see  it  in 
all  its  deformity.'  He  was  opposed  by  lord  Mansfield,  who 
observed,  with  regard  to  Mr.  Wilkes's  majority  on  the  poll, 
that  he  was  nobody  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  therefore  colonel 
Luttrell  liad  in  fact  no  opponent :  that  in  contested  elections, 
application  for  redress  of  grievances  is  never  made  to  the 
electors,  or  to  the  people  at  large;  but  to  the  house  of  com- 
mons, who  are  the  sole  judges,  without  appeal-  Lord  Camden 
considered  these  opinions  as  pregnant  with  unconstitutional 
doctrine :  he  thought  the  decision  of  the  house  was  arbitrary  and 
dictatorial ;  the  effect  of  that  secret  influence,  which  was  to  be 
obeyed  though  it  tore  up  the  heart-strings  of  the  constitution  : 
the  question  ought  to  be  taken  in  a  larger  sense,  not  as  candi- 
date against  candidate,  but  as  the  electors  of  Middlesex  against 
the  assumed  power  of  the  commons.  '  In  the  case  of  ship 
money,'  said  his  lordship,  '  the  people  justly  joined  in  the  cry, 
and  it  ceased  to  be  a  question  between  Mr.  Hambden  and  the 
king:  it  was  the  people  of  England  against  venal  and  op- 
pressive ministers.  Should  this  billbe  rejected,  he  trusted  in 
the  good  sense  and  spirit  of  the  people  to  renew  their  claims  to 
a  free  and  full  representation  in  parliament,  as  'an  inherent 
and  unalienable  right.'  It  was  rejected  by  eighty-nine  against 
forty-three :  a  protest  was  signed  by  thirty-three  peers ; 'and 
before  tire  house  adjourned,  lord  Chatham  desired  their 
lordships  might  be  summoned  for  the  fourth  of  May ;  *  for,' 
said  he,  *  I  have  a  motion  of  great  importance  to  make  relative 
to  the  king.' 

Accordingly,  on  the  day  appointedj  his  lordship  moved, 
'  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  house,  that  the  advice  inducing 
his  majesty's  answer  to  the  late  address  of  the  city  of  Londofij, 
is  of  a  most  dangerous  tendency ;  inasmuch  as  the  exercise  of 
the  dearest  rights  of  the  subject  has  been  checked  arid  repri- 
manded by  an  answer  so  harsh,  as  to  have  no  preccdetit  in  the 
history  of  this  country;  and  such  as  the  Stuarts  had  never 
dared  to  venture  on  at  the  zenith  of  their  power.'  In  the 
course  of  hi&  speech  on  this  motion,  his  lordship  strove  to 
regain  his  popularity  in  the  city  by  unbounded  adulation  ,  but, 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  he  was  defeated  by  a  vast 
majority;  and  the  address  itself  gave  birth  to  a  resolution  of 
the  house  of  commons,  that  '  to  deny  the  legality  of  the  present 
parliament,  or  to  assert  that  its  acts  were  invalid,  was  un- 
warrantable, and  tended  to  destroy  the  allegiance  of  his  ma- 
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jestyls  subjects  r*  also  a  joint  address  from  both  houses  was 
presented  to  the  king,  thanking  him  for  his  conduct  on  the 
occasion  alluded  to. 

Lord  Chatham,  not  deterred  by  his  late  failures,  moved,  on 
the  fourteenth  o'^f  May,  for  an  address  to  dissolve  the  par- 
liament:  he  broughi  forward  the  discontents  in  England, 
Ireland,  and  America ;  and  shov*^ed,  from  the  situation  of 
public  affairs,  the  great  necessity  of  a  house  of  commons  in 
which  the  people  might  have  confidence.  Speaking  of  the 
mode  of  reforming  that  assembly,  he  said ;—-'  instead  of  de- 
priving a  county  of  its  representatives,  one  or  more  members 
ought  to  be  added  to  its"  representation,  in  order  to  counter- 
balaMie  the  weight  of  corrupt  and  venal  boroughs : '  the  house 
however  would  not  on  this  occasion  listen  to  his  arguments ; 
but  raising  the  cry  of  *  question,  question,'  put  a  rude  negative 
on  the  motion.  If  it  was  any  satisfaction  to  him  to  obtain 
applause  from  the  populace,  and  to  receive  a  vote  of  thanks 
from  the  city  of  London,  he  enjoyed  that  gratification ;  but  it 
jnust  have  been  followed  by  bitter  reflections  that  he  was 
tarnishing  the  lustre  of  his  character,  and  *giving  occasion  to 
many,  whose  opinions  he  could  not  despise,  to  think  with  lord 
Barrington,  '  that  his  conduct  had  cancelled  many  of  the 
obligations  which  the  country  owed  him  for  his  services  in 
adisninistration.'  '^ 

Early  in  this  session  a  bill  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Dowdes- 
well,  to  disqualify  certain  inferior  officers  of  the  revenue  from 
voting  for  members  of  parliament,  their  principals  being  dis- 
qualified from  sitting  in  the  house  :  both  clp^^ses,  it  was  said, 
were  under  the  influence  of  the  crown,  and  departments  of 
the  revenue  were  become  so  numerous  as  to  rendex  hat  in- 
fluence inconsistent  with  a  free  representation.  The  motion 
however  was  rejected,  as  unfair  in  its  attempt  to  deprive  many 
individuals  of  the  rights  of  British  subjects,  on  the  pre- 
sumption of  a  dependence  and  corruption  which  were  not 
proved :  but  an  act  was  passed  for  altering  the  law  of  privilege,  so 
far  as  it  extended  to  the  effects  and  domestics  of  the  member's  of 
either  house :  lord  Mansfield,  who  supported  this  motion, 
was  accused  of  a  desire  to  gain  popularity ;  but  he  de- 
fended himself  with  great  spirit.  An  inquiry  into  the  accounts 
of  the  civil  list  during  the  year  1769  was  a  popular  subject  in 
both  houses  ;  the  expenses  having  greatly  increased,  and  it 
being  inferred  that  the  money  was  employed  in  the  corruption 

*^  Ellis's  Original  Letters,  second  series,  vol.  iv.  p.  528. 
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of  electors.  It  was  answered,  that  the  civil  list  being  in tirely 
the  revenue  of  the  crown,  the  crown  had  a  right  to  expend  it 
according  to  its  pleasure :  if  an  additional  grant  had  been 
asked,  then  the  expenditure  might  have  been  investigated,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  necessity  of  that  grant :  on 
these  grounds  the  motion  was  negatived ;  and  some  other 
attempts  to  interfere  with  the  management  of  the  king's  revenue 
met  with  a  similar  fate. 

A  measure  of  much  greater  importance  was  Mr.  G.  Gren- 
ville's  bill  for  regulating  the  proceedings  of  the  house  of 
commons  on  controverted  elections :  these  v/ere  formerly 
brought  before  a  committee  of  the  house,  not  bound  by  oath ; 
by  %vhich  means  public  business  was  greatly  impeded ;  whilst 
among  so  many  judges,  party  feelings  and  personal  interests 
were  often  found  to  bias  their  decisions.  Mr.  Grenville  there- 
fore proposed  a  plan  analogous  to  the  trial  by  jury  :  before  a 
contest  could  be  tried,  100  members  must  be  present:  the 
names  of  all  were  to  be  put  into  six  boxeSy  and  drawn  out  till 
they  amounted  to  forty-nine ;  of  these  the  two  litigants  were 
alternately  to  strike  off  one,  till  they  Were  reduced  to  thirteen, 
who,  with  the  two  nominees,  were  to  be  sworn  a  select  com- 
mittee, invested  with  power  to  examine  records,  papers,  and 
witnesses,  and  to  determine  conclusively  on  the  case.  This 
bill  was  strongly  opposed  in  the  commons  during  all  its 
stages ;  and  at  tbe  third  reading  its  rejection  was  moved  by 
Mr.  Wellbore  Ellis,  who  was  seconded  by  Charles  Fox,  at 
this  time  a  strenuous  advocate  of  regal  prerogative  and  minis- 
terial influence :  but  though  lord  North  and  several  members 
of  administration  supported  the  opposition,  it  passed  into  a 
law,  and  is  considered  to  have  had  a  very  beneficial  effect  on 
the  legislature.  American  affairs  began  early  in  the  session  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  parliament,  in  consequence  of  a  pe- 
tition presented  from  the  British  merchants  trading  to  that 
continent,  stating  the  immense  losses  which  they  had  sus- 
tained by  the  non-importation  of  their  goods,  and  praying  for 
the  intervention  of  the  legislature.  On  the  fifth  of  March, 
lord  North  proposed  a  bill  to  repeal  the  revenue  act  of  1767, 
excepting  only  that  part  of  it  which  imposed  a  duiy  on  tea  : 
he  expressed  a  strong  disapprobation  of  the  act  in  question ; 
but  censured  it  only  as  an  inexpedient  or  unproductive  impost, 
not  as  an  illegal  or  impolitic  claim :  *  the  articles  taxed,'  he 
said, '  being  chiefly  of  British  manufacture,  ought  to  have  been 
encouraged,  not  burdened  with  payments.'  The  duty  on  tea 
was  continued,  to  maintain  the  right;  and  it  couid  not  be 
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supposed  that  an  impost  of  three  pence  per  pound,  on  an 
article  from  which  one  shilling  per  pound  was  deducted  when 
exported  to  America,  would  offend  the  colonists,  unless  they 
had  determined  to  rebel.  The  minister  however  took  a  wrong 
view  of  the  matter :  experience  might  have  taught  him  that  the 
objection  was  not  to  the  amount,  but  to  the  claim ;  and  that 
no  temporising  expedients,  or  half  measures,  would  be  of  any 
avaiL 

Governor  Pownal,  dissatisfied  with  the  proposal  of  a  partial 
repeal,  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  it  should  extend  to  all 
the  duties  ;  and  supported  his  opinion  by  many  arguments  of 
political  expediency  and  of  abstract  right ;  but  the  language  of 
the  minister  in  reply  was  far  removed  from  conciliation : — *  Has 
our  lenity,'  said  he,  '  with  regard  to  the  stamp  act,  taught  the 
Americans  obedience,  or  inspired  them  with  moderation  ?  can 
it  be  proper,  while  they  deny  our  legal  right  to  tax  them,  to 
acquiesce  in  the  argument  of  illegality,  and  by  the  repeal  of 
the  whole  law  to  give  up  that  power  ?  No  :  the  properest  time 
to  exact  our  right  of  taxation  is  when  the  right  is  refused  :  to 
temporise  is  to  yield ;  and  the  authority  of  the  mother  country, 
if  it  be  now  unsupported,  will  in  reality  be  relinquished  for 
ever :  a  total  repeal  cannot  be  thought  of,  till  America  shall  be 
prostrate  at  our  feet/  It  was  said  by  the  members  of  op- 
position, *  that  if  the  assertion  of  an  abstract  claim  of  right  be 
so  important,  a  positive  law  was  already  in  existence  de- 
claratory of  that  right ;  a  law  in  which  America  silently  aC" 
quiesced,  though  any  attempt  to  put  it  into  practice  would 
infallibly  produce  civil  discord  and  tumult.' 

Governor  Pownal  acknowleged,  that  even  a  total  repeal  of 
the  duties  in  question  would  not  restore  satisfaction  to  the 
colonists : — ^  Will  it  remove  the  apprehensions  excited  by  your 
resolutions  and  address  of  last  year,  for  bringing  to  trial  in 
England  persons  accused  of  treason  in  America  ?  I  answerj 
no  :  so  long  as  they  are  left  in  doubt  whether  the  habeas 
corpus  act,  thy  bill  of  rights,  and  the  common  law  of  England 
have  any  effect  in  America,  they  cannot  be  satisfied.  At  this 
moment  they  know  not  whether  the  civil  constitution  be  not 
superseded  by  a  military  force.  The  Americans  think  that 
they  have,  in  return  for  all  their  applications,  experienced  an 
unfriendly  disposition ;  that  the  exercise  of  the  common  rights 
of  freemen  has  been  denied  to  them :  with  these  views,  they 
will  never  again  solicit  the  favor  of  this  house,  nor  bring  their 
grievances  under  its  notice :  deeply  as  they  feel,  they  will  bear 
them  with  a  determined  and  alarming  silence.  For  their  liberty 
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they  are  under  no  apprehension  :  it  was  first  planted  under  the 
constitution  I  it  has  grown  up  unto  a  florishing  tree;  and 
should  any  severe  strokes  be  aimed  at  its  branches,  and  fate 
reduce  it  to  its  bare  stock,  it  will  only  take  deeper  root,  and 
spring  out  again  more  hardy  and  durable  than  before :  they 
trust  to  Providence,  and  wait  the  result  with  firmness  and 
fortitude  '  Ail  arguments  however  and  predictions  were  in- 
effectual ;  the  rejection  of  this  amendment  was  necessary  to 
lord  North  for  the  retention  of  his  place  :  the  whole  phalanx  of 
the  kmg's  friends  and  courtiers  was  brought  up  to  support 
him ;  and  the  act  passed  according  to  the  minister's  first  pro- 
posal. '  It  might  be  considered,'  says  Dr.  Bisset,''^  <  as  an 
omen  of  lord  North's  admmistration ;  at  least,  so  far  as  a  dis- 
play of  character  justifies  predictions  respecting  future  conduct 
and  its  results.  Discerning  men  saw  meritorious  and  ready 
ingenuity^  without  the  accompaniment  of  that  enlarged  po- 
litical wisdom,  firmness,  and  decision  of  mind,  which  only 
■when  united  can  constitute  a  beneficial  statesman.' 

On  the  ninth  of  April  a  proposal  was  made  by  alderman 
Trecothick  to  introduce  a  bill  for  repealing  the  duty  on  tea ; 
but  this  was  rejected,  on  the  ground  of  his  attempt  to  carry 
by  a  bill  what  had  been  already  negatived  in  an  amendment ; 
which  was  contradictory  to  a  known  rule  of  the  house. 

The  opposition  however  soon  had  an  opportunity  of  re- 
newing with  greater  vehemence  its  debates  on  the  subject  of 
America,  in  consequence  of  an  alarming  riot  which  had  taken 
place  in  Boston  on  the  very  day  wlien  lord  North's  paci- 
ficatory resolution  was  passed.  Toward  the  end  of  last  year, 
most  of  the  British  troops  in  that  city  having  been  removed  to 
other  quarters,  the  rest  were  subjected  to  constant  insults  from 
the  inhabitants, and  interruptions  in  their  duty.  In  the  evening 
of  the  fifth  of  March  a  quarrel  arose  betw^een  two  or  three 
young  men  and  as  many  soldiers,  near  the  barracks :  violent 
language  produced  blows  ;  and  the  soldiers,  being  victorious, 
pursued  their  opponents  through  the  streets ;  immediately  the 
inhabitants  joined  in  the  affray,  armed  with  clubs  and  other 
weapons ;  alarm  bells  were  rung ;  and  an  immense  mob  as- 
sembled round  the  custom-house,  threatening  the  life  of  the 
sentinel  at  that  station.  On  the  report  of  these  proceedings, 
captain  Preston,  the  orhcer  on  guard,  sent  a  detachment  to 
protect  both  the  man  and  the  place ;  but  the  mob,  becoming 
very  violent,  attacked  the  soldiers  with  clubs  and  missiles : 

*'  History  of  the  Reign  of  George  III.  vol.  ii.  p.  60. 
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the  British  officer  kept  bis  men  as  long  as  possible  frpm  firing ; 
but  the  tumult  increasing,  and  the  multitude  pressing  on  the 
soldiers,  and  beating  off  their  presented  muskets  with  clubs,  a 
confused  noise  of  ^  fire  '  was  heard ;  when  several  pieces  were 
discharged,,  three  or  four  persons  v,^ere  killed,  and  about  twice 
that  number  wounded.  The  drums  now  beat  every  where  to 
arms,  and  the  townsmen  assembled  to  the  amount  of  several 
thousands  ;  but  at  length  lieutenant-governor  Hutchinson,  ar- 
riving at  the  scene  of  tumult,  persuaded  the  populace  to  di- 
sperse, with  an  assurance  of  legal  redress.  Having  called  together 
the  council,  by  their  advice  he  removed  the  military  to  Castle- 
William  :  captain  Preston  surrendered  himself  for  trial ;  and 
some  of  his  men  were  taken  into  custody,  as  having  acted 
without  the  sanction  of  a  civil  magistrate.  All  possible  means ^ 
were  subsequently  taken  to  incense  the  people  against  the 
accused,  by  inflammatory  publications,  and  by  parading  dead 
bodies  througli  the  streets,  as  victims  of  military  execution  : 
but  the  trials  were  fortunately  defewed  for  a  few  months, 
till  the  ferment  abated ;  when  the  captain  was  honorably 
acquitted,  and  two  soldiers  only  were  convicted  of  man- 
slaughter. 

News  of  this  tumult  arrived  in  England  before  the  rising  of 
parliament;  but  hopes  being  entertained  of  the  conciliatory 
effect  of  the  late  bill,  it  was  thought  proper  to  abstain  from 
any  investigation,  which  might  again  light  up  the  flame  of 
discord;  and  on  the  nineteenth  of  May  the  session  terminated. 
The  supplies  voted  for  this  year  were  £7,455,042- 

With  regard  to  America,  the  assembly  of  Massachussetts  was 
chiefly  engaged  in  remonstrances  with  the  lieutenant-governor 
about  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  legislature  from  Boston; 
owing  to  which  disputes,  it  was  several  times  prorogued,  and 
a  great  accumulation  of  business  ensued  :  the  contest  was  car- 
ried on  with  great  zeal  on  both  sides,  displaying  the  peculiar 
spirit  and  feelings  of  the  time,  and  involving  incidental  dis- 
cussions of  principles  which  were  then  pf  great  importance* 
The  house  was  very  obstinate  in  this  questioli,  because  they 
viewed  the  removal  as  one  of  the  measures  for  compelling  them 
to  comply  with  demands  which  they  were  determined  to  resist. 

In  England  the  contest  of  the  city  of  London  with  the 
court  was  carried  on  with  equal  acrimony  and  pertinacity. 
On  the  twenty-third  of  May,  another  deputation,  headed  by 
the  lord  mayor,  attended  at  St.  James's,  to  remonstrate  with 
his  majesty  on  the  tenor  ,of  his  former  answer,  which  they 
declared  to  be,  as  well  as  the  general  acts  of  government, 
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*  against  the  clearest  principles  of  the  constitution,  and  the 
result  of  insidious  attempts  made  by  evil  counsellors,  to  per- 
plex, confound^  and  shake  the  rights  of  the  people :'  the 
address  concluded  with  a  renewed  demand  for  the  dissolution 
of  parliament  and  the  removaf  of  his  majesty's  ministers.  ITie 
king's  reply  was  firm  and  dignified :— '  lie  should  have  been 
wanting  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  himself,  if  he  had  not  ex- 
pressed his  dissatisfaction  at  the  late  address :  his  sentiments 
on  that  subject  continued  the  same ;  and  he  should  ill  deserve 
to  be  considered  as  the  fether  of  his  people,  if  he  should  suffer 
himself  to  make  such  a  use  of  his  prerogative,  as  he  could  not 
but  think  inconsistent  with  the  interest  and  dangerous  to  the 
constitution  of  the  kingdom/  As  it  was  naturally  anticipated 
th^t  a  deputation  which  approached  v/ith  insults,  would  be 
sent  back  with  disgrace,  an  additional  remonstrance  had  beeii 
prepared  in  the  shape  of  a  reply.  To  the  astonishment  of  the 
court,  Beckford,  instead  of  retiring  with  the  usual  etiquette 
from  the  presence  of  the  sovereign,  approached  the  king,  and 
delivered  the  following  extraordinary  harangue  :---^  Most  gra- 
cious sovereign,— Will  your  majesty  be^  pleased  so  far  to  con- 
descend, as  to  permit  the  mayor  of  your  loyal  city  of  London 
to  declare  in  your  royal  presence,  in  behalf  of  his  ffellow- 
citizens,  how  much  the  bare  apprehension  of  your  majesty's 
displeasure  would  at  all  times  affect  their  minds ;  the  de- 
claration of  that  displeasure  has  already  filled  them  with 
inexpressible  anxiety  and  with  the  deepest  affliction.  Permit 
me  to  assure  your  majesty,  that  your  majesty  has  not,  in  ail 
your  dominions,  any  subjects  more  faithful,  more  dutifuL  or 
more  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  true  honor  and  dignity  of  your  crown  :  we  do 
therefore,  vdth  the  gi-eatest  humility  and  submission,  most 
earnestly  supplicate  your  majesty,  that  you  will  not  dismiss  us 
from  your  presence,  without  expressing  a  more  favorable 
opinion  of  your  faithful  citizens,  and  without  some  comfort, 
at  least  some  prospect  of  redress,'  So  far  this  affectation  of 
loyalty  was  simply  a  request  th9,t  his  majesty  would  recall  his 
own  expressioris :  the  more  open  and  studied  insult  lay 
behind.  *  Permit. me,  sire,'  added  the  civic  censor,  '  to  ob- 
serve, that  v/hoever  has  already  dared,  or  shall  hereafter  en- 
deavor by  false  insinuations  and  suggestions,  to  alienate  your 
majesty's  affections  from  your*  loyal  subjects  in  general,  and 
from  the  city  of  London  m  particular,  is  an  enemy  to  your 
majesty's  person  and  family,  a  violator  of  the  public  peacej 
and  a  betrayer  of  our  happy  constitution,  as  it  was  established 
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at  the  glorious  levolution/  To  this  expostulation  the  speaker 
seemed  to  expect  an  answer;  but  none  wa^  given,  and  the 
corporation  withdrew. 

The  birth  of  the  princess,  Elizabeth  occasioned  the  city  to 
present  a  congratulatory  address  about  a  week  after,  and 
a  deputation  proceeded  for  that  purpose  to  St.  James's :  but 
when  the  chief  magistrate  and-%>nly  three  of  the  aldermen  had 
passed  through  Temple  Bar,  the  populace  shut  the  gates 
against  Mr,  Harley^  whom  they  not  only  pelted  with  mud,  but 
pulled  out  of  his  earriage ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he 
escaped  into  the  Sun  tavern.  Whilst  the  deputation  waited  in 
the  antechamber,  the  lord  chamberlain  came  out,  and  read  a 
paper  to  the  following  purport : — '  As  your  lordship  thought 
fit  to  speak  to  the  king  after  his  answer  to  the  late  remon- 
strance, I  am  to  acquaint  you  with  his  majesty's  request,  that 
nothing  so  unusual  may  happen  for  the  future.'  The  lord 
mayor  then  desired  that  the  paper  might  be  handed  to  him, 
but  this  was  refused  :  he .  then  asked  for  a  copy ;  to  which  the 
lord  chamberlain  replied,  that  he  would  acquaint  his  majesty, 
and  take  his  directions ;  but  he  did  not  return  till  the  order 
was  brought  for  the  court  to  attend  with  the  address.  When 
the  king  entered,  this  was  presented  in  the  usual  form ;  and 
his  majesty  observed  in  his  answer,  ^  that  the  city  of  London, 
entertaining  such  loyal  sentiments,  might  always  feel  assured 
of  his  protection.' 

Public  clamor  was  still  farther  excited  during  the  summer^ 
by  a  prosecution  of  Woodfall,  the  printer  and  publisher  of 
Junius's  letter  to  the  king :  but  this,  like  many  other  turbulent 
commotions  in  the  present  reign,  served  only  to, advance  the 
development  of  liberty,  and  the  establishment  of  constitutional 
rights :  the  storms  of  popular  violence  and  political  dissension 
swept  away  the  remaining  traces,  of  ancient  despotism  ;  whilst 
the  constitution  itself  was  found  to  be  so  nicely  balanced 
through  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  that  although  at  times  it 
reeled  to  and  fro  by  these  violent  concussions,  no  power  was 
able  to  push  it  from  its  centre. 

But  the  remarkable  trial  above  alluded  to  demands  more 
than  a  cursory  notice,  not  only  for  the  high  characters  which  it 
involved  and  the  animated  discussions  which  it  elicited ;  but 
for  the  great  amendment  to  which  it  led  m  the  law  of  libel, 
bjr  which  the  jury  obtained  a  right  to  judge  of  the  law  ts  well 
as  of  the  fact,  of  the  intention  as  well  as  the  letter. 

The  cause  came  on  soon  after  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  at 
Guildhall,  before  lord  Mansfield  and  a  special  jury;  of  these 
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latter  only  seven  attended;  and  five  talesmen  were  therefore 
taken  out  of  the  box.  The  publication  and  direction  of  the 
paper  in  w^hich  the  libel  appeared  was  then  briefly  proved 
aorainst  the  defendant,  whose  counsel  in  his  defence  took 
objections  to  some  of  the  inuendoes,  but  principally  endeavored 
to  convince  the  jury  of  the  innocent  nature  of  the  paper  in 
question  :  he  also  attempted  to  show  that  some  of  the  epithets 
in  the  information  did  not  apply  to  the  defendant's  intention. 
Lord  Mansfield,  in  his  charge  to  the  jury,  said,  '  there  were 
only  two  points  for  their  consideration :  the  printing  and 
publishing  of  the  paper,  which  was  acknowleged ;  and  the 
sense  and  meaning  of  it ;  that  as  to  the  charges  of  its 
malice,  sedition,  &.c.  these  were  inferences  in  law,  about 
which  no  evidence  need  be  given,  any  more  than  that  part  of 
an  indictment  need  be  proved  which  charges  a  man  with  being 
moved  by  the  instigation  of  the  devil :  therefore  the  printing 
and  sense  of  the  paper  were  alone  what  the  jury  had  to 
consider ;  and  if  the  paper  should  really  contain  no  breach 
of  the  law,  that  w-as  a  matter  which  might  afterwards  be  moved 
in  arrest  of  judgment  :'^  that  as  to  the  sense,  they  had  not 
called  in  doubt  the  manner  in  which  the  dashes  in  the  paper 
v,ere  filled  up  in  the  record,  by  giving  any  other  sense  to  the 
passages ;  if  they  had,  it  would  have  been  for  the  juiy  to  con- 
sider W'hich  application  was  the  true  one,  that  charged  in  the 
information,  or  suggested  by  the  defendant:  that  the  jury 
might  now  compare  the  paper  with  the  information  :  if  they 
did  not  find  the  application  wrong,  they  must  find  the  de- 
fendant guilty;  if  they  did  find  it  wrong,  they  must  acquit 
him.'  Thus  we  are  told,  says  Junius,  that  judge  and  jury  have 
a  distinct  ofiice  ;~that  tlie  jury  is  to  find  the  fact,  and  the 
judge  to  deliver  the  law :  de  jure  r-espcmdent  judices,  de  facto 
jurati.  The  dictum  is  true,  though  not  in  the  sense  given  to  it 
by  lord  Mansfield.     The  jury  are  undoubtedly  to  determine 


'^  On  this  Junius  observes  ;--*  True,  my  good  lord  ;  but  who 
is  to  determine  on  the  niolion?  Is  Kot  the  court  still  to  decide 
whether  judp;ment  shall  be  entered  up  or  not?  and  is  not  the 
dei'endaiat  this  way  as  effectually  deprived  of  judgment  hy  his 
peers,  as  if  he  were  tried  in  a  court  of  civil  law,  or  in  the 
chambers  of  the  inquisitjon  ■>  It  is  you,  my  lord,  who  then  try 
the  crime,  not  the  jury.  As  to  the  probable  effect  of  a  motion  in 
arrest  of  judgment,  I  shall  only  obseive,  that  no  reasonable  man 
would  be  so  eager  to  possess  himself  of  the  power  of  inflicting 
punishment  if  he  were  not  predetermined  to  make  use  of  it.' — 
Preface  to  Woodfall's  Junius,  p.  36. 
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the  fact,  that  is,  whether  the  defendant  did  or  did  not  commit 
the  crime  charged  against  him  :  the  judge  pronounces  the  sen- 
tence annexed  by  law  to  that  fact  so  found ;  and  if,  in  the 
course  of  the  trial,  any  question  of  law  arises,  both  the  counsel 
and  the  jury  must  of  necessity  appeal  to  the  judge,  and  leave  it 
to  his  decision.  An  exception  or  plea  in  bar  may  be  allowed 
by  the  court;  but  when  issue  is  joined,  and  the  jury  have 
received  their  charge,  it  is  not  possible,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
for  them  to  separate  the  law  from  the  fact,  unless  they  return 
a  special  verdict. 

Between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  the  jury  withdrew :  at 
four  the  court  adjourned;  and  a  little  after  nine,  the  jury 
waited  on  the  lord  chief  justice,  at  his  house  in  Bloomsbury- 
square,  with  the  following  verdict :  '  Guilty  of  printing  and 
publishing  only.'  On  this,  two  motions  were  made  in  court ; 
one  by  the  defendant's  counsel  in  arrest  of  judgment,  grounded 
on  the  ambiguity  of  the  verdict ;  the  other  by  the  counsel  for 
the  crown,  for  a  rule  on  the  defendant,  to  show  cause  why  the 
verdict  should  not  be  entered  up  according  to  the  legal  import 
of  the  words.     On  both  motions  a  rule  was  granted. 

When  the  matter  came  to  be  argued  in  the  court  of  king's 
bench,  lord  Mansfield  went  regularly  through  the  whole  evi- 
dence, as  well  as  his  own  charge  to  the  jury.  In  considering 
the  two  rules,  he  began  with  the  latter,  because  that  might  de- 
cide the  former.  After  recapitulating  the  defence  on  the  trial, 
his  lordship  made  the  following,  among  other  obsei^vations  : — '  I 
directed  the  jury,  that  if  they  believed  the  inuendoes,  as  to  per- 
sons and  things,  to  have  been  properly  filled  up  in  the  in- 
formation, and  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  the  paper,  and  if  they 
gave  credit  to  the  witnesses,  they  must  find  the  defendant 
guilty.  If  the  jury  were  obliged  to  determine  whether  the  paper 
was  in  law  a  libel  or  not;  or  to  judge  whether  it  was  criminal, 
or  to  what  degree;  or  if  they  were  to  require  proofs  of  a 
criminal  intention, — then  this  direction  was  wrong.  I  told  them, 
as  I  have  always  done  before,  that  whether  a  libel  or  not, 
was  a  mere  question  of  law  arising  out  of  the  record,  and  that 
all  the  epithets  inserted  in  the  information  were  formal  in- 
ferences of  law.  A  general  verdict  of  the  jury  finds  only  what 
the  law  implies  from  the  fact ;  for  that  is  scarcely  possible  to 
be  produced :  the  law  implies,  from  the  fact  of  publication,  a 
criminal  intent.'  After  some  remarks  on  the  court's  refusal  to 
receive  the  proffered  affidavit  of  one  of  the  jury  explaining  his 
meaning  with  regard  to  the  verdict,  his  lordship  thus  pro- 
ceeded: — 'The  motion  of  the  attorney-general  divides   itself 
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into  two'  parts ;  first,  to  fill  up  the  finding  of  the  jury  with  the 
usual  words  of  reference,  so  as  to  connect  the  verdict  with  the 
information :  the  omission  of  these  words,  we  are  of  opinion, 
is  a  technical  mistake  of  the  clerk,  and  may  be  now  supplied. 
The  second  head  of  the  argument,  is  to  omit  the  word  '  only  ^ 
in  the  entry  of  the  verdict :  this  we  are  all  of  opinion  cannot  be 
done  :  the  word  '  only  ^  must  stand  in  the  verdict :  if  this  word 
was  omitted,  the  verdict  would  then  be^  'guilty  of  printing  and 
publishing;'  which  is  a  general  verdict  of  guilty;  for  there  is  no 
other  charge  in  the  information  but  printing  and  publishing^ 
and  that  alone  the  jury  had  to  inquire/  '  We  are  all  of 
opinion,  that  my  direction  to  the  jury  is  right,  and  according  to 
law;  the  positions  contained  in  it  never  were  doubted;  it 
never  has  been,  nor  is  it  now  complained  of  in  this  court. 
There  clearly  can  be  no  judgment  of  acquittal,  because  the  fact 
found  by  the  jury  is  the  only  question  they  had  to  try :  the 
single  doubt  that  remains,  is  concerning  the  meaning  of  the 
word  '  only.' '  This  perplexing  little  word  determined  the  court 
to  grant  a  new  trial :  but  when  it  came  on,  the  attorney-general 
observed  to  the  chief  justice,  that  he  had  not  the  original  news- 
paper by  which  he  could  prove  the  publication.  '  That  is  not 
my  fault,  Mr.  Attorney,'  was  his  lordship's  laconic  reply :  and 
thus  terminated  the  second  trial.  The  fact  is,^^  that  the  fore- 
man of  the  jury  on  the  first,  had  pocketed  the  paper,  when  it 
was  handed  to  the  jury-box  for  inspection,  and  had  afterwards 
destroyed  it. 

As  the  sentiments  promulgated  by  lord  Mansfield  on  the  law 
of  libel  had  created  much  discussion,  and  encountered  no  small 
degree  of  obloquy,  he  determined  to  place  his  sentiments  at 
least  out  of  the  power  of  misrepresentation ;  for  which  pur- 
pose, having  demanded  a  call  of  the  house  of  lords  for  the 
eleventh  of  December,  he  laid  on  the  table  a  paper  drawn  up 
with  great  care  and  precision,  containing  tlie  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  court  of  king's  bench  in  Woodfall's  case.  To 
lord  Camden's  inquiry,  if  tliis  document  was  to  be  entered  on 
the  journals  of  the  house,  a  reply  was  given  in  the  negative  :  it 
was  merely  intended  for  the  information  of  the  members.  Next 
day,  lord  Camden,  considering  the  paper  as  a  challenge  to  hira- 
.self,  endeavored  to  provoke  a  discussion,  by  addressing  six 
queries  to  the  chief  justice,  of  which  the  fourth  may  be  taken  di« 
a  specim^en  : — '  Is  it  meant,  that,  if  the  judge,  after  giving  his 
opinion  of  the  innocence  or  criminality  of  a  paper,  should 

1®  Woodfail's  Junius,  vol.  ii-  p.  &^.  note. 
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leave  the  consideration  of  that  matter,  together  with  the 
printing  and  publishing,  to  the  jury,  such  a  direction  would  be 
contrary  to  law  ? '  Lord  Mansfield's  object,  however,  was  not 
to  argue  this  point,  but  rather  to  show  that  the  course  he  had 
taken  was  agreeable  to  long  usage,  and  sanctioned  by  authority  : 
he  therefore  took  shelter  in  a  dignified  silence,  after  declaring 
that  he  would  not  answer  interrogations. 

The  subject  was  introduced  into  the  house  of  commons  early 
in  December,  on  a  motion  of  Mr.  serjeant  Glynn,  for  a  com- 
mittee to  inquire,  amongst  other  things,  ^  into  the  constitu- 
tional power  and  duty  of  juries.'  The  principal  speakers  on 
this  occasion  were  Fox  on  the  side  of  ministers,  and  Burke 
on  the  side  of  the  people :  the  former  of  these  orators  indignantly 
opposed  the  motion,  because  it  was  said,  '  the  people  com- 
plained of  the  perversion  of  law ; '  and  laid  himself  open  to  the 
following  animadversions  from  his  spirited  antagonist : — '  That 
there  should  be  found  gentlemen  who  would  annihilate  the 
people,  and  acknowlege  no  other  voice  than  that  of  this  house, 
is  to  me  not  at  all  surprising,  because  the  conduct  of  the  most 
violent  sticklers  for  this  doctrine  has  not  deserved  much  ap- 
plause or  favor  from  them :  but  that  they  should  have  renounced 
reason  and  common  sense  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  the  majority 
of  this  assembly  is  the  only  organ  by  which  their  sentiments 
can  be  expressed,  is  to  me  truly  surprising  :  for  where,  in  the 
name  of  wonder,  should  the  house  acquire  the  necessary 
knowlege  or  intelligence  ?  Is  it  by  turning  over  these  musty 
volumes,  or  by  rummaging  these  gaudy  boxes  which  lie  on  your 
table?  no;  they  contain  none  of  these  mysteries.  How  then 
are  they  to  be  explored  ?  Is  there  any  virtue  or  inspiration  in 
these  benches  or  cushions,  by  which  they  are  to  be  communi- 
cated ;  or  does  the  echo  of  these  walls  whisper  the  secret  in 
your  ears  ?  no ;  but  the  echo  of  every  other  wall,  the  mur- 
mur of  every  stream,  the  shouts,  ay,  the  hoots  and  hisses 
of  every  street  in  the  nation,  ring  it  in  your  ears  and  deafen 
you  with  their  din.  The  people  have  a  voice  of  their  own, 
and  it  must,  it  will  be  sooner  or  later  heard ;  and  I,  as  in 
duty  bound,  will  always  exert  every  nerve  and  every  power  of 
which  I  am  master  to  hasten  the  completion  of  so  desirable  an 
event.'  It  is  an  old  observation,  that  the  same  person  in  office 
and  out  of  office  seems  to  have  a  different  pair  of  eyes.  The 
declaratory  act,  brought  forward  some  years  after,  and  carried 
through  the  legislature  by  Mr.  Fox,  would  have  been  alone 
sufficient  to  immortalise  his  memory  :   this  completely  settled 
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the  point  in  dispute,  and  gave  to  a  British  jury  the  power  of 
judging  on  the  law  in  the  case  of  libel. 

The  principal  design  of  the  family  compact  being  to  reduce 
the  power  of  England,  the  present  seemed  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity, when  her  navy,  which  had  been  much  neglected  under 
the  administration  of  lord  Hawke,  would  find  it  difficult  to 
defend  lier  distant  possessions :  it  was  therefore  agreed,  that 
France  and  Spain  should  assail  her  at  the  same  time  in  distant 
parts  of  the  globe ;  but  the  indolent  habits  of  Louis  XV.  and 
the  declining  influence  of  Choiseul,  prevented  that  minister 
from  carrying  his  part  of  the  project  into  execution ;  though  he 
entertained  hopes,  when  hostilities  should  commence,  of  in- 
ducing the  French  king  to  take  up  arms  in  support  of  his  ally  .^ 

•Spain  struck  a  blow  this  summer,  by  forcibly  expelling  the 
English  from  a  settlement  on  one  of  Falkland's  islands,  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  had  been  remarked  by  lord  Anson,  in 
his  celebrated  voyage,  that  the  possession  of  a  port  to  the 
southward  of  Brazil  would  be  serviceable  to  future  navigators, 
who  might  there  refit  their  ships,  and  provide  them  with  ne- 
cessaries previous  to  their  passage  through  the  straits  of  Ma- 
gellan, or  the  attempt  to  double  Cape  Horn  ;  the  same  would 
also  be  very  advantageous  to  the  country  in  case  of  a  Spanish 
war ;  and  these  islands  were  specified  by  him  as  well  adapted 
to  the  purpose.  On  his  lordship's  advancement  to  the  head  of 
the  admiralty,  it  was  intended  to  form  a  settlement  there  ;  but 
the  plan  was  relinquished  at  the  instance  of  the  court  of 
Madrid.  In  January,  1765,  commodore  Byron  took  formal 
possession  of  them ;  and  by  extolling  the  advantages  of  their 
situation,  induced  the  government  to  erect  a  fort  near  a  com- 
modious harbor,  to  which  the  name  of  Port  Egmont  was 
given.  Spain,  alarmed  at  what  she  considered  an  encroach- 
ment on  her  dominion,  which  would  give  great  facilities  to  an 
attack  on  her  territories  in  the  South  Sea,  made  urgent  remon- 
strances, but  without  effect  :  such  however  was  her  dread  of 
tlie  power  of  England,  and  so  fresh  was  the  recollection  of  her 
own  losses,  that  she  felt  obliged,  indignant  as  she  was,  to  sub- 
mit to  the  aggression  :  but  at  length  the  domestic  distractions 
of  Great  Britain,  her  tame  acquiescence  in  the  transfer  of 
Corsica  to  France,  and  the  encouragement  of  the  French  mi- 
nister Choiseul,  emboldened  the  Spanish  court  to  revive  its 
pretensions  to   the   islands    in    question,   and  even  to  take 

?^  Adolphus's  private  information,  History,  vol.  i.  p.  404. 
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vigorous  measures  for  enforcing  the  claim.  An  armamentj 
consisting  of  several  ships  of  war  and  their  attendant  vessels, 
provided  v^^ith  apparatus  for  a  siege,  sailed  from  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  appeared  suddenly  before  Port  Egmont ;  when 
captain  Farmer,  the  British  commandant,  knowing  that  the 
place  was  not  tenable,  submitted  after  a  few  shots  to  terms  of 
capitulation  :  the  Spanish  commodore  however,  not  caring 
that  very  early  intelligence  of  this  outrage  should  be  carried  to 
England,  enjoined  captain  Farmer  not  to  sail  without  his  per- 
mission ;  and  in  order  to  ensure  compliance,  he  unshipped  the 
rudder  of  his  vessel,  and  kept  it  on  shore  twenty  days ;  an 
insult  to  the  British  flag  not  to  be  endured. 

No  sooner  were  these  proceedings  known  in  England  than 
all  ranks  appeared  to  be  inflamed  with  resentment,  and  eager 
to  avenge  the  national  honor  so  grossly  violated.  At  the 
meeting  of  parliament  in  the  ensuing  month  of  November,  the 
king  assured  both  houses,  ^  that  should  satisfaction  be  refused 
by  the  court  of  Spain  for  this  injury,  preparations  had  been, 
and  were  still  making,  to  do  ourselves  justice.'  It  was  how- 
ever thought  right  to  avert  war,  if  possible,  by  negociations ; 
and  Spain  was  ultimately  induced  to  disavow  the  enterprise  of 
tlie  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  to  restore  the  island :  but  it  was 
either  stipulated  or  understood,  that  the  settlement  should  after 
a  time  be  abandoned  by  the  English.  This  arrangement  of  the 
dispute  was  considered  not  very  creditable  to  the  spirit  of  British 
diplomatists  :  the  ponderous  talents  of  Dr.  Johnson  were  there- 
fore enlisted  in  the  cause ;  who  wrote  a  pamphlet  to  depreciate 
the  value  of  the  possession,  to  place  the  claims  of  Spain  in  as 
fair  a  light  as  possible,  and  to  vindicate  the  conduct  of  the 
British  ministiy.'  Junius  was  the  principal  writer  on  the 
opposite  side,  who  reprobated  the  transaction  severely,  as 
^  wounding  the  honor  of  the  king  and  the  glory  of  the  king- 
dom : '  he  consequently  fell  under  the  lash  of  the  great  mo- 
ralist, who,  in  one  of  his  mildest  increpations,  declared  that 
the  ^cits  of  London  and  the  boors  of  Middlesex  admired 
Junius  for  virtues  like  their  own ;  for  contempt  of  order  and 
violence  of  outrage,  for  rage  of  defamation  and  audacity  of 
falsehood.'     But  whether  it  was  through  respect  for  the  doc- 

*  *  Whether  the  ministry  might  not  equitably  have  demanded 
more,'  says  the  doctor,  '  is  not  worth  a  question.  The  utmost 
exertion  of  right  is  always  invidious  ;  and  where  claims  are  not 
easily  determinable,  is  always  dangerous.' 
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tor's  character,  or  contempt  for  his  political  abilities  and  know- 
lege,  Junius  never  condescended  to  notice  the  attack. 

Few  events  of  domestic  interest  occurred  this  year.  On  the 
twenty-first  of  June  the  death  of  Beckford  liberated  the 
sovereign  and  his  ministers  from  a  daring  adversary,  and 
deprived  lord  Chatham  of  a  stanch  supporter.  Before  the 
popular  excitement  had  time  to  abate,  a  splendid  monument 
was  voted  to  his  memory  in  Guildhall,  on  which  the  celebrated 

*  Reply '  was  engraven  :  the  authorship  however  was  not  long 
left  to  decorate  his  memory,  being  claimed  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Home,  whose  mortification  was  extreme,  when  he  found  that 
his  talents  had  procured  a  statue  for  another,  which  he  would 
rather  have  seen  erected  to  himself.  The  struggles  of  this 
demagogue  and  Wilkes  for  notoriety  had  been  violent  and 
incessant;  popular  commotions  had  corresponded  to  their 
efforts ;  and  they  had  begun  to  think  that  their  opinions  had 
an  influence  on  cabinets  and  kingdoms ;  when  the  sudden 
dissolution  of  the  Grafton  administration,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  lord  North's  ministry,  seemed  all  at  once  to  annihilate 
their  hopes.  The  Rockingham  and  Shelburne  parties  had 
been  successively  panegyrised  by  them,  under  an  idea  that  the 
one  or  the  other  must  necessarily  be  selected  for  office :  but 
when  a  ministry  unconnected  with  either,  and  looking  princi- 
pally to  the  throne  as  the  foundation  of  its  stability,  started  up 
before  their  eyes,  the  adoption  of  a  new  plan  became  requisite 
to  embarrass  government  and  give  the  law  to  ministers :  a 
political  club  therefore  was  the  expedient  resorted  to;    and 

*  The  Society  for  supporting  the  Bill  of  Rights '  was  formed 
this  year  at  the  London  tavern,  numbering  amongst  its  con- 
stituents, Wilkes  and  Home,  sergeant  Glynn,  Sir  Francis 
Blake  Delaval,  with  aldermen  Sawbridge  and  Oliver,  members 
for  the  city.  The  character  of  the  association  may  be  col- 
lected from  its  list  of  resolutions,  of  which  the  following  are  a 
specimen  : — *  You  shall  consent  to  no  supplies  without  a  pre- 
vious redress  of  grievances — You  shall  endeavor  to  restore 
annual  parliaments — You  shall  promote  a  bill  rendering  every 
pensioner  and  placeman  under  the  crown  ineligible  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  people— You  shall  impeach  the  ministers  who 
advised  the  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  freeholders  in  the 
Middlesex  election,  and  the  military  murders  in  St.  George's 
fields — You  shall  endeavor  to  restore  to  America  the  essential 
rights  of  taxation  through  her  representatives,'  &c. 

Ridiculous  as  this  assumption  of  authority  may  appear,  its 
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effects  were  for  a  time  sensibly  felt,  in  an  increased  tendency 
among  the  populace  to  defy  the  laws ;  whilst  every  publication 
that  provoked  the  prosecution  of  government  was  sustained 
by  the  pecuniary  assistance  of  the  club,  and  encouraged  in 
future  aggressions :  but  a  crisis  soon  arrived,  when  funds 
which  had  been  collected  to  support  the  rights  of  man,  were 
turned  into  the  channel  of  Mr.  Wilkes's  supplies :  the  pay- 
ment of  this  patriot's  debts,  and  the  purchase  of  an  annuity  for 
his  future  luxuries,  was  too  gross  an  imposition  even  for  '  the 
boors  of  Middlesex : '  the  surprise  of  the  subscribers  was  fol- 
lowed by  murmurs  and  disgust,  when  Home,  who  had 
cordially  hated  Wilkes  from  the  very  commencement  of  their 
union,  took  this  opportunity  to  break  off  his  old  connexion,  to 
denounce  the  association  as  an  aldermanic  tool,  and  to  set  up 
for  himself,  with  a  new  club,  under  a  new  name,  *  the  Con- 
stitutional Society : '  from  this  assembly  every  person  con- 
nected with  Wilkes  was  rigorously  excluded.  A  furious 
newspaper  correspondence  then  ensued  between  the  two 
irritated  champions,  who  assailed  each  other  with  charges  and 
recriminations  of  the  most  virulent  nature,  and  exposed  each 
other's  disgraceful  transactions  in  all  their  naked  deformity. 
Wilkes  however  still  continued  the  idol  of  the  mob,  as  he 
possessed  all  the  virtues  which  can  qualify  a  man  to  be  its 
leader :  Horne^  having  released  himself  from  servile  dependence, 
and  the  mortification  of  assisting  in  the  triumphs  of  a  detested 
rival,  now  started  forward  alone  in  the  career  of  patriotism, 
to  seek  for  popularity  amidst  the  anxieties  of  perpetual  perse- 
cution, to  live  in  the  protracted  miseries  of  imprisonment,  and 
to  die  a  dependent  on  the  bounty  of  friends. 

A  war  of  great  importance  to  the  interests  of  Europe  had 
been  for  some  time  raging  between  Russia  and  Turkey :  the 
successes  of  the  former  power  created  considerable  alarm  to 
the  cabinets  of  Berlin  and  Vienna,  and  occasioned  in  August, 
1769,  an  interview  at  Neiss,  between  Frederic  and  the  em- 
peror Joseph  I.,  which  seemed  likely  to  remove  the  enmity 
that  had  so  long  divided  their  houses.  Turkey  had  been  for 
successive  ages  on  amicable  terms  with  France,  by  whom  she 
was  excited  to  this  war :  the  British  government  and  nation 
inclined  to  Russia,  attracted  by  commercial  even  more  than 
political  interests.  In  this  year  Catharine  made  a  grand  effort 
to  put  into  execution  her  long-cherished  designs  of  dis- 
'membering  the  Turkish  empire,  and  seizing  on  its  spoils.  Her 
fleet,  under  count  Orloff,  sailed  into  the  Mediterranean  about 
the  end  of  February;  took  Missitra,  and  called  the  Greeks  of 
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the  Morea  to  arms :  that  unfortunate  people  readily  obeyed 
the  summons  ;  but  the  pacha  of  Bornia  entered  the  country 
with  30,000  troops ;  and  the  hopes  of  Greece  were  crushed  at 
Modon.  The  Russian  fleet  proceeded  to  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor ;  burned  the  Turkish  navy  at  Tchesme  ;  and  cutting  off 
all  communication  between  European  Turkey  and  its  fertile 
provinces  in  other  quarters  of  the  world,  greatly  distressed  the 
capital,  whilst  the  plague  was  committing  unexampled  ravages 
along  its  frontiers.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Russian  armies  met 
with  such  uninterrupted  success  under  counts  Romanzow  and 
Panin,  that  all  the  Turkish  dominions,  from  Poland  to  the 
Danube  southward,  and  from  Hungary  to  the  Euxine  east- 
ward, fell  into  their  possession. 

Under  the  alarm  which  these  events  were  calculated  to 
excite,  a  second  interview  took  place  between  Frederic  and 
Joseph  at  Neustadt  in  Moravia;  wherein  the  latter  declared 
that  neither  his  mother  Maria  Theresa,  nor  himself,  would  ever 
permit  Catharine  to  retain  Moldavia  and  Wallachia ;  and 
Frederic  was  earnestly  pressed  to  join  the  house  of  Austria  in 
resisting  that  torrent  from  the  north  which  now  threatened  to 
overwhelm  the  continent.  The  king  artfully  evaded  this  over- 
ture, being  desirous  of  preserving  his  amity  and  alliance  with 
Catharine;  but  he  tendered  his  assistance  to  conciliate  the 
courts  of  Petersburg  and  V^ienna,  offering  to  exert  his 
interest,  which  was  very  great,  with  the  Ottoman  Porte,  to 
induce  that  power  to  accept  of  the  Austrian  mediation .  Indeed, 
before  they  separated,  a  message  arrived  from  Constanti- 
nople, requesting  the  joint  mediation  of  Austria  and  Prussia, 
and  declaring  the  resolution  of  the  Porte  to  receive  no  pro- 
posals which  were  not  made  through  their  intervention :  this 
was  gladly  accepted;  and  the  rival  houses  of  Austria  and 
Brandenburg  seemed  cordially  united  in  their  views  and 
interests. 

At  this  interview,  says  Mr.  Coxe,^  Frederic  held  forth  the 
partition  of  Poland  as  a  bait  to  the  Austrian  court;  and  repre- 
sented the  policy  of  persuading  or  compelling  Russia  to  concur 
in  the  dismemberment,  instead  of  retaining  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia :  the  map  of  Poland  was  laid  before  the  two  sove- 
reigns, by  whom  the  respective  portions  were  adjusted,  and 
the  plan  of  operations  arranged.^    A  negociation  commenced; 

-  Coxe's  House  of  Austria,  vol.  iii.  p.  499. 
3  '  I  have  little  hesitation,'  says  the  same  author,   '  in  assert- 
ing that  the  plan  of  this  partition  originated  with  the  king  of 
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but  from  the  jarring  interests  and  views,  both  of  the  principal 
and  the  mediating  powers,  it  did  not  produce  a  peace.  France, 
accustomed  to  take  so  active  a  share  in  European  contests, 
was  more  than  ever  engaged  in  disputes  between  the  king  and 
the  parliaments;  whilst  the  authority  of  Choiseul,  the  only 
man  able  to  support  the  diplomatic  interests  of  the  kingdom, 
■was  failing  through  the  intrigues  of  the  dues  de  Richelieu  and 
d'Aiguillon,  who  made  use  of  the  infamous  Madame  du  Barry 
to  procure  his  downfall.  It  was  to  counteract  this  pernicious 
influence,  that  Choiseul  so  eagerly  sought  to  draw  closer  the 
bonds  of  union  with  Austria,  by  the  marriage  of  the  young 
dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  XVI.,  with  Marie  Antoinette,  a 
daughter  of  the  empress.  This  ill-fated  wedding  took  place  in 
May,  and  was  attended  with  some  melancholy  events,  which 
seemed  to  presage  calamity :  in  the  Rue  Royale  fifty  persons 
were  crushed  to  death  by  a  tremendous  crowd  collected  there 
to  see  the  fireworks. 

In  September  the  assembly  of  Massachussetts  again  met. 
They  found,  by  communications  from  England,  that  the  con- 
duct and  state  of  the  colony  was  likely  to  be  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  parliament  in  the  approaching  session ;  and 
they  had  reason  to  think  that  the  inquiry  would  produce  some 
diminution  of  their  chartered  privileges  :  it  therefore  became 
highly  important  to  prepare  instructions  for  their  agent  in 
London  :  another  step  which  had  been  taken  by  the  British 
government  also  tended  to  increase  their  alarm ;  this  was  the 
dismissal  of  the  provincial  forces  from  Castle- William,  which 
fortress  was  now  garrisoned  by  the  royal  troops.  The  province, 
in  short,  suspected,  or  rather  perceived,  that  a  set  of  measures 
were  in  train  to  reduce  it  to  a  complete  state  of  dependence  on 
Great  Britain  ;  whilst  these  forebodings  were  rendered  still 
more  gloomy  by  the  prospect  of  affairs  in  the  middle  and 
southern  colonies,  where  the  irritation  against  the  mother 
country  seemed  in  a  great  degree  to  have  subsided.  Besides, 
owing  to  their  disputes  with  the  government,  so  great  an  accu- 
mulation of  domestic  business  had  taken  place,  that  the  con- 
sideration of  it  could  be  no  longer  delayed  without  mischief  to 
the  colony.  The  house  therefore,  after  another  ineffectual 
attempt  to  obtain  a  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  to 
Boston,   proceeded   to   affairs  of   legislation,   with   a    strong 

Prussia  :  but  so  infamous  was  the  transaction,  that  each  of  the 
three  powers  endeavored  to  fix  the  blame  on  the  others.' 
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protest  against  their  conduct  being  drawn  into  a  precedent. 
Mr.  Hutchinson  was  soon  afterwards  appointed  governor  of 
the  province;  but  the  subject  of  the  assembly's  removal  con- 
tinued to  afford  matter  of  dispute  in  the  remonstrances  of  the 
house  at  the  beginning  of  every  session. 
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Opening  of  parliament — King's  speech — Supplies  voted — Ad- 
journment on  account  of  the  affairs  of  Spain — Parliament  meets 
again — Satisfactory  adjustment  with  Spain —  Changes  in  the 
ministry — Great  seal  given  to  judge  Bathurst — Hostility  be- 
tween the  two  houses  of  parliament  from  exclusion  of  strangers 
— Proceedings  regarding  the  borough  of  Shoreham — Attempts 
made  to  carry  popular  motions  in  parliament,  but  fail — Pro- 
ceedings leading  to  the  publication  of  parliamentary  debates — 
Triumph  of  Wilkes,  &c.— Embankment  of  the  river,  and  building 
of  the  Adelphi— Stability  of  ministers — Death  of  lord  Halifax, 
and  consequent  changes  —  Plague  at  Moscow  —  Troubles  in 
Poland — Attempt  on  the  king— Approaching  fate  of  the  country 
— Affairs  of  Germany  and  Sweden — Contest  between  the  king  of 
France  and  the  parliaments — Domestic  affairs  of  England — 
Education  of  the  heir  apparent — Pursuits  of  the  king — Meeting 
of  parliament — Naval  arrangements — Debates  on  the  subject  of 
subscription  to  the  thirty -nine  articles — Nullum  Tempus  bill 
regarding  the  church  rejected — Royal  marriage  act — Bill  to 
relieve  dissenters  from  subscription  rejected  by  the  lords— 
Dr.  Nowell's  sermon — Motion  for  abolishing  the  anniversary  of 
king  Charles's  martyrdom  rejected— East  Indian  affairs — Lord 
Clive's  conduct.  A  select  committee  formed — Custom  of  peine 
forte  et  dure  abolished — Parliament  rises — Amount  of  supplies 
and  national  debt — Misfortunes  of  the  queen  of  Denmark — 
Death  of  the  princess  dowager — Revolution  of  Sweden— Par- 
tition of  Poland— Alderman  Townshend's  action  against  the 
collector  of  the  land-tax — Lord  Hillsborough  resigns — Suc- 
ceeded by  lord  Dartmouth — Other  changes — State  of  British 
commerce,  &c. — Meeting  of  parliament — Affairs  of  the  East 
India  company — Adjournment  of  the  house. 

The  king  opened  parliament  on  the  thirteenth  of  No- 
vember, by  a  speech  from  the  throne,  informing  the  houses, 
that  owing  to  an  act  of  the  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres,  in 
seizing  by  force  one  of  his  possessions,  the  honor  of  his  crown 
and  security  of  his  people's  rights  were  deeply  affected  :  he 
then  stated  the  measures  hitherto  pursued,  and  called  on  them 
for  advice  and  assistance.  The  addresses  of  both  houses  con- 
tained a  hearty  approbation  of  the  steps  taken  by  his  majesty, 
and  assurances  of  their  effectual  support :  supplies  for  the 
augmentation  of  the  army  and  navy  were  cheerfully  voted ; 
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and  the  increase  of  the  land-tax  from  three  to  four  shillings  in 
the  pound  was  carried  with  no  great  opposition. 

As  suspicions  of  the  sincerity  of  the  Spanish  government  had 
greatly  increased  in  the  minds  of  the  British  ministers  before 
Christmas,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  adjourn  parliament  to 
tlie  latter  end  of  January,  in  order  to  allow  time  for  the  deve- 
lopment of  circumstances,  and  enable  the  cabinet  to  come  to 
a  decision  on  the  grand  question  of  peace  or  war.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  the  king  of  Spain  was  willing  to  run  the  hazard 
of  a  contest  on  this  occasion,  or  that  he  sent  a  proposal  to  his 
cliristian  majesty,  inviting  his  co-operation  :  but  Madame  du 
Barry's  friends  had  by  this  time  gained  such  an  ascendency 
over  Louis  XV,,  as  to  procure  the  dismissal  of  his  great  war- 
minister  Choiseul.  Thus  vanished  every  hope  which  the 
Spanish  monarch  might  have  entertained  of  assistance  from 
France. 

Lord  North  was  now  enabled  to  meet  parliament  with  more 
confidence,  having  accomplished  the  object  for  which  the  re- 
cess had  been  so  unusually  protracted.  When  the  commons 
assembled  on  the  twenty-second,  he  informed  them  that  the 
Spanish  ambassador  had  that  morning  signed  a  declaration, 
with  which  his  majesty  was  satisfied,  and  which  should  be  laid 
before  the  house :  similar  information  was  imparted  to  the 
lords  by  the  earl  of  Rochford,  who  had  just  succeeded  lord 
Weymouth  in  the  office  of  secretary  of  state  for  the  southeri;i 
department.  The  latter  nobleman,  it  was  understood,  resigned 
his  seals  in  consequence  of  his  disapprobation  of  the  Spanish 
Tiegociations,  as  injurious  to  the  honor  of  Great  Britain  :  but 
the  condition  of  eventual  restitution  not  being  publicly  known, 
it  afforded  no  ground  of  objection ;  and  when  the  evacuation 
of  the  islands  took  place  about  three  years  afterwards,  the 
circumstances  of  this  prior  transaction  being  almost  forgotten, 
it  passed  off"  with  slight  animadversion.'* 


*  On  this  subject  Mr.  Adolphus  observes,  '  that  the  island 
was,  in  consequence  of  the  arrangement  made,  surrendered  in  the 
most  honorable  manner  to  the  British  forces  in  September,  1771  : 
but  as  the  nature  and  value  of  the  possession  was  now  thoroughly 
understood,  it  was  in  less  than  two  years  completely  evacuated. 
This  circumstance  has  led  to  an  insinuation  that  the  abandon- 
ment was  stipulated  by  secret  articles  ;  but  this  was  not  the  fact : 
the  British  forces  left  their  flag  flying,  and  large  sheets  of  lead 
fixed  up,  with  engraved  inscriptions,  proclaiming  to  all  nations 
that  Falkland's  islands  were  the  sole  right  and  property  of  the 
king  of  Great  Britain.    It  is  true  indeed  that  the  intention  of 
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When  lord  Rochford  was  removed  to  the  southern  depart- 
ment, his  seals  were  given  to  the  earl  of  Sandwich ;  but  the 
latter  being  soon  afterwards  placed  at  the  head  of  the  ad- 
miralty in  the  room  of  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  lord  Halifax  was 
made  northern  secretary,  the  privy  seal  being  given  to  the  earl 
of  Suffolk  :  the  great  seal  was  now  taken  out  of  commission, 
and  given  to  judge  Bathurst,  Mr.  de  Grey  being  appointed 
chief  justice  of  th%  common  pleas  :  some  other  changes  took 
place  about  the  same  time ;  and  several  of  the  late  Mr.  Gren- 
ville's^  friends  were  introduced  into  office,  by  which  the 
ministry  gained  a  considerable  accession  of  talent.  It  was 
at  this  juncture  that  Mr.  Thurlow  was  appointed  attorney- 
general,  and  Mr.  Wedderburne  solicitor-general  to  the  queen. 

The  proceedings  of  parliament  this  session  afford  but  few 
subjects  of  general  interest:  before  the  recess  a  great  ani- 
mosity had  been  created  between  the  lords  and  commons, 
which  was  begun  by  the  former,  who  excluded  all  strangers 
from  their  debates,  and  extended  this  prohibition  even  to  the 
commons,  except  when  a  deputation  should  come  with  a  bill ; 
and  even  they  were  allowed  to  remain  no  longer  than  was 
absolutely  necessary :  the  commons  retaliated ;  and  a  sullen 
hostility  between  the  two  houses  subsisted  during  the  session. 

A  select  committee,  appointed  according  to  Mr.  Grenville's 
bill,  for  determining  a  contested  election  for  the  borough  of 
Shoreham,  brought  to  light  at  this  time  a  disgusting  scene  of 
corruption.  Hugh  Roberts,  the  returning  officer,  had  declared 
a  candidate  duly  elected,  who  had  only  thirty-seven  votes  in 
his  favor,  to  the  prejudice  of  a  rival  who  had  eighty-seven.  In 
his  defence  before  the  committee  he  disclosed  the  following 
facts  in  exculpation  of  such  apparent  partiality.  The  majority 
of  the  freemen  had  formed  themselves  into  a  society,  which 
they  named  ^a  christian  club;'  assuming  that  appellation  as  an 
ostensible  pretext  for  piety  and  charity,  but  in  reality  as  a 
cover  to  their  venality  and  corruption :  some  few  charitable 
acts  were  occasionally  performed  to  accredit  their  profession  ; 
but  the  money  received  from  their  representatives  was  dis- 
tributed among  these  hypocritical  confederates  for  their  private 
advantage  :  utterly  precluding  all  the  other  freemen  from  any 

retaining  this  unimportant  possession  was  renounced  by  Great 
Britain,  and  the  Spanish  minister  was  so  apprised  pending  the 
negociation  :  but  there  was  no  secret  article  on  the  subject  ; 
nor  was  the  place  ever  surrendered  to  Spain.' — Hist,  of  England, 
vol.  i.  p.  422.  note. 
^  He  died  on  the  thirteenth  of  November,  1770. 
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beneficial  exercise  of  their  elective  franchise,  they  bound  them- 
selves by  a  solemn  oath  to  mutual  fidelity;  and  added 
legal  instruments,  with  large  penalties,  to  secure  their  asso- 
ciates in  this  illegal  engagement :  they  then  without  any 
remorse  took  the  oaths  against  bribery  and  corruption,  after 
having  sold  the  borough  to  the  highest  bidder,  by  means  of  a 
secret  committee,  the  members  of  which,  under  pretended 
scruples  of  conscience,  declined  to  exercise  their  right  of 
voting.  The  returning  officer  had  himself  belonged  to  this 
club  ;  but  having  taken  umbrage  at  some  of  their  proceedings, 
he  determined  to  thwart  their  future  schemes.  Being  aware 
of  their  principles  and  practice,  he  ascertained  that  a  large 
sum  of  money  had  been  distributed  among  eighty-one  of  the 
majority :  these  therefore  he  considered  as  disqualified,  and 
omitted  them  in  his  return  :  but  his  defence  not  appearing 
sufficient  to  exculpate  him  from  the  assumption  of  illegal  au- 
thority, he  was  called  to  the  bar  of  the  house,  and  there  repri- 
manded by  the  speaker.  The  facts  of  the  case  however  being 
proved,  a  bill  was  brought  in,  and  carried,  by  which  eighty-one 
freemen  of  Shoreham  were  disfranchised;  and  the  right  of 
electing  members  for  that  borough  was  extended  to  ail  free- 
holders in  the  rape  of  Bramber,  who  held  tenements  of  the 
annual  value  of  forty  shillings. 

Several  attempts  were  made  by  the  opposition  to  introduce 
popular  laws,  and  raise  popular  questions.  The  duke  of  Rich-  ' 
mond  moved  the  upper  house  to  reverse  its  resolution  of  not 
impeaching,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  judgment  of  the  com- 
mons in  the  Middlesex  election  ;  lord  Chatham  moved  for  an 
address  to  the  king,  praying  him  to  dissolve  the  parliament ; 
and  alderman  Sawbridge,  in  the  lower  house,  made  a  motion 
to  shorten  the  duration  of  parliaments  :  all  these  efforts  failed 
of  success;  but  the  alderman  renewed  his  motion  every  session 
till  his  death. 

The  disposition  which  still  prevailed  to  oppose  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  legislature,  led  at  this  time  to  a  remarkable 
contest,  by  which  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  much  extended. 
Up  to  this  period  it  had  been  held,  that  to  publish  the  debates 
of  either  house  of  parliament  was  a  breach  of  privilege ;  and 
though  the  publishers  of  newspapers  had  endeavored  to 
evade  the  prohibition  ;  yet  the  speeches  of  members  had  been 
given  in  a  very  garbled,  unsatisfactory  form,  during  the  inter- 
vals of  parliament ;  assigned  to  fictitious  personages ;  some- 
times even  written  for  them  by  professed  authors,  and  con- 
taining very  few  sentiments  of  the  real  speakers.     The  extent 
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however  of  the  power  of  parliament  to  enforce  this  question  of 
privilege  had  never  been  accurately  determined ;  and  in  the 
present  factious  times  the  public  prints  were  daily  making 
inroads  on  it,  particularly  during  the  Middlesex  elections, 
when  the  multitude  looked  forward  to  the  debates  with  all  that 
keen  anxiety  which  popular  passion  and  popular  pride  im- 
part. Unluckily  those  debates  were  generally  records  of  mi- 
nisterial defeat,  and  deep  offence  was  taken  at  their  pub- 
lication. Mr.  Onslow,  who  had  formerly  been  speaker  of  the 
house  of  commons,  an  honest  man  but  a  great  formalist,  was 
thunderstruck  at  a  breach  of  decorum,  which  his  distressed 
imagination  represented  as  the  destruction  of  all  things  to  be 
venerated  in  our  constitution ;  and  his  nephew,  colonel  G. 
Onslow,  member  for  Surrey,  was  directed  to  bring  the  question 
to  an  issue,  by  moving,  '  that  it  is  an  indignity  to,  and  a 
breach  of,  the  privileges  of  this  house,  for  any  person  to  pre- 
sume to  give,  in  written  or  printed  newspapers,  any  account 
or  minutes  of  the  debates  or  other  proceedings  of  the  house  : ' — 
'that  on  discovery  of  the  authors,  printers,  or  publishers  of 
any  such  written  or  printed  newspapers,  the  house  will  proceed 
against  them  with  the  utmost  severity.' 

The  motion  was  strongly  opposed ;  it  being  asserted  that 
the  ministerial  papers  were  as  blamable  as  those  on  the  side 
of  opposition  :  it  was  also  argued,  that  the  privilege  enjoyed  by 
constituents  of  knowing  what  is  said  and  done  by  their  repre- 
sentatives, is  founded  on  the  true  principles  of  the  consti- 
tution ;  and  that  falsehood  and  misrepresentation  ought  to  be 
punished  in  a  different  manner  from  that  now  proposed,  which 
went  to  make  the  house  of  commons  a  secret  tribunal ;  but  the 
resolution  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  ninety  to  fifty-five;  and 
Thompson  and  VVheble,  proprietors  of  two  offending  journals,^ 
were  ordered  to  attend  at  the  bar  of  the  house. 

As  these  parties  however  were  not  forthcoming,  and  were 
constantly  denied  to  the  sergeant  at  arms,  with  insulting  ex- 
pressions, a  royal  proclamation,  at  the  request  of  the  house, 
was  issued,  offering  a  reward  for  their  apprehension  :  in  con- 
sequence, Mr.  Wheble  was  taken  up,  and  brought  before  the 
sitting  alderman  :  this  happened  to  be  Wilkes  himself,  who 
had  been  advanced  to  that  civic  honor  soon  after  his  discharge 
from  Newgate.  On  this  occasion  he  not  only  discharged  the 
apprehended  person,  but  took  recognisances  for  prosecuting 
the  officers  by  whom  he  had  been  seized ;  contending  that  the 

^  The  Gazetteer,  and  the  Middlesex  Journal. 
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proclamation  did  not  charge  him  with  any  crime ;  whilst  the 
rights  of  an  Englisliman,  as  well  as  the  chartered  privileges  of 
the  city,  had  been  grossly  violated  by  his  apprehension :  on 
the  same  plea,  Thompson,  the  other  publisher,  was  discharged 
by  alderman  Oliver.  In  the  mean  time,  fearing  that  these 
delinquents  might  escape,  colonel  Onslow  preferred  a  com- 
plaint against  six  other  printers,  who  were  ordered  to  attend 
at  the  bar  of  the  house ;  one  of  whom,  named  Miller,  a  freeman 
of  the  city,  refused  to  obey  the  summons  :  he  was  apprehended 
at  his  own  residence ;  but  having  a  constable  in  readiness,  he 
charged  him  with  the  messenger  of  the  house  of  commons,  who 
was  immediately  carried  to  Guildhall  to  answer  for  the  assault. 
Wilkes,  the  sitting  alderman,  having  closed  the  business  of  the 
day,  refused  to  take  cognisance  of  the  affair,  and  the  parties 
were  conducted  to  the  Mansion-house;  where,  owing;  to  the 
indisposition  of  Mr.  Crosby,  the  lord  mayor,  they  were  de- 
tained from  three  to  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  they 
were  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  chief  magistrate,  who  was 
attended  by  aldermen  Wilkes  and  Oliver ;  Mr.  Clementson, 
deputy  sergeant  at  arms,  being  also  present.  By  the  above 
three  magistrates  Miller  was  discharged ;  JMr.  Clementson's 
demand  of  him  as  a  prisoner,  and  of  the  messenger's  release, 
was  treated  with  the  utmost  contempt ;  and  the  latter  was  about 
to  be  committed  to  prison  by  their  warrant,  when  bail  was 
given  for  his  future  appearance. 

The  relation  of  these  transactions  was  received  with  great 
indignation  by  the  house,  who  immediately  issued  orders  for 
the  lord  mayor  and  alderman  Oliver  to  attend  in  their  places, 
and  Mr.  Wilkes  at  the  bar.  The  two  members  obeyed  the 
summons,  boldly  justified  their  conduct,  and  were  committed 
to  the  Tower :  VVilkes  refused  ;  stating  as  a  reason,  in  his 
letter  to  the  speaker,  '  that  he  had  not  been  summoned  as  a 
member  ; '  and  adding,  '  that  he  was  quite  ready  to  attend  in 
his  place,  to  justify  his  treatment  of  an  illegal  proclamation.' 
Meantime,  the  city  had  not  been  remiss  in  taking  up  the  cause 
of  its  magistrates  :  a  court  of  common  council  passed  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  them  for  their  spirited  assertion  of  their  common 
privileges ;  a  table  was  kept,  at  the  public  expense,  for  the  two 
incarcerated  members  ;  and  a  committee  appointed  to  assist 
them  in  their  defence,  with  power  to  draw  for  money  on  the 
chamber  of  London.  The  populace  also  displayed  great  zeal 
in  favor  of  persons  whom  they  considered  as  suffering  in  their 
cause,  accompanying  them,  with  loud  acclamations,  when 
they  went  to  the  house  of  commons  and  when  they  returned. 
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On  one  of  these  occasions  they  grossly  insulted  Mr,  Fox  and 
several  other  obnoxious  members  ;  and  the  life  of  lord  North 
was  brought  into  imminent  danger. 

Over  their  own  acknowleged  members  the  house  had  an 
advantage;  but  with  regard  to  Wilkes,  the  result  ought  to 
iiave  been  foreseen  and  avoided  :  any  attempt  to  compel  his 
appearance  would  have  revived  all  the  uproar  of  the  election 
questions,  and  brought  him  forward,  with  tenfold  powers  of 
mischief,  as  the  champion  of  the  mob.  An  order  of  mere  form 
was  issued  for  his  attendance  a  few  days  after  :  'this  was  re- 
newed, and  the  eighth  of  April  fixed  on  :  but  the  house,  being 
exceedingly  embarrassed  and  anxious  to  extricate  themselves 
fr<5m  the  difficulty;,  were  reduced  to  the  miserable  expedient  of 
adjourning  from  the  seventh  to  the  ninth. 

Whilst  the  ringleader  thus  escaped  with  splendid  impunity, 
Crosby  and  Oliver  remained  in  durance  to  the  end  of  the 
session,  though  they  had  been  carried  by  writs  of  habeas  cor- 
pus before  the- courts  of  common  pleas  and  exchequer,  which 
,  declared  themselves  unable  to  reverse  the  proceedings  of  the 
house  of  commons  :  but  they  were  more  than  repaid  for  their 
confinement  by  popular  applause;  whilst  their  release  was 
celebrated  with  illummations,  processions,  and  other  public 
rejoicings.  From  that  period,  the  parliamentary  debates,  which, 
are  expected  with  such  intense  interest  throughout  the  united 
kingdom,  have  befen  published  without  any  disguise  or  ob- 
stmction ;  and  this  publicity,  which  seems  properly  to  enter 
into  the  very  essence  of  a  representative  assembly,  is  one  of 
the  best  safeguards  of  the  constitution,  whilst  it  brings  the 
opinions  and  acts  of  representatives  under  the  cognisance  of 
their  €onstituents  and  the  scrutiny  of  the  public.  Parlia- 
mentary privilege  indeed  still  exists ;  and,  though  rarely  exerted, 
is  useful  as  a  check  to  reporters,  who  are  made  responsible 
for  careless  or  malicious  misrepresentation. 

Another  occasion  of  contest  between  the  city  and  the  legis- 
lature arose  from  the  introduction  of  a  bill  for  enclosing  and 
einbanking  a  part  of  the  river  adjoining  to  Durham-}ard, 
which  v/as.  imputed  to  court  favor  acquired  by  two  builders. 
The  city,  considering  that  an  encroachment  was  about  to  be 
made  on  their  rights  of  conservancy  and  property,  were  heard 
by  counsel :  they  produced  a  grant  by  Henry  VII.  of  all  the 
soil  and  bed  of  the  Thames  from  Staines-bridge  to  a  spot  near 
the  Medway  ;  and  showed  a  lease  granted  by  them  of  a  nook 
of  the  river  near  Vauxhall,  for  which  they  had  received  rent 
during  the  last  sixty-six  years  :  on  the  other  side,  a  charter  of 

ENG.  XV.  ^ 
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Charles  11.  was  prodaced,  in  which  he  had  reserved  the  bed  of 
the  river  ;  and  it  was  argued,  that  the  city  by  accepting  this  had 
forfeited  the  other  :  it  was  also  contended,  that  the  charter  of 
Henry  VII.  extended  only  to  that  part  of  the  river  which  was 
within  the  city  ;  and  the  lease  at  Vauxhall  was  considered  as 
an  encroachment.  These  arguments  prevailing,  the  bill  v«^as 
passed ;  and  a  handsome  pile  of  buildings,  called  the  Adelphi, 
was  erected  on  the  site,  and  disposed  of  by  lottery. 

The  session  ended  on  the  eighth  of  May ;  and  whatever 
credit  ministers  might  lose  in  some  of  these  disputes,  they 
were  never  firmer  in  their  seats  than  during  the  present  year  ; 
for  the  defection  of  Mr.  Grenvilie's  party  added  much  to  their 
strength,  while  it  diminished  the  efforts  of  opposition ;  and  the 
public  at  large  took  but  little  interest  in  political  concerns. 
In  June,  the  death  of  lord  Halifax  made  a  vacancy  in  the 
cabinet  which  was  filled  up  by  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  whose  place 
of  lord  privy  seal  was  taken  by  the  duke-of  Grafton. 

In  the  midst  of  the  triumphs  of  Russia  over  the  follov/ers  of 
Mahomet,  her  ancient  capital  of  Moscow  was  this  year  deso- 
lated by  a  terrible  pestilence.  Superstition  augmented  the  evil, 
whilst  it  inspired  the  multitude  with  faith  in  the  picture  of  a 
certain  saint  to  avert  the  calamity ;  and  thousands  rushing  to- 
ward the  effigy,  for  the  purpose  of  kissing  it  and  imploring  its 
aid,  the  infection  was  thereby  spread  to  an  unexampled  extent. 
The  venerable  archbishop  Ambrosius  having  ordered  the  paint- 
ing to  be  removed,  an  infuriated  mob  pursued  him  to  a  convent 
in  which  he  had  taken  refuge,  dragged  him  from  the  very  altar, 
and  put  him  to  death  in  the  most  savage  mianner.  To  quell 
this  tumult,  the  soldiers  fired  on  tlie  people,  and  killed  a 
great  num.ber;  whilst  many  more  were  apprehended  and 
punished. 

Tlie  confederacies  of  Poland,  which  had  apparently  been 
extinguished,  were  renewed  with  increased  violence ;  being 
supported  by  the  influence  of  the  French  court,  and  by  the 
presence  of  French  officers :  war  was  thus  carried  on  against, 
the  Russians  with  varied  success.  A  remarkable  circumstance 
attending  this  species  of  warfare  was  an  atrocious  attempt  to 
carry  off  die  king,  whom  the  malcontents  had  nfever  regarded 
as  the  choice  of  the  nation.  On  the  night  of  the  third  of  Sep- 
ieniber,  a  party  of  about  forty  persons  under  three  leaders, 
having  entered  Warsaw  in  disguise,  stopped  the  king  as  he 
was  returning  to  the  palace;  and  having  dispersed  hi.s  at- 
tendants, dragged  him  forcibly  from  his  carriage;  in  which 
outrage  they  inflicted  a  deep  cut  with  a  sabre  on  his  head : 
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they  then  conveyed  him  on  horseback  out  of  the  city ;  but  the 
night  being  very  dark,  many  of  the  conspirators  lost  their  way, 
and  the  rest  repeatedly  sought  permission  of  their  chief 
Kozinsky  to  despatch  the  royal  captive  :  he  howc'er  managed 
to  divert  them  from  this  criminal  purpose ;  and  being  at  length 
left  alone  with  the  king,  was  so  moved  by  his  entreaties, 
that  he  threw  himself  at  the  monarch's  feet,  implored  his 
pardon,  and  swore  to  protect  him  from  farther  insult.  After 
some  time  they  obtained  admission  into  a  mill,  whence  the 
king  despatched  a  note  to  the  comtaander  of  his  guards,  who 
brought  him  back  with  an  escort  to  Warsaw,  amidst,  the  accla- 
mations of  the  people  The  fate  of  Poland  was  now  drawing 
to  a  conclusion  :  the  Russian  troops  being  strongly  reinforced, 
those  of  Austria  and  Prussia  advanced  from  different  quarters ; 
and  all  resistance  was  in  vain. 

In  many  parts  of  Germany  great  distress  prevailed  from 
scarcity,  inclement  seasons,  and  vast  inundations.  The  dis- 
memberment even  of  the  empire  was  at  this  time  contemplated 
by  the  imperial  and  royal  plunderers.  The  king  of  Sweden 
died  suddenly  in  February,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Gustavus  III.  who  was  then  in  Paris  :  he  immediately  sent  a 
declaration  to  the  senate,  in  which  he  solemnly  promised  to 
govern  by  tlie  laws  and  constitution ;  protesting  that  he  should 
regard  as  traitors  to  their  country  all  who  might  attempt  to 
introduce  unlimited  monarchical  authority.  He  arrived  in 
May  at  Stockholm,  where  he  adopted  the  most  popular  man- 
ners, was  easy  of  access,  and  studious  to  gain  the  affections  of 
the  lower  orders.  At  the  opening  of  the  diet  in  June,  he  made 
an  admired  speech,  in  which  he  renewed  his  attachment  to  the 
free  constitution  of  his  country. 

The  disputes  between  the  crown  of  France  and  the  parlia- 
ments were  this  year  brought  to  a  crisis.  The  king  in  person 
having  caused  an  edict  to  be  registered  by  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  in  which  was  recognised  the  obligation  of  all  the  sove- 
reign courts  to  register  royal  edicts,  liowever  opposed  to  their 
own  opinions,  the  assembly,  which  had  previously  entered  a 
protest  against  any  thing  which  they  might  be  compelled  to  do 
at  a  bed  of  justice,  tendered  the  resignation  of  their  offices  to 
his  majesty,  unless  he  withdrew  the  obnoxious  decree  :  this  the 
king  refused ;  and  at  the  same  time  ordered  them  to  continue 
their  functions,  under  pain  of  losing  their  employments ;  to 
which  it  was  answered,  that  they  could  not  obey,  but  would 
submissively  wait  his  majesty's  pleasure.  On  the  twentieth  of 
January,  at  night,  each  member  of  the  parliament  was  sur- 
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prised  in  his  bed  by  two  moitsquetaires,  who  presented  to  him  a 
wTitten  agreement  to  resume  his  functions,  to  which  a  signature 
of  '  yes '  or  '  no '  was  dema?tded,  *  No'  was  generally  returned  :  ' 
although  some  few  in  their  surprise  assented  to  the  affirmative  : 
but  the  whole  body,  when  they  met  next  morning,  declared 
their  resolution  not  to  obey  the  mandate  :  the  following  night 
therefore  brought  another  visit  to  them  from  the  mousquet aires, 
who  announced  to  each  person  that  he  was  degraded  from  his 
office,  and  that  the  parliament  itself  was  broken  up  and  dis- 
solved. A  decree  of  exile  was  afterwards  put  in  force  against 
ail  the  members,  who  were  exiled  into  different  parts  of  the 
realm.  To  supply  the  place  of  these  patriotic  magistrates, 
a  temporary  tribunal  was  instituted,  where  the  king's  council 
were  obliged  to  plead;  but  it  became  so  unpopular,  that  a 
guard  of  soldiers  was  found  necessary  for  its  protection.  On 
the  twenty-second  of  February,  the  king  held  another  bed  of 
justice;  and  declaring  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  parliament 
was  too  extensive,  he  divided  it  into  six  superior  and  perma- 
nent courts.  Against  this  abolition  of  the  most  illustrious 
judicial  court  in  France,  protests  and  remonstrances  were  sent 
by  other  parliaments  :  with  whom  the  high  nobles  and  princes 
of  the  blood  made  common  cause,  and  refused  to  attend  the 
bed  of  justice  held  by  Louis  to  open  his  new  courts  :  the 
prince  of  Conde,  his  son  Bourbon,  and  the  prince  of  Conti 
were  exiled  in  consequence,  as  also  was  the  duke  of  Orleans 
and  his  son  the  due  de  Chaitres.  The  parliament  of  Rouen, 
acting  with  that  intrepidity  which  always  distinguished  it, 
issued  an  arrei^  declaring  the  members  of  the  new  courts  to  be 
usurpers,  and  prohibiting  the  acknowlegement  of  their  decrees. 
Violent  measures  were  meditated  by  the  court ;  but  the  duke  of 
Harcourt  refused  to  command  the  troops  destined  to  put  them 
m  execution.  By  the  arbitrary  acts  however  of  the  monarch 
during  this  year,  the  parliaments  of  Besanpon,  Bourdeaux,  Aix, 
Toulouse,  and  Britai)iy  were  totally  suppressed,  their  mem- 
bers banished,  and  new  courts  erected  in  their  room.  Thus  did 
royalty  triumph,  first  over  the  Jesuits,  now  over  the  jurists ; 
and  Louis  XV.  under  Madame  du  Barry  and  d'Aiguillon, 
destroyed  those  outworks  which  stood  before  the  citadel  of  his 
power ;  henceforward  all  classes  were  confounded,  advancing 
togetlier,  and  making  common  cause  against  the  monarchy ; 
the  ministerial  mcaprf.city  of  the  due  d'Aiguillon  and  the 
financial  blunders  of  the  abb^  Terray  quickened  their  march.      | 

In  the  month  of  November  incessant  rains  occasioned  un- 
usual floods  throughout  England,  during  which  Solway  Moss  ^ 
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in  Cumberland  began  to  flow ;  and  rushing  like  a  torrent  over 
the  adjacent  tracts,  swept  off  houses,  cattle,  and  trees,  and 
destroyed  near  a  thousand  acres  of  land.  Among  the  domestic 
events  of  the  year,  was  the  birth  of  prince  Ernest  Augustus, 
which  took  place  on  the  fifth  of  May.  In  September,  a  grand 
chapter  of  the  order  of  the  garter  was  held  at  Windsor  in  the 
presence  of  the  sovereign,  for  the  installation  of  their  royal 
highnesses  the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  bishop  of  Osnaburg, 
the  dukes  of  Cumberland,  Mecklenburg,  Brunswick,  Marl- 
borough, Grafton,  and  the  earl  of  Albemarle. 

The  heir  apparent  had  now  arrived  at  an  age,  when  a  more 
systematic  plan  of  education  became  necessary  :  the  earl  of 
Holderness  therefore,  a  nobleman  of  considerable  attainments 
and  dignity  of  manners,  v^as  appointed  governor,  with  Dr. 
Markham  and  Cyril  Jackson,  as  preceptor  and  sub-preceptor.'' 
The  plan  of  private  education  thus  adopted  was  severely  cen- 
sured at  the  time,  as  too  narrow  and  secluded  for  the  future 
sovereign  of  a  free  country ;  and  it  was  thought  that  no  results 
which  could  arise  from  piecing  the  prince  at  one  of  the  first 
public  schools,  would  be  more  unfavorable  than  those  which 
might  proceed  frorti  the  severe  system  of  restraint  to  which  he 
was  now  subjected.  A  few  years  only  elapsed  before  lord 
Holderness  requested  leave  to  resign  his  important  trust,  com- 
plaining that  a  secret  and  dangerous  influence  existed,  which 
was  injurious  to  his  authority;  but  what  this  influence  was,  or 
whence  it  came,  could  never  clearly  be  explained.  The  next 
governor  was  lord  Bruce,  who  retained  his  office  a  few  days, 
and  retired  wilh  the  earldom  of  Aylesbury  conferred  on  him  :  he 
was  succeeded  by  the  duke  of  Montague,  with  Hurd,  afters- 
wards  bishop  of  Worcester,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Arnald,®  of  St. 
John's  college,  Cambridge,  as  preceptor  and  sub-preceptor. 

The  young  prince  at  a  very  early  age  showed  great  aptitude 
for  acquiring  the  elegances  of  literature ;  and  with  becoming 
gratitude  always  acknowleged  how  much  he  was  indebted  to 
his  tutors,  especially  Markham  and  Jackson,  for  their  ad- 
mirable method  and  skill  in  imparting  knowlege  to  their 
pupils.  About  this  time  his  majesty  so  far  relaxed  his  sys- 
tem of  immediate  superintendence  over  the  prince  of  Wales, 
that  he  appointed  for  him  a  separate  establishment  at  the 
queen's  palace,  with  a  royal  chaplain  ;  for  this  office  the  un- 

■^  The  former  was  afterwards  archbisbop  of  York,  the  latter 
dean  of  Christ-church. 
s  He  had  beeu  the  senior  wrangler  of  his  year  in  1766. 
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happy  Dr.  Dodd  was  a  candidate,  seconded  by  the  strongest 
recommendation  of  lord  Chesterfield :  but  the  king's  private 
judgment  of  his  character  rendered  all  the  interest  that  was 
exerted  unsuccessful. 

The  life  led  by  their  majesties  at  this  period  was  charac- 
terised by  extreme  simplicity,  in  the  habits  of  which  their 
offspring  were  carefully  brought  up  ;  and  this  at  a  time  when 
luxury  was  beginning  to  pervade  all  classes  of  society  :  on 
certain  state  occasions  a  truly  royai  magnificence  was  dis- 
played ;  but  generally  no  more  than  might  have  been  found 
in  any  genteel  English  family.  Though  the  habits  of  both 
were  frugal,  and  in  some  instances  perhaps  too  parsimonious 
for  their  exalted  station,  yet  many  examples  are  recorded,  in 
which  they  exhibited  a  noble  spirit  of  benevolence  and  gene- 
rosity. 

In  the  midst  of  popular  discontents,  at  this  time  so  pre- 
valent, the  external  marks  of  which  were  directed  more  against 
the  king  than  ministers,  his  majesty  turned  his  attention  to  the 
useful  science  of  agriculture,  in  which  he  passed  many  quiet 
hours,  smiling  at  his  new  appellation  of  ^  farmer  George,' 
and  unmoved  at  the  reproaches  with  which  faction  -was  as- 
sailing him.  The  iniprovecl  system '  which  he  adopted  at 
Richmond  was  successfully  carried  on  by  the  duke  of  Bedford, 
Mr.  Coke,  and  many  other  distinguished  agriculturists,  to  the 
great  benefit  of  the  nation  ^  nor  did  the  king  disdain  to  act 
the  character  of  a  practical  farmer  ;  sending  the  produce  of  his 
land  to  market  as  a  criterion  of  his  system.,  and  deriving  very 
considerable  profits  from  his  speculation  :  he  was  even  a  con- 
tributor to  Arthur  Young^s  Annals  of  Agriculture ;  and  his 
papers  in  that  work,  signed  Ralph  Robinson,  Windsor,  con- 
tained many  judicious  and  useful  observations. 

As  no  urgent  businet>s  claimed  its  attention,  parliament  did 
not  meet  till  the  twenty-ninth  of  January.  The  first  debatf 
originated  in  a  motion  to  vote  25,000  seamen  for  the  curreni 
year  :  this  augmentation  was  opposed  as  too  small  if  war  was 
expected,  and  too  large  to  be  kept  up  in  peace :  it  was  how- 
ever carried,  on  the  plea  that  the  state  of  our  possessions  and 
relations  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe  required  it.  The  arma- 
ment destined  for  India  was  declared  necessary,  not  only  to 
cope  with  the  French,  vvho  were  beginning  to  intrigue  with  the 
native  powers ;  but  as  a  check  on  the  conduct  of  the  company's 
servants,  of  whose  peculation  and  misconduct  the  minister  made 
grievous  complaints  :  and  as  the  whole  disposition  and  manage- 
ment of  the  navy,  particularly  the  abuse  of  guard-ships,  had 
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been  called  in  question  by  admirals  K.ippei  and  Saunders,  he 
promised  that  in  ihe  course  of  a  year  eighty  ships  of  the  line 
should  be  equipped  and  ready  for  service  ;  which  force  would 
be  more  than  sufficient  to  cope  with  the  French  and  Spaniards 
united. 

For  some  time  past  the  important  subject  of  subscription  to 
the  articles  of  religion  had  occupied  men's  minds,  and  formed  a 
fertile  source  of  controversy  and  ill-will:  systems  established 
at  early  periods  of  the  reformation  were  thought  by  many 
honest  inquirers  to  be  tainted  with  errors  and  inconsistencies 
arising  from  the  prejudices  and  disputes  which  then  prevailed ; 
and  it  seemed  extraordinary,  that  those  who  so  long  ago  settled 
the  doctrines  of  our  church  regarding  the  most  abstruse  points 
of  Christianity,  should  be  considered  accurately  and  infallibly 
right.  Numerous  members  of  the  establishment  itsel  f  manifested 
an  anxiety  to  be  released  from  subscrqotion  to  points  of  belief 
which  the  controversies  of  learned  men  had  rendered  dubious  ; 
a  society  therefore  was  formed,  principally  of  clergymen,  with 
archdeacon  Blackburne  at  its  head,  but  joined  by  some  members 
of  the  legal  and  medical  professions,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining relief  from  subscription  to  the  thirty-nine  articles ;  and  a 
petition,  drawn  up  and  signed  by  about  240  of  these  persons, 
was  presented  to  the  house  of  commons.  .It  stated  that  whilst 
the  fundamental  principles  of  protestantism  consisted  in  the 
right  of  private  judgment,  and  reference  to  the  exclusive  au- 
thority of  scripture,  they  were  recjuired  to  acknowlege  that 
certain  articles  of  faith  and  doctrine,  drawn  up  by  fallible  men, 
were  all  agreeable  to  holy  scripture.  Such  subscription  was 
represented  as  a  great  hmderance  to  the  spreading  of  true 
religion ;  since  it  discouraged  free  inquiries  into  the  real  sense 
of  the  sacred  writings,  divided  communions,  and  caused  ani- 
mosity among  protestants,  even  of  the  establishment  itself.; 
that  it  afforded  occasion  to  unbelievers  for  charging  them  witl^ 
prevarication,  and  with  interested  or  political  views  in  sub- 
scribing to  articles-  which-  they  could  not  believe,  and  al^out 
which  hardly  two  were  agreed  in  opinion  :  also  that  it  affordeo'- 
a  handle  to  papists  for  reproaching  them  with  inconsistency 
regarding  their  separation  from  the  P.oman  church 

The  students  of  civil  law  and  physic  complained  of  the 
universities,  particulnrJy  of  one,  where  they  were  obliged,  at 
their  first  admission,  and  at  an  age  .totally  unfit  for  .dis- 
quisitions and  decisions  in  affiiirs  of  such  moment,  to  subscribt 
their  unfeigned  assent  to  a  variety  of  theolog?ca^.  preposition.?, 
in  order  to  obtain  academical  degrees  in  their  respective  .fa cul- 
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ties ;  and  that  their  private  opinions  on  such  subjects  could  be 
of  no  consequence  to  the  piiblicj  as  the  course  of  their  studies 
and  attention  to  their  practice  afforded  no  means  or  leisure  for 
the  examination  of  them :  they  also  lamented  the  misfortune  of 
their  sons,  who  at  an  immature  age  might  be  irrecoverably 
bound  down  to  the  opinions  and  tenets  of  ages  more  bigoted 
and  far  less  informed  than  their  own. 

Sir  William  Meredith,  who  brought  up  this  petition,  said 
that  he  considered  it  as  meridng  the  most  serious  attention, 
since  grievances  which  affect  the  conscience  are  of  all  others 
the  most  grievous  :  that  it  was  mcQnsi stent  with  the  liberality 
of  die  present  age  to  oblige  men  to  subscribe  to  the  truth  of 
articles  which  they  could  not  believe;  that  such  injunctions, 
tending  to  establish,  under  religious  authority,  habits  of  pre- 
varication and  irreligion,  were  productive  of  great  licentiousness 
in  the  church,  and  operated  to  the  destruction  of  christian 
charity o  The  removal  of  these  unvvorlhy  shackles,  he  affirmed, 
would  give  a  strength  to  the  established  church  which  nothing 
could  shake ;  nor  could  any  danger  arise  from  such  a  reform- 
ation whilst  the  hierarchy  existed. 

The  great  champion  of  the  hi-rh  church  party  on  this  oc- 
casion was  Sir  Roger  Nev;'digal.e,  member  for  ih*:  university  of 
Oxford  He  considered  the  petitioa  as  praying  to  overturn 
the  church  of  England,  which  he  knew  not  where  to  find 
except  in  its  tlnrty-nine  articles  aBcl  book  of  common  prayer : 
he  accused  the  clergymen  who  had  signed  the  petition  of  pos- 
sessing most  accommodating  consciences,  and  such  as  had 
subverted  the  church  in  the  last  century.  The  house,  he 
declared,  had  no  power  to  dispense  -tvith  oaths,  or  to  relieve 
those  who  had  subscribed :  that  it  could  not  receive  the 
petition ;  smce  to  comply  \wth  it  'would  be  a  breach  of  the 
articles  of  union  between  England  and  Scotland ;  and  the  king 
:s  bound  by  oath  never  to  admit  aity  alteration  in  the  liturgy 
or  the  articles. 

Mr.  Hans  Stanley  spoke  ai  great  length,  with  more  mode- 
ration, but  intirely  against  the  petition,  as  containing  a  subject 
unfit  for  thf  future  deliberation  of  the  house.  Though  it  was 
not  wholly  a  new  proposal  to  alter  tint  religion  of  the  country, 
yet  tins  can  only  be  authorised  when  a  change  takes  place  with 
the  gover/iing  powers  :  there  was  a  seeming  contradiction  in  the 
inferior  numbsr  coming  to  solicit  a  material  alteration  against 
the  majority.  He  declared  himself  a  warm  friend  to  tole- 
ration ;  but  asked  J  where  was  the  great  hardship,  when 
persons,  who. had  sincere  scruples,  were  obliged  to  seek  other 
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virtuous  employments,  if  they  could  not  accept  of  church 
preferment  on  its  present  terms  ?  He  allowed  that  there  might 
be  many  hard  cases ;  but  where  are  the  general  laws  that  can 
guard  against  inconvenience  to  individuals  ?  He  entreated  the 
house  to  pause  before  it  brought  such  a  subject  under  dis- 
cussion; for  though  a  free  country  may  alter  any  law,  yet 
there  are  some  laws  so  fundamental,  that  they  cannot  be 
altered  without  shaking  the  very  basis  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Wedderburne  thought  that  subscription  to  certain 
articles  of  belief  was  necessary  to  an  establishment ;  but  he 
combated  the  objection  which  related  to  a  violation  of  the 
union;  observing,  that  the  legislature  had  already  exerted  a 
pov;er  of  altering  church  government  since  the  union,  by  the 
act  against  Occasional  conformity  in  England,  and  by  that 
which  destroyed  elective  patronage  in  Scotland,  and  deprived 
the  people  at  large  of  the  right  of  choosing  their  pastors. 
^  What,  indeed,'  said  Mr.  Burke  on  this  point,  slumld  we 
think  of  the  wisdom,  to  say  nothing  of  the  competence,  of  that 
legislature,  which  ordained  to  itself  such  a  fundamental  law  at 
its  outset,  as  to  disable  itself  from  executing  its  own  functions  ; 
which  should  prevent  it  from  making  any  farther  laws,  tiowever 
wanted ;  and  that  too  on  the  most  interesting  subject  that 
belongs  to  human  society  ?  Such  an  act  would  for  ever  put 
the  church  out  of  its  power ;  raise  it  far  above  the  state ;  and 
erect  it  into  that  species  of  independency,  which  it  is  the  great 
principle  of  our  policy  to  prevent.' — 'I  will  not  enter,'  he  said, 
'''  into  the  abstract  merits  of  our  articles  and  liturgy  :  perhaps 
there  are  some  things  in  them  which  one  would  wish  had  not 
been  there :  they  are  not  without  the  marks  and  characters  of 
human  frailty :  but  it  is  not  human  frailty  and  imperfection,  or 
even  a  considerable  degree  of  theni>  that  becomes  a  ground  for 
your  alteration  ;  for  by  no  alteration  will  you  get  rid  of  those 
errorSf  ho\vever  you  may  vary  them.'  He  also  argued  from 
the  present  times,  and  obsel^ed ; — *  if  you  makn  this  a  season 
for  religious  alterations,  depend  on  it,  you  will  soon  find  it  a 
season  of  religious  tumults  and  wars.' — '  But  these  gentlemen,' 
he  continued,  *  complain  of  hardship  :  the  hardship  amounts 
to  this; — that  the  people  of  England  are  not  taxed  two  shillings 
ill  the  pound  to  pay  them  for  teaching,  as  divine  truths,  their 
own  particular  fancies.  The  laws  of  toleration  provide  for 
every  real  grievance :  if  they  do  not  like  the  establishment, 
there  are  a  hundred  different  modes  of  dissent  in  which  they  may 
teach.  But  how  do  you  ease  and  relieve  ?  How  do  you  know, 
that  in  making  a  door  mto  the  church  for  these  gentlemen,  you 
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do  not  drive  ler  i^ru^'i  vto'a-  nurober  out  of  it?  Alter  youi 
liturgy  :  -will  it  plc'.s^;  all,  f  v'en  of  those  who  wiwi  for  anaitera- 
tioUj'  or  those  who  vv  vh  tor  none  at  all?  And  then  these 
men,  who  now  coniplaii!  of  being  shut  out,  will  theD:iselves  bar 
the  door  against  tliousands.  Dissent,  not  satisfied  with  tole- 
ration, is  not  conscience,  but  ambition.  '  If  you  will  have 
religion  publicly  practised  and  taught,  you  must  have  a  power 
to  say  what  tliat  religion  shall  be  which  you  will  protect  and 
encourage,  and  to  distinguish  it  by  such  marks  and  charac- 
teristics as  you  in  your  wisdom  shall  think  fit :  your  determi- 
nation may  be  unwise,  ])ut  it  cannot  be  unjust  or  oppressive; 
contrary  to  the  liberty  of  any  man,  or  exceeding  your  province: 
It  is  therefore  as  a  grievance  fairly  none  at  all ;  nothing  but  what 
is  essential,  not  only  to  the  order,  but  to  the  liberty  of  the 
whole  community.  Th.e  petitioners  themselves  are  so  sensible 
of  this,  that  they  do  admit  of  one  subscription,  that  is  to  the 
scripture ;  ■'vhich  mijitates  with  their  whole  principle  against 
subscription,  as  a  usurpation  on  the  rights  of  Providence : 
and  if  that  rule  were  once  established,  it  must  have  some 
authority  to  enforce  obedience,  somebody  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  conformity ;  for  a  law  without  sanction  is  ridiculous,'  He 
then  went  on  to  show,  from  the  different  opinions  of  churches 
on  the  canon  of  scripture  itself,  that  men  are  as  little  litely  to 
be  of  one  mind  on  tlris  point  as  on  any  other. 

The  house  in  general  seemed  to  think  that  it  concerned  the 
public  but  little,  whether  practitioners  in  law  and  physic  were 
bound  by  subscription  to  the  articles  ;  and  a  wish  on  ail  sides 
was  expressed,  that  the  universities  would  grant  relief  to  them 
in  that  respect,  as  well  as  to  all  young  students  at  the  time  of 
admission  or  matriculation, 

Tov/ards  the  close  of  tlie  debate,  lord  North  said,  he  hoped 
to  have  seen  nothing  in  the  jetition  to  prevent  him  from  re- 
commending that  it  should  be  laid  on  the  table,  meaning  how- 
ever to  dppose  every  att'-'iupt  to  go  farther :  but  he  thought  it 
repugoont  to  the  act  of  union  ;  and  if  such  indi-lgences  should 
be  granted,  th&i'e  would  after  that  time  be  nothing  which  could 
exclude  a  man  from  the  church  of  England,  but  popery:  any 
innovation  in  the  forms  prescribed  would  occasion  such  con- 
tentions in  the  nation,  that  not  poppy  nor  Eiandragora  could 
ever  restore  it  to  its  former  state  of  repose. 

Mr.  Dunning  replied  to  this,  that  he  never  knew  till  now, 
that  It  was  a  principle  of  sound  policy  to  narrow  the  means  of 
access  to  emoluments  ;  and  he  had  always  thought  that  every 
good  subject  ought  to  be  considered  as  entitled  to  a  proper- 
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tional  chance  of  obtaining  posts  of  profit  and  honor.  In  the 
course  of  the  debate  he  had  observed  that  the  same  premises 
had  led  different  members  to  very  opposite  conclusions  :  one 
declared  that  our  reformation  from  popery  %vas  effected  by  the 
spirit  which  this  petition  w^as  designed  to  promote  ;  and 
another  asserted  that  the  granting  of  this  petition  would 
have  a  direct  tendency  to  bring  us  back  to  popery.  He  could 
not  foresee  that  the  quiet  of  the  nation  would  be  endangered 
by  it ;  but  if  the  repose  which  the  nation  now  enjoyed  partook 
at  all  of  that  torpid  state  of  insensibility  which  his  lordship's 
mandragora  had  diffused  through  the  house,  he  should  wish 
to  see  it  broken  as  soon  as  possible ;  for  it  was  an  alarming 
symptom,  whicli,  instead  of  betokening  health,  was  the  fore- 
runner of  destruction. 

The  debate  did  not  close  till  after  midnight,  when  the  re- 
ception of  the  petition  was  rejected  by  217  votes  against  71. 
It  was  thought  that  the  framers  of  it,  by  asking  too  much,  lost 
every  thing ,  for  if  they  had  petitioned  only  for  exemption  from 
subscription  to  certain  of  the  articles,  there  existed  a  dispo- 
sition in  the  house  to  have  yielded  so  far.  In  this  very  year, 
the  university  of  Cambridge,  greatly  to  its  honor,  released  all 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  from  subscription 
to  the  thirty-nine  articles  ;  the  following  declaration  being 
introduced  in  its  place : — ^  I,  A.,  B.,  do  declare  that  I  am,  bona 
fide,  a  member  of  the  church  of  England,  as  by  law  esta- 
blished.' On  this  interesting  svibject  one  or  two  passing  ob- 
servations may  be  allowed.  It  v^ould  seem,  that  the  clergy  of 
our  establishment  are  precluded  by  the  very  act  of  subscription 
from  bringing,  forward  any  plan  of  altering  the  articles  ^.nd 
liturgy  of  their  church :  yet  it  is  well  known  that  there  are 
many  among  them  anxious  to ,  see  such  alterations  made,  as 
might  relieve  tender  consciences,  and  be  the  meai>s  of  drawing 
numerous  recusants  within  the  pale  of  its  communipn.  Is  it 
not  then  a  duty  incumbent  on  the  legislature  to  tal^e  this  sub- 
ject seriously  into  consideration?  The  country  contains,  an 
abundance  of  pious  and  learned  men,  into  whose  hands,  a  re- 
yisal  of  our  forms  might  be  committed,  without  the  l6ast 
danger  to  any  point  of  vital  importance  :  nor  should  it  ever  be 
forgotten,  that  a  system  of  exclusion  may  be  carried  too  far  for 
the  safety  of  that  very  establishment  which  it  is ,  intended  to 
protect. 

Another  debate,  in  which  the  clergy  were  concerned,  occurred 
on  a  motion  made  for  leave  to  biing  in  a  bill  which  might 
secure  the  possessions  of  the  subject  agaiast  dormant  claims  of 
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the  church.  As  the  nullum  tempus  of  the  crown  had  been  con- 
ceded in  favor  of  the  people,  it  was  argued',  that  no  reason 
existed  why  some  limitation  in  this  respect  should  not  be  set 
to  ecclesiastical  power,  which  in  various  instances  had  proved 
a  severe  grievance.  The  arguments  on  the  other  side  went  to 
show,  that  this  power  of  reviving  claims  was  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  church  from  encroachmenti>  ?  in  the  case  of  the  crown 
it  was  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  strong  to  oppress  the 
weak ;  in  the  case  of  the  church  it  was  a  defence  of  the  weak 
against  the  strong.  The  motion  y/as  accordingly  rejected  by 
141  to  117. 

Last  year,  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  second  brother  to  the 
king,  but  immeasurably  below  him  in  moral  character  and 
intellect,  had  contracted  a  marriage  with  Mrs,  Horton,^  which 
was  extremely  disagreeable  to  their  majesties  ;  it  had  also 
been  long  believed  that  the  duke  of  Giocester  was  privately 
married  to  the  dowager  countess  of  Waldegi'ave.  Under  these 
circumstances,  a  message  from  the  king  was  sent  on  the 
twentieth  of  February  to  both  houses,  importing  that  his 
majesty  thought  it  would  be  wise  and  expedient  in  par= 
liament  to  render  effectual,  by  some  new  provision,  ^h% 
right  of  the  sovereign  to  approve  all  marriages  in  the  royal 
family  :  in  consequence^  a  bill  vvas  brought  into  the  house  of 
lords,  for  rendering  the  descendants  of  George  II.,  excepting 
only  the  issue  of  princesses  affianced  into  foreign  families, 
incapable  of  contracting  marriage  without  the  consent  of  the 
king  or  his  successors,  signified  under  the  great  seal,  and  de- 
clared in  council :  there  was  however  one  clause  inserted 
which  deviated  from  the  tenor  of  the  royal  message ;  it  being 
provided,  that  such  persons,  being  past  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
and  giving  twelve  months'  notice  to  the  privy  council,  might 
marry  without  the  king's  consent,  unless  both  houses  of  par- 
liament should  within  that  time  declare  their  disapprobation. 
The  bill  was  strongly  opposed  both  in  the  upper  and  lower 
house  on  the  grounds  of  law,  policy,  and  morality :  in  the 
latter  it  was  carried  only  by  a  majority  of  forty ;  and  in  the 
former  nineteen  peers  entered  a  long  protest,  declaring  that 
the  act,  if  it  passed  into  a  law,  would  be  void.^*^    It  was  said, 

^  A  daughter  of  lord  Irnham,  and  sister  to  colonel  Luttrell. 

'<>  *  1  think/  says  Mr.  NicboUs,  *  they  were  right  in  this  opinion : 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  and  Sir  John  Holt,  have  all 
laid  down  this  doctrine  in  the  most  explicit  terms  ;  that  an  act  of 
parliament,  repugnant  to  the  law  of  God,  is  void.' — Recollections, 
vol.  i.  page  o3. 
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whilst  this  bill  was  depending  in  parliament,  that  its  title 
should  bcj  '  an  act  for  encouraging  fornication  and  adultery  in 
the  descendants  of  George  II.'  It  was  not  very  pleasing  to 
the  nation,  and  excited  some  prejudice  against  the  queen, 
whose  German  pride,  it  was  thought,  took  fire  at  thfe  elevation 
of  lady  Waldegrave  and  Mrs.  Ilortori  to  the  rank  of  her 
sisters-in-law.  Before  the  act  passed,  the  duke  of  Glocester 
thought  proper  to  avow  his  marriage. 

Duiing  the  debates  on  the  anti-subscription  petition,  some 
even  of  its  opposers  had  expressed  an  opirxion,  that  although  it 
might  be  just  and  reasonable  to  require  subscription  from 
persons  wishing  to  enter  into  the  established  church,  yet  it  was 
hard  to  demand  ir  from  dissenting  ministers  and  schoolmasters. 
By  die  act  of  toleration,  tliey  were  required  to  subscribe  those 
Erticies  only  wbicl!  relate  to  doctrine  ;  and  when  that  act  was 
passed,  dissenters  in  general  agreed  with  churchmen  so  iar  in 
point  of  doctrine,  that  this  obligation  was  not  felt,  as  a 
grievance  :  but  die  spirit  of  inquiry,  unshackled  as  it  was 
among  them,  had  effected  such  changes  of  opinion,  that  only  a 
small  proportion  of  their  ministers  had  complied  with  the  re- 
quisition ;  the  greater  number  therefore  were  liable  to  the 
penalties  of  the  law,  tliough  from  the  tolerant  spirit  of  the 
age  these  had  not  been  enforced 

Sir  Henry  Houghton  now  made  a  motion  to  relieve  dis- 
senters from  subscription,  and  from  the  operation  of  the  penal 
laws ;  but  he  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  higli  church  party, 
who  declared  that  such  an  exemption  would  open  a  road  to 
heresy  and  infidelity,  encourage  schism,  and  ultimately  destroy 
the  church  of  England.  The  supporters  of  the  bill  contended, 
that  subscriptions  operate  against  the  moral  and  conscientious, 
whilst  they  are  disregarded  by  the  profligate  and  wicked :  that 
with  respect  to  that  change  of  opinions  which  was  charged 
against  dissenters,  the  progress  of  knowlege  and  civilisation 
must  occasion  a  diversity  of  sentiment ;  but  though  some  few 
might  hold  principles  inimical  to  Christianity,  yet  such  an  al- 
legation against  the  whole  body  was  totally  false :  that  ever 
since  the  revolution,  they  had  been  stanch  friends  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  supporters  of  our  constitution  under  the 
present  royal  family,  and  zealous  defenders  of  the  christian 
faith  against  its  most  virulent  opponents.  Such  men,  it  was 
said,  deserved  to  enjoy  something  more  than  mere  impunity, 
and  that  too  by  connivance.  '  Liberty,'  said  Mr.  Burke, 
'  under  a  connivance !  connivance  is  a  relaxation  from  slavery, 
not  a  definition  of  liberty.' — *  If,'  said  he,  *  I  were  to  describe 
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slavery,  I  would  say  with  those  who  hate  k,  that  it  is  living 
under  will,  not  under  law.' — '  The  cause  of  the  church  of 
England,'  said  the  honorable  member,  '  is  included  in  that  of 
religion,  not  that  of  religion  in  the  church  of  England  ;'  and  he 
strongly  recommended  a  union  of  protestants,  in  order  that 
they  might  oppose  with  greater  effect  the  assaults  of  infidelity. 
Such  considerations  induced  a  large  majority  in  the  house  of 
commons  to  vote  for  the  bill;  but  in  the  peers  it  waS  so 
strongly  opposed  by  the  bench  of  bishops  and  the  ministry, 
vvho  thought  It  injurious  to  the  established  church,  that  it  wa& 
rejected  by  the  \ast  majority  of  102  to  29. 
'  Ttvo  other  circiimstances  in  this  session,  which  was  so  re- 
markably i>ccupied  with  ecclesiastical  affairs,  deserve  notice.  Dr. 
Nowell,  principal  of  St.  Mary's  hall,  Oxford,  having  preached 
II  sermon  before  the  house  of  commons  on  the  thirtieth  of 
January,  contc  Ining  sentim.ents  repugnant  to  liberty  and  to  the 
constitution  as  established  at  the  revolution,  received  the  thanks 
of  the  house  as  a  matter  of  course ;  but  when  the  sermon  was 
printed,  its  true  character  appeared,  and  a  motion  was  made  to. 
expunge  the  former  resolution ;  ^vhich  was  carried  without  a 
division.  Mr.  Thomas  Tov.nshend  even  proposed  that  the 
sermon  sliould  be  burned  by  the  common  hangman;  and  this 
also  might  iiavi;;  been  earned,  if  the  house  had  not  recollected 
ihat  something  was  lue  to  its  own  dignity.  Soon  aftervv'ards, 
Mr.  Montague  made  a  motion  to  repeal  the  act  enjoining  an 
observance  t.f  ihat  anniversary ;  and  attacked  the  appointed 
rorn.i  of  praver  as  blasphemous,  inasmuch  as  it  contained  a 
parallel  betiNC en  Charles  E  and  our  blessed  Saviour:  it  was 
defended  by  that  highest  of  high  church  tories,  Sir  Roger  New- 
digate;  and  the  motion  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  125 
to''97 . 

In  this  session  the  affairs  of  the  East  India  company  also 
were  brought  very  prominently  before  parliament.  The  in- 
crease of  its  power,  after  the  memorable  success  of  lord  Clive 
in  the  preceding  reign,  had  been  followed  by  such  gross  mis- 
management and  abuses,  that  Mr.  Sullivan,  deputy-chairman 
of  the  company,  was  obliged  to  make  a  motion  on  the  thirtieth 
of  March  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  thebetter  regulation  of 
its  officers  and  concerns  in  India:  the  object  of  it  was  to 
establish  nev/  and  important  regulations ;  restraining  the  go- 
vernor and  council  of  Bengal  from  all  concerns  in  trade, 
changing  the  courts  of  judicature  there,  and  giving  the  directors 
greater  control  over  their  servants.  This,  motion  drew  from 
lord  Clive  a  long  and  labored  defence  of  his  conduct  during 
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his  last  expedition  to  India,  undertaken  solely  with  a  desire  of 
benefiting"  the  cora  pany,  under  whose  auspices  he  had  acquired 
his  fortune  aud  his  tame;  and  by  which,  instead  of  increasing, 
he  had  diminished  his  wealth.  He  entered  at  large  into  the 
regulations  he  had  made,  especially  those  relating  to  salt , 
acknov.deged  the  share  he  had  received  in  the  monopoly,  which 
yielded  £32,000;  but  this  sum  he  had  distributed  to  others: 
he  also  spoke  of  the  new  gold  currency  established  at  Bengal 
under  his  auspices ;  which  had  been  represented  as  a  measure 
calculated  to  enrich  those  concerned  in  it,  to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  the  province  and  the  company  :  he  exculpated  himself, 
hy  saying  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  mixture  of  metals ;  and 
solemnly  denied  that  he  had  gained  a  shilling  by  the  coinage. 
He  charged  the  directors,  with  having,  through  ignorance  or 
■  obstinacy,  deranged  and  frustrated  the  best-concerted  plans  for 
regulating  the  country ;  and  attributed  the  embarrassment  of 
their  affairs  to  four  causes;  negligence  in  administration, 
misconduct  in  the  directors,  outrageous  conduct  of  general 
courts,  and  disobedience  shown  by  the  company's  servants 
in  the  east.  His  lordship  stated  that  the  clear  net  revenue  of 
Bengal  for  1771  was  no  more  than  £171,000,  whilst  the  claim 
of  government  was  £400,000  :  the  expenses  of  its  military 
establishment,  since  his  presidency,  had  increased  to  the  enor- 
mous s  am  of  £1,800,000  per  annum..  '  The  company's  ser- 
vants,' said  he,  '  having  found  out  the  way  of  making  fortunes 
by  exorbitant  charges  in  contracts,  the  revenue  falls  short, 
though  the  sum  levied  on  the  province  is  little  less  than 
£4,000,000  annually.  The  temptations  to  amass  wealth  by 
indirect  means  are  too  great  for  flesh  and  blood  to  withstand.' 
He  concluded  by  observing  that  Bengal  was  the  brightest  jewel 
in  the  British  crown. 

Governor  Johnstone,  in  reply,  strongly  arraigned  lord  Clive's 
conduct  and  defence-  He  stated  that  the  average  duty  col- 
lected on  salt  in  Bengal  amounted  to  £40,000  per  annum ;  but 
the  whole  had  been  farmed  for  ^32,000 :  he  also  insinuated 
that  the  company  had  lost  £300,000  by  frauds  in  the  coinage  : 
he  did  not  mean  to  impeach  his  lordship's  veracity,  but  he 
always  understood  that  the  president  had  a  per  centage  on  all 
money  coined :  no  doubt,  as  his  lordship  affirmed  it,  he  made 
no  profit  on  this  great  occasion,  but  left  that  also  to  his  friends  : 
yet  he  could  hardly  admit,  after  such  instances  of  his  abihties, 
that  he  was  so  ignorant  regarding  the  mixture  of  raetals  as  he 
would  have  it  believed.  '  Do  not  all  men  know,'  said  he, 
'  that  the  purity  of  coin  is  a  principal  consideration  in  govern- 
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ment,  and  that  it  is  of  dangerous  consequence  to  tamper  with  it 
by  fraudulent  mixtures  ' '  He  asked  ^.Iso,  whether  his  lordship 
could  deny  that  the  money  was  coined  with  an  alloy  of  thirty 
per  cent.  ?  He  objected  however  tcr  the  bill ;  since  the  British 
legislature  ought  not  to  move  in  the  affairs  of  Iiidia^  unless  it 
acted  with  dignity  and  effect. 

The  bill  was  read  a  second  time,  and  then  laid  by ;  admi- 
nistration had  no  serious  thoughts  of  entering  deeply  into 
these  matters  at  present ;  and  the  subsequent  movements 
made  during  the  remainder  of  the  session  were  only  intended 
to  keep  attentioivawake,  until  gom6  opening  could  be  found 
tor  that  great  alteration  which  was  afterwards  made  in  the 
company's  establishment.  So  much  light  however  had  been 
tlirown  on  its  concerns,  that  many  were  led  to  infer^  hdw  very 
unequal  a  company  of  raerchantl^  were  to' the  sole  superin- 
tendence of  such  opulent  and  vast  dominions,  involving 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  so  many  millions  of  people.  At 
length,  a  select  committee  of  thirty-one  members  was  chosen 
by  ballot  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  their  affairs  :  but  the 
objects  of  investigation  were  so  various  and  extensive,  that, 
before  the  rising  of  parliament,  they  applied  for  permission  to 
sit  during  the  recess. 

It  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  that  in  this  session  the  ancient 
and  barbarous  custom  of  peine  forte  et  dure^  by  which  felons 
refusing  to  plead  v/ere  stretched  on  their  backs  and  pressed  to 
death  with  heavy  weights,  was  abolished  by  an  act  of  parliament, 
which  enacted  that  all  who  are  so  contumacious  are  to  be 
adjudged'  guilty  of  the  crimes  laid  to  their  charge.  On 
the  ninth  of  June  parliament  rose.  'The  supplies  voted  for 
1772  were  £7,860,250,  and  tlie  national  debt  amounted  to 
£127,500,000. 

This  year  was  pregnant  with  important  events  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe.  We  have  seen  that  the  king's  youngest  sister, 
Caroline  Matilda,  was  married  in  her  sixteenth  year  to  Christian 
VII.,  king  of  Denmark,  a  prince  of  weak  intellect,  irritable 
and  capricious,  open  to  fialtery,  and  easily  deceived  by  artful 
persuasions.  Soon  after  his  man-iage.  being  actuated  by  a 
restless  desire  of  change,  he  left  his  throne  and  his  young  bride 
to  travel  in  foreign  countries.  After  visiting  England,  France, 
and  Germany,  he  returned  in  the  following  year  to  his  own 
dominions,  where  he  soon  showed  that  he  had  gained  no 
valuable  accession  of  knowlege  by  his  experience  of  the  world. 
A  physician  named  Struensee,  who  attended  him  in  his  travels, 
had  acquired  so  absolute  an  ascendency  over  his  mind,  as  to 
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obtain  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs,  with  a  title  of  nobility : 
but  the  rash  presumption  of  this  man  urged  him  to  attempt 
many  innovations  in  the  state,  which  rendered  him  very  un- 
popular. The  high  favor  in  which  he  stood  with  the  <.|ueen, 
and  v/hich  he  probably  Owed  to  his  many  accompiisliments 
and  engaging  manners,  forming  a  strong  contrast  with  those 
of  her  unworthy  ^lusband,  gave  rise  to  imputations  unfavorable 
to  her  character  :  she  was  accused  of  having  been  seen  alone 
with  him,  and  of  treating  him  with  indecorous  freedom  : 
nothing  however  was  proved  beyond  these  symptoms  of  levit)', 
which  by  her  friends  were  considered  only  as  the  innocent 
sallies  of  a  lively  young  woman. 

At  length  a  strong  party  at  court  was  formed  against  the 
favorite,  under  the  guidance  of  the  queen  dowager,  prince 
Frederic  her  son,  and  count  Rantzau  :  Caroline  Matilda  was 
also  an  object  of  the  malice  of  this  faction,  from  her  supposed 
influence  over  her  husband,  and  her  encouragement  of  the  am- 
bitious adventurer  who  had  presumed  to  domineer  over  the 
old  nobility.  On  the  night  of  the  sixteendi  of  January,  after  a 
grand  masked  ball,  the  projected  conspiracy  was  put  in  exe- 
cution :  Struensee  and  his  fiiend  Brandt  were  suddenly  seized, 
cast  into  prison,  and,  after  undergoing  the  greatest  indig-nities, 
suffered  a  cruel  death  on  the  scaffold.  The  unfortunate  queen, 
having  performed  the  dearest  of  maternal  duties  to  her  infant, 
had  scarcely  retired  to  rest,  when  she  was  awakened  by  an 
attendant  with  an  order  from  the  king  to  remove  for  a  time  to  a 
royal  palace  in  the  country :  comprehending  at  once  its  nature, 
she  would  have  rushed  to  her  husband's  apartment,  but  w^as 
intercepted  by  the  conspirators  ;  and  being  intirely  in  the 
power  of  these  insolent  foes,  she  was  driven  off  with  great 
rapidity  to  tlie  castle  of  Cronengburg,  and  there  kept  in  strict 
confinement. 

For  some  time  her  life  was  in  imminent  danger,  as  a  project 
was  on  foot  to  try  her  on  a  capital  charge  of  adulter)^,  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  her  offspring  illegitimate,  in  order  that 
prince  Frederic  might  become  presumptive  heir  to  the  throne  ; 
but  the  powerful  and  spirited  interposition  of  the  British 
monarch  frustrated  this  scheme,  and  procured  the  unfortunate 
queen's  freedom  after  a  detention  of  about  four  months.  The 
British  minister  brought  an  order  for  her  release ;  but  her  joy 
was  turned  into  mourning,  when  informed  that  she  must  leave  her 
infant  daughter,  born  only  a  few  months  before  her  imprison- 
ment, the  sole  companion  and  solace  of  her  miserj',  and  to 
whom  she  felt  a  more  than  parental  fondness.     In  an  agony  of 
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despair  she  was  conveyed  to  the  vessel,  on  the  deck  of  which 
she  sat  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  walls  that  contained  this  dear 
object  of  her  affection,  till  darkness  shrouded  them  from  her 
view.  She  retired  to  the  city  of  Zell  in  the  electorate  of 
Hanover ;  and  there  a  premature  death  ended  her  misfortunes 
at  the  age  of  twenty-four. 

During  the  confinement  of  her  unfortunate  daughter  at  Cro- 
nensburg,  the  princess  dowager  of  Wales  expired,  on  the  ninth 
of  February.  Of  late  years  popular  clamor  had  run  very  high 
against  her;  but  the  accusations  of  her  enemies  were  never 
satisfactorily  substantiated.  She  was  regarded  by  her  son  with 
deep  filial  affection,  and  seems  to  have  been  possessed  of  many 
good  qualities  :  it  tells  greatly  to  her  credit,  that  out  of  her 
own  private  income  she  gradually  paid  off  the  heavy  sums  in 
which  her  husband  was  indebted  at  the  time  of  his  decease. 

In  this  year  a  bloodless  revolution  was  effected  at  Stockholm  by 
Gustavus  III. :  the  states  of  the  kingdom  underwent  no  change ; 
the  council  only  was  overturned ;  and  the  violent  factions  of  the 
aristocracy,  led  on  by  family  interests  and  foreign  influence, 
were  repressed.  Sweden  was  more  fortunate  than  Poland,  in 
possessing  a  class  of  free  citizens  and  a  bold  peasantry,  which 
was  now  its  salvation  :  the  latter  country,  in  its  wretched  serfsy 
had  not  even  the  elements  of  a  civil  constitution ;  while  its 
elective  monarchy  was  like  a  volcano,  whose  eruptions,  at  every 
change  of  government,  threatened  destruction  to  every  thing 
within  its  range.  This  restoration  of  the  regal  power  in  Sweden 
was  viewed  with  different  feelings  by  different  states  :  England 
beheld  it  with  dissatisfaction,  because  it  was  effected  with  the  con- 
currence and  almost  by  the  contrivance  of  France :  Russia  felt 
it  more  deeply,  because  she  had  now  less  chance  of  effecting  de« 
signs  in  that  realm  like  those  wliich  she  had  undertaken  against 
Poland  :'  she  was  however  checked  in  any  operations  that  she 
might  have  meditated,  by  her  fears  both  of  Austria  and  Prussia ; 
and  she  consoled  herself,  not  only  by  the  project  in  which  she 
was  already  occupied  ;  but  by  looking  forward  to  a  period,  when 
the  dismemberment  of  Turkey  would  throw,  the  eastern  capital 
of  the  Caesars,  with  the  finest  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  into 
her  hands. 

Poland  at  this  time  presented  a  melancholy  aspect  :  de- 
vastated by  foreign  armies,  torn  by  civil  war,  harassed  by 
religious  discord,  wasted  by  famine  and  the  plague,  she  saw  the 
spoilers  approach  without  the  power  of  resistance ;  nor  had  she 
a  single  friend  to  whom  she  could  look  for  aid.  Turkey  lay 
almost  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Russia ;  Sweden  and  Denmark 
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were  engaged  in  revolutions  of  their  own  ;  Choiseul  no  longer 
directed  the  helm  in  France,  where  Louis  XV.  was  slumbering 
in  the  arms  of  du  Barry,  and  d'Aiguillon  engaged  in  im- 
prisoning the  adherents  of  the  parliament ;  whilst  England  was 
embarrassed  by  domestic  commotions  and  the  violent  remon- 
strances of  her  rebellious  colonies. 

Roused  by  the  impending  danger,  the  king  and  nation  pub- 
lished refutations  to  the  pretended  claims  of  the  three  powers, 
issued  counter-declarations  or  memorials,  and  appealed  to  all 
the  states  that  had  ever  guarantied  the  integrity  of  Poland  :  but 
no  appeal  to  humanity  or  justice  made  any  impression  on  the 
assailants,  who  hastened  to  complete  their  work  of  plunder,  lest 
the  rising  spirit  of  Europe  might  possibly  interfere  with  their 
projects. 

The  diet  having  assembled  on  the  nineteenth  of  April,  for  a 
long  time  opposed  the '  dismemberment  of  their  unfortunate 
country,  in  which  they  were  encouraged  by  the  king  :  the 
ambassadors  of  the  three  courts  then  had  recourse  to  terror-  on 
the  one  hand  and  to  bribery  on  the  other ;  menacing  the  un- 
happy monarch  with  deposition,  his  family  with  ruin,  and  the 
capital  with  pillage;  whilst  they  lavished  presents  and  promises 
on  the  members  of  the  diet,  and  employed  every  engine  of 
corruption  to  obtain  their  ends.  Even  when  the  Poles  gave 
way,  Stanislaus  long  continued  firm,  threatening  to  abdicate  his 
throne  rather  than  dishonor  his  character ;  but  he  had  not 
energy  to  endure  the  extremity  of  his  fortune,  or  spirit  to  disdain 
a  crown  held  only  by  sufferance  from  his  oppressors ;  so  yielding 
to  the  menaces  of  the  Russian  ambassador,  he  signed  the  fatal 
instrument  which  severed  its  fairest  provinces  from  his  kingdom. 
The  partitioning  powers  dare  not  trust  to  the  forbearance  of  an 
injured  people ;  but  procured  an  act  to  dissolve  the  diet,  and  to 
appoint  commissioners  for  adjusting  their  respective  claims,  and 
settling  a  new  constitution  for  the  country. 

The  delegates  entered  on  their  humiliating  office,  and  before 
the  month  of  September  divided  the  •  plunder  as  follows :  to 
Russia  was  assigned  Polish  Livonia,  parts  of  Witepsk,  Po- 
lotsk, and  Minsk,  with  the  whole  palatinate  of  Micislaw,  con- 
taining a  population  of  1,500,000  souls — to  Frederic  the  district 
called  Royal  or  Western  Prussia,  with  a  population  of  860,000 
— to  Austria,  as  an  equivalent  for  obsolete  claipis  on  behalf  of  the 
crowns  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  a  large  and  fertile  territory  in 
southern  Poland  containing  2,500.000  souls,  with  the  valuable 
salt-works  of  Vielitzka,  the  annual  revenue  of  which  was 
£90,000  :  this  district  was  annexed  to  the  Austiian  dominions. 
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under  the  ancient  title  of  the  kingdoms  of  Gallicia  and  Lodo- 
jneria.  Ikit  the  treiity  of  partition  was  scarcely  signed,  when 
the  courts  of  Berlin  and  N'ienna  began  to  lust  after  new  en- 
croachments :  Frederic  extended  the  limits  of  his  acquisitions 
>n  the  neighborhood  of  Thorn,  and  to  the  east  of  the  Devenza; 
whilst  Ausliia  seized  on  Casimir,  piu't  of  the  palatinate  of 
J^ublin',  and  lands  lying  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bog.  Each 
connived  at  the  other's  rapacity,  and  from  the  position  of 
aifaii's  they  seemed  likely  to  succeed  in  their  encrbachments." 

But  the  plunderers  did  less  injury  to  Poland  by  the  dis- 
membenuent  of  its  provinces  than  by  the  new  constitution 
imposed  on  the  state,  which  excluded  all  reform,  perpetuating 
the  elective  luonarchy,  the  Uhcntni  veto,  the  exorbitant  privi- 
leges of  tlie  nobles,  and  every  other  inherent  defect ;  whilst  it. 
contracted  the  regal  power,  by  appointing  a  co-operative  council, 
and  taking  from  the  sovereign  more  than  half  his  patronagx. 
The  delegates,  tiiongh  chosen  by  foreign  powers  and  awed  hy 
foreign  bayonets,  long  resisted  these  new  regulations  ;  but  after 
aboitt  two  years,  their  consent  being  extortetl,  tlu>  connnission 
was  dissolved,  and  a  general  diet  convened,  which  formally 
tu)ntirmed  their  acts.  Thus  all  things  were  put  into  a  proper 
train  for  future  spoliation  :  nor  did  a  very  long  time  elapse 
be/ore  another  opportunity  occurred  <>f  abrogating  the  law  of 
nations,  ;^nd  dissolvijig  those  ties  which  connect  governing 
powers  among  themselves. 

'  What,'  says  professor  Ileeren,  '  were  the  consequences  to 
Poland,  in  comparison  with  those  which  threatened  the  political 
►system  of  Europe  I  The  potentates  themselves  had  begun  its 
subversion  !  Politicians  flattered  themselves  indeed,  and  so 
did  Frederic,  that  the  balance  of  power  woidd  be  uj^held  in  the 
nortii  by  the  ne'.uly  equal  division  :  so  fearfully  had  the  error 
taken  root,  tlial  this  balance  is  to  bo  souglit  in  the  material 
power  of  the  state,  and  not  in  preserving  tlie  maxims  of  inter- 
national law,  >Mrdi  dismemberment  could  be  illegal,  if  this 
should  be  regarded  as  lawful  I  and  what  state  eouhl  be  more 
interested  in  maintaining  the  law  of  nations  than  Prussia;  a 
state,  which  was  established  by  con<]uesls  piecemeal,  and 
brought  together  by  compact^s  and  treaties  of  jieace  I '  '^  Catha- 
riiu  h'Hvtner  saw  in  the  constitution  of  Poland  a  ready  way  of 
estiU)b(NUiug  ijer  future  preponderance  in  flie  system,  and  of 
advancmg  her  enormous  power  still  farther  towards  the  heart 
oi'  Europe. 

*'  Coxe's  Austria,  rol.iii.pp.  508,  509,  '^  vol.  ii.  p.  147. 
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.  The  dispute  concerning  the  Middlesex  election  was  this  year 
reviv(!d  in  a  new  mode  of  investigation  :  Mr,  alderman  Towns* 
hend  brought  an  action  against  the  collector  of  the  land  tax,  for 
disti'aining  a  large  quantity  of  liay,  in  default  of  payment,  which 
was  refused  on  the  plea  of  Middlesex  not  being  represented  in 
parliament.  Mr.  sergeant  CJlynn,  who  was  retained  for  the 
plaintiff",  took  tliis  opportunity  of  recapitulating  the  whole  case  ; 
and  observed  to  the  jury,  thai  if  they  coincided  in  opinion  with 
liim  regarding  the  non-representation  of  the  county,  tiiey  would 
find  for  the  plaintiff";  l)ut  if  they  thought  the  present  house  of 
commons  had  autluM'ity  to  impose  such  a  tax,  then  the  de- 
fendant was  justihcd.  l\lr.  Wallace,  on  the  other  side,  contented 
himself  with  producing  the  act  of  parliament  under  which  the 
collector  had  acted.  ]^ord  Mansfield  then  told  the  jury  that  the 
sole  question  was,  whether  ihv.re  was  at  the  present  time  any 
legislative  power  in  the  country  or  not :  if  they  acknowleged 
tliat  tliere  was,  they  must  find  for  the  defendant ;  for  Mr. 
Serjeant  Glynn's  .evidence  was,  in  his  opinion,  quite  inad- 
missible. The  jury  immediately  found  for  the  defendant ;  and 
Ml.  Townshend  declaied  in  court  tliat  there  the  affair  should 
end.  . 

On  tlie  fourteenth  of  August,  lord  Hillsboro\igh  resigned  his 
posts  of  secretary  for  tlie  colonies  and  first  lord  of  trade,  being 
succeeded  in  both  by  the  ^arl  of  Dartmouth  :  as  this  nobleman 
had  voted  against  the  stamp  act  and  always  opposed  the  taxation 
of  America,  it  was  concluded  that  different  measures  would  be 
taken  with  regard  to  the  colonies.  The  earl  of  llareourt  suc- 
ceeded lord  Townshend  in  Ireland,  the  latter  being  appointed 
master-general  of  the  ordnance :  on  the  death  of  the  earl  of 
Albemarle,  general  Conway  obtained- the  government  of  Jersey, 
whom  Sir  .leffery  Amherst  succeeded  as  lieutenant-general  of  the 
ordnance  :  lord  Stoimont  was  sent  ambassador  to  Paris  ;  Mr.. 
Jenkinsou  was  made  vice-treasurer  of  Ireland,  and  Charles  Fox 
a  lord  of  the  treasury. 

Ejigland  had  now  enjoyed  nine  years  of  peace  ;  but  tliough 
the  active  spirit  of  the  nation  was  engaged  in  great  public  under- 
takings for  the  fiicility  of  internal  trade,  foreign  commerce  still 
languished  '.  that  witii  America  coxtld  scarcely  thrive  m  the 
present  temper  of  the  two  countries:  the  profits  of  the  Levant 
trade  began  to  fail,  owing  to  the  superior  advantages  possessed 
by  the  south  of  France,  which  enabled  that  country  to  undersell 
us :  our  beneficial  commerce  with  Portugal  also  was  on  the 
decline ;  and  the  only  compensation  for  these  losses  was  the 
increased    trade  with  Kussia  in  consequence  of  her  advancing 
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civilisation :  still  the  balance  was  against  us  in  many  parts  of 
Europe ;  and  though  our  gold  coin  was  reduced  to  a  shameful 
state  of  deficiency,  yet  large  quantities  were  secretly  transported 
by  the  Jews.'^  Vast  fortunes  at  this  time  were  acquired  in  the 
east;  and  those  who  returned  with  them  to  their  native  land 
became  anxious  to  invest  their  capital  in  land,  the  value  of 
which  rose  to  an  unexampled  height:  the  banks  became  full  of 
cash,  so  that  government  was  contemplating  a  reduction  of  legal 
interest  from  five  to  four  per  cent. :  for  notwithstanding  these 
appearances  of  wealth,  the  public  funds  were  lower  than  they 
had  been  since  the  conclusion  of  the  war„ 

This  state  of  things  vras  very  favorable  to  commercial  enter 
prise,  since  money  was  easily  procured  on  personal  security » 
but  many  resorted  to  pernicious  methods  of  obtaining  it,  by 
drawing  and  negociating  bills  of  exchange,  and  issuing  notes  of 
hand,  without  any  valuable  consideration  given  5  by  which 
imaginary  capitals  were  raised,  and  abuses  became  so  excessive 
as  to  shake  all  confidence  between  man  andtaan.  People  with- 
out any  property,  some  even  in  a  state  of  insolvency,  kept  up 
the  appearance  of  opulence^  and  ran  desperate  risks  in  order  to 
snatch  the  gifts  of  fortune :  dissipation  and  extravagance  led  io 
these  practices,  and  followed  them  :  men  grew  careless  of  their 
expenses,  because  they  could  so  easily  raise  money  to  support 
them ;  and  others  were  driven  to  such  expedients,  after  they  had 
squandered  their  property.  Hence  also  speculations  in  the 
public  funds  were  carried  on  to  a  mischievous  extent,  especially 
those  in  India  stock,  the  great  fluctuations  of  which  afforded 
ample  scope  to  the"  insatiate  gamester.  One  adventurer,  who 
bad  risen  by  these  meaas,  from  a  low  estate,  to  be  a  rival  of 
princes,  contracted  for  the  del:  very  of  India  stock,  to  an  im- 
mense amount,  at  a  given  day,  under  a  full  assurance  of  its  fall ; 
but  he  was  deceived  ;  the  stock  rose  to  a  great  height ;  and  the 
unlucky  speculator,  with  his  partnersy  was  involved  in  ruin  : 
this  failure  affected  others ;  many  considerable  merchants  and 
bankers  were  reduced  to  indigence ;  and  wealthy  families  were 
brought  to  the  lowest  pitch  of  distress.  In  this  general  state  of 
alarm  and  distrust,  the  Bank  of  England  refused  to  discount 
bills  ;  and  men  of  great  property,  who  had  embarked  in  large 
concerns,  felt  all  the  embarrassments  of  poverty ;  being  scarcely 
able  to  raise  money  on  any  kind  of  security.  The  landholder 
alone  was  safe,  though  even  he  was  obliged  to  contract  his 
expenses :  but  the  shock,  disastrous  as  it  was,  proved  useful  in 

'3  Plistory  of  Lord  North's  Administration,  p.  81, 
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its  consequences,  by  inculcating  prudence  and  caution,  and 
placing  Qommercial  transactions  on  a  more  sure  and  solid 
basis. 

In  the  midst  of  these  commercial  distresses  parliament  was 
convened  early  in  the  winter,  inconsequence  of  the  unpleasant 
state  of  the  East  India  company,  who  had  accepted  bills  to  the 
amount  of  four  times  the  sum  for  which  the  <iouncil  was  allowed 
to  draw ;  afid  owing  to  a  failure  in  returns^  were  indebted  to  the 
Bank  foi-  money  borrowed,  to  the  revenue  of  .the  customs  for 
duties,  and  to  government  for  their  quarterly  payment. 

The  chauinan  of  the  secret  committee  reported  to  the  house, 
on  the  seventh  of  December,  that  the  compan^%  notwith- 
standing their  want  of  money,  were  preparing  to  increase  this 
pecuniary  distress  by  sending  out  supervisors  to  Bengal,  at  the 
expense  of  £120,000  per  annum ;  and  he  recommended  that 
a  bill  should  be  brought  in,  to  restrain  them  fox  a  limited  time. 
As  it  was  seen  that  such  a  bill  would  be  only  a  preparatory 
measure  for  the  interference  of  government  in  the  aidministration 
of  India,  the.  discussion  called  forth  great  powers  of  eloquence 
and  argument.  The  attorney  and  solicitor-general  contended 
that  the  company's  charter  did  not  empower  them  to  appoint 
supervisors  i  it  was  stated  that  the  corrupt  practices  of  their 
servants  were  too  enomaous  for  a  court  of  directors  to  correct ; 
and  that  the  authority  of  govertiment  was  necessary  to  restore 
their  rights  to  the  inhabitants  of  Hindostan,  and  to  place  the 
finances  of  the  country  on  a  proper  footing.  The  subject  led  to 
an  inquiry,  whether  a  mercantile  company,  acting  under  a 
charter,  has  a  right  to  conquer,  hold,  and  legislate  for  territories, 
Independently  of  the  state. 

During  the  progress  of  the  bill,  a  petition  was  presented  from 
the  company,  representing  it  as  subversive  of  those  rights  and 
privileges  which  they  held  under  their  charter,  purchased  by 
their  predecessors  for  a  valuable  consid.€ration^  and  confirmed 
by  acts  of  parliament,,  which  they  were  not  conscious  of  having 
violated.  In  this  memorial  they  complained  of  an  erroneous 
calculation  of  expenses  by  the  committee,  and  stated  that  those 
of  the  commission  would  be  defrayed  by  savings  which  were 
meditated,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  creditors  :  they  suggested 
the  injurious  consequences  which  might  arise  from  their  being 
prohibited  to  arrange  their  affairsj  in  the  want  of  means  to  fulfil 
their  engagements  to  the  public ;  claiming  with  all  humility 
the  benefit  of  the  law,  ^nd  appealing  to  the  faith  of  the  nation 
for  their  chartered  rights  :  they  also  prayed  to  be  heard  by  them- 
selves  or  their  counsel  against  the  bill. 
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Counsel  having  been  admitted,  it  appeared  in  evidence 
tliat  government  had  received  httle  less  than  £2,000,000  an- 
nually from  the  compa,ny,  which  at  the  same  time  had  lost 
£1,000,000  by  the  indemnity  agreement  on  tea,  of  which 
£700,000  went  to  government,  and  the  remainder  to  the  pur- 
chasers. It  was  shown  that  the  profits  of  their  trade  for  the 
I'A&t  five  years  would  have  afforded  a  dividend  of  twelve  and  a 
half  per  cent,  to  the  proprietors;  whereas  they  had  scarcely 
divided  more  than  six  per  cent.,  whilst  government  had  been 
benefited  to  such  an  immense  amount.  The  great  abuses,  and 
gradation  of  extravagance  in  the  civil  and  military  departments, 
were  duly  set  forth,  and  stated  to  be  proper  objects  of  re- 
gulation, whereby  great  savings,  vastly  superior  to  the  expenses 
of  supervisors,  might  be  effected ;  other  abuses  also  in  the 
erection  of  barracks  and  forts,  as  well  as  in  the  levying  of  cer- 
tain taxes,  were  shown  to  be  capable  of  correction.  Until  the 
select  committee  of  lord  Clive  was  appointed,  the  civil  and 
military  expenses  at  Bengal  had  never  exceeded  £700,000  : 
next  year  they  came  up  to  £900,000  ;  and  so  on,  till  in  1771 
they  reached  £1,800,000:  this  showed  that  a  commission  of 
able  and  upright  men  might  effect  savings  of  vast  importance. 
It  was  finally  contended,  that  the  company  claimed  a  right  of 
managing  their  own  concerns  by  charter,  and  in  return  for 
signal  services  rendered  to  the  nation. 

The  evidence,  thus,  given  at  the  bar,  served  to  establish  the 
great  delinquency  of  the  company's  servants,,  but  not  the  com- 
petency of  the  company  itself  to  redress  abuses  ;  the  mention  of 
the  select  committee  was  peculiarly  unfortunate-;  for  although 
formed  for  the  very  purpose  of  redressing  them,  it  had  given 
rise  to  the  enormities  complained  of.  The  question  was,  whe- 
ther the  present  exigences  and  imbecillity  of  the  company  war- 
Kinted  tlie  interposition  of  parliament :  on  the  side  of  ministers, 
the  bill  was  acknowleged  to  be  a  stretch  of  authority,  justifiable 
only  by  cogent  necessity  ;  which  necessity  clearly  existed,  so  as 
to  take  precedence  of  all  other  law  :  lord  John  Cavendish 
thought  differently;  he  said,  'when  extraordinary  remedies 
become  the  ordinary  engines  of  government,  they  are  signs  of  a 
weak  ministry.  Men  of  abiiities  foresee  great  evils;  and  if 
such  arise,  they  know  how  to  remove  them,  without  offering 
violence  to  the  general  system,  and  to  those  sacred  institutions, 
which  are  to  immaii  society  what  gravitation  is  to  the  uni- 
verse.' 

Mr.  Burke's  speech  on  this  occasion  attracted  great  attention.. 
He  observed  J  that  in   1767  parliajneni  took  the  state  of  the 
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company's  trade  and  revenue  into  consideration,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  public  faith  and  public  credit,  for  the  increase  of  its 
commerce  and  resources,  and  for  the  security  of  its  stock- 
holders. *  One  and  forty  hours,'  said  he,  '  did  the  house  sit 
on  this  business;  and  what  was  the  result?  what  did  this 
mountain  in  labor  bring  forth?  No  mouse  truly,  but  a  fair 
round  sum  of  £400,000  a  year  to  government.'  Thus  did 
parliament  support  public  faith  and  the  company's  interests,  by 
exti-acting  from  its  necessities  a  reasonable  sum  to  pay  off  the 
arrears  of  the  civil  list ;  arrears  so  honorably  and  usefully  con- 
tracted !  The  eyes  of  parliament  were  dazzled  by  its  lucrative 
bargain  :  the  company,  witliout  the  aid  of  precedent  or  light  of 
experience,  without  chart  or  compass,  was  allowed  to  steer  at 
random  through  this  perilous  ocean :  the  wonder  would  have 
been,  if  they  had  not  been  lost.  *  The  distress  of  the  company,' 
said  the  honorable  gentleman,  ^  arises  from  the  improvidence  of 
administration,  and  the  short-sightedness  of  parliament,  in  not 
forming  for  it  a  system  of  government  suitable  to  its  form  and 
constitution.  Or  am  I  mistaken  ?  Were  the  affairs  of  the 
company  designedly  left  in  confusion  ?  Were  the  directors  left 
without  any  effectual  control  over  delinquent  servants  ?  Was 
the  collection  of  the  revenues  left  without  any  clieck  ?  Was  the 
tyranny  of  a  double  government,  like  our  double  cabinet,  tole- 
rated with  a  view  of  seeing  the  concerns  of  the  company  become 
an  absolute  chaos  of  disorder,  and  of  giving  to  government  a 
handle  for  seizing  the  temtorial  revenue?  I  know  that  this 
was  the  original  scheme  of  administration,  and  I  violently 
suspect  that  it  never  has  been  relinquished.  If  the  ministry 
have  no  sinister  view,  if  they  do  not  mean  by  tliis  unconsti- 
tutional step  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  crown,  they  will 
now  speak  out,  and  explicitly  declare  their  intentions  :  their 
silence  may  be  justly  construed  into  a  confession  of  such  a 
design ;  and  they  will  thenceforth  be  considered  as  the  deter- 
mined enemies  of  the  liberty  of  their  country.  God  knows, 
that  the  places  and  pensions,  and  expectances  furnished  by  the 
British  establishment,  are  too  powerful  for  the  small  remains  of 
patriotism  and  public  spirit  that  remain  in  our  island :  what 
then  will  become  of  us,  if  Bengal,  if  the  Ganges,  pour  in  a 
new  tide  of  corruption?  Should  the  evil  genius  of  British 
liberty  so  ordain  it,  I  fear  this  house  will  be  so  far  from  re- 
moving the  corruption  of  the  east,  that  it  will  be  corrupted  by 
it :  I  dread  more  from  the  infection  of  that  place,  than  I  hope 
from  the  virtue  of  this  house.  Was  it  not  the  sudden  plunder 
of  the  east  that  gave  the  final  blow  to  the  freedom  of  Rome  ? 
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What  reason  have  we  to  expect  a  better  fate?  I  conjure  you^ 
by  every  thing  which  man  ought  to  hold  sacred  3  I  conjure  youj 
by  the  spirits  of  your  forefathers,  who  so  nobly  fought  and 
bled  in  the  cause  for  which  I  now  plead;  I  conjure  you.  by 
what  includes  every  thing,  by  your  countryj  not  to  yield  to  the 
temptations  which  the  East  in  the  hands  of  the  crown  holds 
out;  not  to  sink  into  the  gulf  of  corruption,  and  to  drag 
after  you  your  posterity,  your  country^  I  obtest  heaven  and 
earth,  that  in  all  places  and  at  all  times,  I  have  hitherto 
shoved  by  the  gilded  hand  of  corruption,  and  endeavored  to 
stem  the  torrent  which  threatens  to  overwhelm  this  land.  On 
the  whole,  the  bill  is  dangerous  in  itself,  as  being  the  first  step 
towards  a  total  invasion  of  the  company's  territories  in  Bengal ; 
and,  should  we  admit  the  motives  which  lead  to  it  to  be  goodj 
yet  such  a  step  is  dangerous  as  a  precedent.  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, deny  that  the  house  has  power  to  pass  it,  but  you  have 
not  the  right :  there  is  a  perpetual  confusion  in  gentlemen's 
ideas  from  inattention  to  this  material  distinction;  from  v.hichj 
properly  considered,  it  will  appear,  that  this  bill  is  contrary  to 
the  eternal  law^s  of  right  and  wrong ;  laws  that  ought  to  bind 
all  men,  and,  above  all  men,  legislative  assemblies.'  On  a 
division,  the  bill  passed  by  a  majority  of  153  to  28.  In  the 
house  of  lords  it  met  with  only  a  faint  opposition,  but  pro- 
duced a  protest,  declaring  that  it  was  the  d\Jty  of  the  company 
to  appoint  a  commission  for  correcting  abuses  ;  and  that  a 
neglect  of  applying  legal  powers  to  the  ends  for  which  they 
were  given,  w^ould  rather  have  been  a  matter  of  delinquency  ; 
that  government,  it  was  said,  must  be  full  of  deceit  and 
violence,  where  saen  are  to  be  punished  if  they  decline*  or 
restrained  if  they  attempt  to  exercise  their  lawful  powers. 
When  this  quf^sdon  was  settled,  the  two  houses  adjourned  for 
the  Christmas  recess. 
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GEORGE   III.    (continued.)— 1773. 

Alfai?  of  the  Caribbs  of  St.  Vincent's — Disturbances  in  other 
colonies — Augmentation  of  half- pay  to  captains  of  the  navy-^ 
Attempts  made  to  relieve  dissenters  from  subscription — Afiairs 
of  the  East  India  company — Conduct  of  lord  Clive  arraigned 
and  defended — His  death — Operations  of  the  city  faction — State- 
ment of  affairs  under  lord  North's  administration — Birth  of 
prince  Augustus  Frederic,  and  of  princess  Sophia  of  Glocester 
— Wilkes's  impotent  efforts  to  annoy  the  king,  &c. — Parlia- 
mentary reward  given  to  Mr.  Harrison — Warlike  preparations 
of  France  counteracted  by  English  diplomacy — Affairs  of  Ireland 
under  lord  Harcourt — Affairs  of  North  America — Opposition  of 
principles — Disputes  between  governor  Hutchinson  and  the 
assembly  of  Massachussetts — A  long  delay  of  hostilities  im- 
practicable— Publication  of  governor  Hutchinson's  letters; — 
Proceedings  of  the  privy  council  on  the  subject — Franklin's 
examination,  &c. — Petition  of  the  colonists  dismissed — Ex- 
asperation of  the  people  at  Boston  on  the  arrival  of  tea-ships — 
Occurrences  which  took  place  in  consequence — Renewed  al- 
tercations between  the  governor  and  assembly— The  latter  votes 
articles  of  impeachment  against  the  chief  justice— Rejected  by 
the  governor — Assembly  dissolved — Domestic  occurrences- 
Military  discipline — Voyage  of  captain  Phipps — Meeting  of 
parliament — Rev.  John  Home  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  house 
of  commons  for  a  libel  on  the  speaker,  and  discharged — Mr. 
Grenville's  bill  for  trying  controverted  elections  made  per- 
manent. 

Qjf  E  of  the  earliest  questions  which  occupied  the  attention 
of  parliament,  when  re-assembled,  had  been  brought  betore  it 
in  December,  but  deferred  till  after  the  recess :  it  related  to 
the  Caribbs,  or  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  West  Indian 
island  of. St.  Vincent's,  ceded  to  Great  Britain  at  the  peace; 
who  had  not  been  mentioned  at  the  cession,  but  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  most  fertile  parts  of  the  island  :  these  the  British 
settlers  wished  them  to  exchange  for  tracts  which  were  said  to 
be  more  appropriate  to  their  occupations,  of  hunting  and 
fishing;  bui  the  proposal  was  received  with  indignation  by  a 
brave  people,  animated  by  an  ardent  love  of  liberty,  and 
passionately  attached  to  their  native  plains  :  in  reply,  ihey 
declared  that  they  had  held  their  lands  independent  of  the  king 
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of  France,  and  would  still  hold  them  independent  of  the  king 
of  England.  The  planters,  apprehensive  of  a  contest  with 
such  inflexible  neighbors,  who  could  number  a  thousand 
fighting  men  in  their  tribe,  submitted  a  plan  to  government  for 
transporting  them  to  Africa,  which  was  too  hastily  accepted  : 
the  aboriginals  determined  on  resistance ;  and  two  regiments 
were  despatched  from  North  America,  to  join  about  an  equal 
number  in  the  island,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  them  to 
Subjection  :  the  rainy  season,  however,  and  sickness,  added  to 
the  difficulties  of  the  country,  prevented  our  troops  from 
making  much  progress,  until  the  account  of  these  hostilities 
came  before  parliament,  and  was  made  the  subject  of  severe 
animadversion.  Motions  concerning  the  cause  of  the  war  and 
the  state  of  our  troops  gave  rise  to  many  animated  debates ; 
and  though  negatived  by  large  majorities  of  a  subservient 
house,  excited  public  attention  to  a  gi'eat  degree :  intelligence 
however  at  length  ai'rived,  that  a  peace  had  been  concluded; 
m  which  the  Caribbs  acknowleged  themselves  subject  to 
British  laws  in  iheir  intercourse  with  the  whites,  retaining  their 
ancient  customs  in  their  intercourse  with  each,  other,  and 
ceding  certain  districts  to  the  new  inhabitants.  The  native 
and  negro  population  of  provinces  under  other  govei*nments, 
about  this  time  raised  insurrections  against  the  European 
settlers ;  particularly  that  of  Surinam,  a  colony  belonging  to 
the  Dutch  ;  which  nation  has  ever  been  notorious  for  treating 
its  slaves  and  dependents  with  extreme  rigor  and  injustice. 
The  insurgents  were  so  irritated  by  their  wrongs,  so  well 
provided  with  amis,  and  so  expert  in  the  use  of  them,  that  it 
became  necessa.ry  to  send  ships  and  troops  from  Holland,  and 
to  proceed  against  them  as  regular  enemies ;  not  so  however  in 
the  punishments  and  executions  that  followed.  In  Brazil  and 
Chili  similar  disturbances  had  lately  arisen,  to  which  latter 
country  an  armament  was  sent  from  Spain. 

On  the  ninth  of  February  a  petition  from  the  captains  of  the 
na\y  was  presented  by  lord  Howe,  praying  for  a  small  increase 
of  their  half-pay ;  and  though  opposed  by  the  miriister,  from  a 
principle  of  economy,  and  the  danger  of  opening  a  door  to 
similar  claims,  a  motion  was  carried  in  favor  of  that  gallant 
class  of  men,  whose  allowance  was  increased  by  the  addition 
of  two  shillings  a  day. 

A  farther  attempt  was  made  to  relieve  dissenters  from  sub- 
scription ;  and  a  bill,  differing  in  many  respects  from  that  of 
last  year,  being  brought  in,  was  supported  by  similar  arguments 
and  similar  success  in  the  commons ;  but  it  was  rejected  by 
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the  lords.  On  this  occasion,  the  following  observations  were 
said  to  have  been  addressed  by  lord  Chatham  to  Dr.  Drum- 
mond,  archbi^op  of  York,  and  one  of  the  opponents  of  the 
measure,  who  had  called  the  dissenting  ministers  *  men  of  close 
ambition.'  '  Whoever  brought  such  a  charge  against  them,' 
said  his  lordship,  'defamed  them.'  After  a  pause,  he  added  : — 
'  The  dissenting  ministers  are  represented  as  men  of  close 
ambition :  they  are  so,  my  lords :  their  ambition  is  to  keep 
close  to  the  college  of  lishermen,  not  of  cardinals  ;  and  to  the 
doctrine  of  inspired  apostles,  not  to  the  decrees  of  interested 
and  aspiring  bishops  :  they  contend  for  a  spiritual  creed  and 
spiritual  worship ;  while  we  have  a  Calvinistic  creed,  a  popish 
liturgy,  and  an  Arminian  clergy.'  '*  A  motion  was  made  for  a 
committee  of  the  whole  house  of  commons  to  consider  of  the 
subscription  to  the  thirty-nine  articles,  or  any  other  tests 
required  of  persons  in  the  universities :  but  this,  after  a  con- 
siderable debate,  was  rejected  by  159  against  64- 

During  the  recess  the  East  India  directors  adopted  a 
measure  which  prudence  would  have  suggested  earlier,  in 
reducing  their  dividend  to  six  per  cent. :  but  this  palliative 
was  of  no  avail ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  pass  a  vote  for 
applying  to  government  for  a  loan  of  £1,500,000  for  four 
years,  at  four  per  cent.,  with  liberty  to  repay  it  by  instalments 
of  £300,000. 

The  petition  presented  to  parliament  in  pursuance  of  this 
resolution,  proposed,  that  no  dividend  of  more  than  six  per 
cent,  should  be  made  until  one  half  of  the  aforesaid  loan  was 
discharged;  that  the  surplus  of  the  net  profits  arising  in 
England  above  that  dividend  should  go  to  pay  the  company's 
bond  debt,  till  it  was  reduced  to  £1,500,000,  when  the  surplus 
profits  should  be  divided  equally  between  the  company  and 
the  public :  a  request  was  also  made  by  the  company,  to  be 
released  from  heavy  penalties  incurred  by  non-payment  of 
money  due  in  consequence  of  the  late  acts  for  indemnities  on 
tea,  as  also  fi'om  the  annual  payment  of  £400,000  for  the 
remainder  of  the  fiye  years  specified  in  their  contract.  After 
the  petition  had  been  read,  lord  North  exculpated  government 
from  various  insinuations  regarding  this  annual  payment ;  and 
then  moved  a  series  of  resolutions  tending  to  establish  the 
grant  of  a  loan  as  a  matter  of  necessary  policy,  but  by  no 
means  a  claim  of  right  or  justice.  His  proposal  was  tliat 
£1,400,000  should  be  advanced  to  the  company,  and  that  their 

^  Debrett's  Parliamentary  Register,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  179. 
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dividends  should  be  restricted  to  six  per  cent,  till  the  -whoie 
was  repaid ;  and  afterwards  to  seven  per  cent,  until  their 
bond  debt  was  reduced  to  £1,500,000;  and  this  passed  without 
a  division.  On  a  future  day,  he  moved,  that  it  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  public  as  well  as  to  the  company  to  leave  their 
territorial  acquisitions  in  their  possession  for  a  time  not  ex- 
ceeding six  years;  no  participation  of  profits  between  the 
company  and  the  public  taking  place  before  the  repayment  of 
the  loan,  and  specified  reduction  of  the  bond  debt :  that  after 
such  period,  three-fourths  of  the  company's  net  profits  at  home, 
above  eight  per  cent,  on  its  capital  stock,  be  paid  into  the 
exchequer,  the  remaining  fourth  being  set  apart  either  tor 
reducing  the  bond  debt,  or  for  any  other  exigences.  In  the 
course  of  these  discussions,  the  minister  contended,  that  the 
state  had  a  right  to  territorial  possessions  acquired  by  any  of  its 
subjects  through  conquest :  die  opposition  argued,  that  such 
possessions,  obtained  by  ^  company  exercising  the  purchased 
rights  of  their  charter,  and  without  any  interference  of  the 
state,  could  not  be  reclaimed  by  it,  any  more  than  advantages 
gained  by  any  other  species  of  compact  for  which  the  granter 
had  received  a  compensation.  The  minister  however  chose  to 
consider  the  company  as  a  body  which  had  been  incorporated 
for  a  particular  purpose,  but  which  was  now  placed  in  a  situation 
totally  different  from  the  purport  of  its  charters,  protected  by 
them  still  in  commercial  privileges,  though  not  in  territorial 
acquisitions :  these  therefore  became  a  question  of  policy,  to 
be  settled  on  the  general  principles  of  wisdom  and  prudence, 
not  of  law  and  judicial  courts. 

Lord  North  afterwards  moved,  that  the  company  should  be 
allowed  to  export  tea,  free  of  duty,  to  the  American  colonies ; 
which  was  deemed  a  very  beneficial  regulation,  17,000,000 
of  pounds  being  then  in  store  :  finally,  he  proposed  his  grand 
plan  for  the  regulation  of  their  affairs,  as  well  in  India 
as  in  Europe :  by  these,  six  directors  were  to  be  elected 
annually ;  but  none  to  hold  their  seats  longer  than  four  years  : 
the  stock  for  the  qualification  of  an  elector  to  be  raised  from 
£500  to  £lOOOj  and  possessed  twelve  months  previous  to  an 
election  :  in  lieu  of  the  mayor's  court  at  Calcutta,  restricted 
henceforth  to  small  mercantile  causes,  a  new  tribunal  to  be 
established  consisting  of  a  chief  justice  and  three  puisne  judges, 
appointed  by  the  crown ;  a  superiority  also  to  be  given  to 
Bengal  over  all  the  other  presidencies. 

These  resolutions  occasioned  warm  debates  and  vehement^ 
opposition,  but  were  all  eventually  carried  ;  and  a  bill  framed! 
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on  them  passed  though  both  houses  with  large  majorities : 
the  first  appointment  made  '  was  that  of  Warren  Hastings, 
chief  governor,  -with  general  Ciavering,  the  honorable  George 
Monson,,  Messrs.  Richard  Barwell  aiid  Philip  Francis,  coun- 
sellors for  the  presidency  cf  Bengal ,  From  this  time  the  affairs 
of  India  have  been  regarded  as  in  the  hands  of  government. 

Whilst  these  measures  were  under  discussion,  many  re- 
flections were  cast  on  the  character  and  conduct  of  lord  Clive, 
which  his  lordship  answered  in  a  long  and  eloquent  harangue. 
Confining  himself  to  the  transactions  of  his  last  government,  he 
showed  the  futility  of  the  charges  i  and  in  the  course  of  his 
speech,  analysed  the  state  of  India,  and  exposed  those  enor- 
mities which  degraded  the  English  name,  while  they  im- 
poverished the  company,  and  oppressed  the  native  population  o 
In  conclusion,  he  detailed  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
British  power  in  the  east;  pointing  out  the  dangers  that  menaced 
our  prosperity,  and  the  means  by  which  they  might  be  avoided  ^ 
A  reply  was  made  by  governor  Johnstone ;  but  it  did  not  ma- 
terially diminish  the  effect  of  lord  Clive's  defence,  which  was 
considered  as  perfectly  exculpatory  :  but  an  accusation  was 
afterwards  brought  against  him,  referring  to  a  more  distant 
period,  when  Sujah  Dowla  was  deposed  in  1757. 

On  the  nineteentli  of  April,  general  Burgoyne,  chairman  of  the 
select  committee,  having  enumerated  the  distresses  of  India, 
and  the  acts  from  which  they  were  considered  to  have  arisen, 
declared  that  he  would  prosecute  the  principal  delinquent ; 
and  therefore  moved  *  that  the  right  honorable  Robert  lord 
Clive,  in  consequence  of  the  power  vested  in  him,  had  illegally 
acquired  the  sum  of  £234,000,'  to  the  dishonor  and  detriment  of 
'  the  state : '  but  after  long  debates,  the  last  clause,  '  to  the  dis- 
honor and  detruTQent  of  the  state,'  was  rejected  by  a  large 
majority.  The  charge  itself  was  replied  to  at  great  length  by 
his  lordship,  who  investigated  minutely  the  reports  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  exposed  the  invidious  manner  in  which  they  had 
pursued  their  inquiries  ;  limiting  them  to  his  conduct,  instead 
of  connecting  them  with  subjects  of  general  utility  :  he  com- 
pletely vindicated  himself  in  the  deposition  of  Sujah  Dowla; 
and  contended  that  his  rapid,  well-timed  movements  had  saved 
India  :  he  also  showed  that  the  acceptance  of  presents  was  per- 
fectly legal,  honorable,  and  universally  practised  :  '  If  avarice 
had  been  my  passion,'  said  he,  '  I  could  have  reahsed  a  fortune 
too  large  for  a  subject  to  possess.'  He  complained  bitterly  of 
being  thus  brought  to  plead  in  his  own  defence  jlike  a  criminal: 
his  important  services  ought  to  have  rescued  him  from  such 
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degvadation  :  he  concluded  an  animated  harangue  by  address- 
ing a  request  to  the  house,  '  that  wlien  they  came  to  decide  on 
his  honor,  they  would  not  forget  their  own.''  Mr.  Thurlow, 
who  conducted  the  attack,  strongly  controverted  the  doctrine, 
that  services  performed  at  one  time  might  be  pleaded  as  a  set-off 
against  crimes  committed  at  another.  A  very  powerful  de- 
fence vras  made  by  Mr.  Wedderburne,  who  exposed  the  nar- 
row and  contracted  views  of  the  committees,  and  vindicated  the., 
general  policy  of  lord  Clive :  one  of  his  chief  points  of  argu- 
ment was  the  nature  of  the  evidence,  which  arose  principally 
from  the  accused  himself,  and  other  leading  actors  in  the  scene : 
it  vras  given  by  gentlemen  who  never  supposed  that  their  tes- 
timony could  affect  themselves ;  and  if  the  house  made  this 
a  ground  of  prosecution,  it  would  oblige  persons  to  be  wit- 
nesses to  their  own  detriment ;  than  which  nothing  could  be 
more  inconsistent  with  justice  and  the  practice  of  British 
courts. 

When  his  lordship  had  quitted  the  house,  a  motion  was 
made,  Hhat  lord  Clive  had  abused  the  power  with  which  he 
was  entrusted,  to  the  evil  example  of  the  servants  of  the  pub- 
lic : '  but  this  was  stopped  by  a  call  for  the  previous  question  ; 
and  at  five  in  the  morning,  a  resolution  proposed  by  Mr.  Hans 
Stanley  was  passed  unanimously,  dividing  the  question,  and 
merely  asserting  the  fact,  ihat  he  had  received  the  sum  of 
£234,000  ;  with  the  added  remark,  *  that  at  the  same  time  he 
had  rendered  great  and  meritorious  services  to  his  country.' 
A  more  straight-forward,  manly  course  would  have  been  to  reject 
the  motion  intirely  :  there  was  now  some  obscurity,  whether 
the  house  by  implication  meant  to  censure  the  fact,  or  to  give  it 
their  sanction. 

In  a  subsequent  debate,  lord  Clive  recapitulated  th6  topics 
contained  in  his  exculpatory  speech,  in  order  to  rebut  some 
charges  made  against  him  through  the  public  press :  but  though 
he  displayed  in  the  whole  of  this  inquiry  great  firmness,  dig- 
nity, and  ability,  his  mind  never  recovered  its  proper  tone. 
He,  who  had  exercised  an  almost  sovereign  power,  and  soared 
to  the  very  heights  of  fame,  could  ill  brook  the  indignity  of 
stooping  to  the  condition  of  a  culprit,  necessitated  to  plead  in 
his  own  defence  :  he  soon  fell  a  victim  to  the  mortification 
thus  produced,  and  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  a  fit  of  de- 
lirium. 

As  a  soldier,  the  intrepidity  and  skill  of  this  great  man  have 
rarely  been  equalled :  he  had  talents  of  the  highest  order,  and 
on  them  he  implicitly  relied.     It  is  said  that  he  never  but  on6e 
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called  a  council  of  war,,  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Plassey ; 
and  then  that  he  acted  in  direct  opposition  to  its  advice.  The 
company  never  had  a  more  zealous,  indefatigable,  efficient  ser- 
vant; and  if  the  eastern  empire  be  of  any  value  to  Great 
Britain,  she  owes* it  to  lord  Clive. 

Whilst  the  East  India  regulation,  bill  was  under  consi- 
deration in  the  house  of  lords,  and  the  loan  bill  in  the  com- 
mons, a  petition  was  presented  from  the  company  to  the  latter, 
requesting  permission  to  decline  its  pecuniary  assistance  on 
the  severe  conditions  which  were  annexed  to  it:  the  house, 
however,  at  lord  North's  suggestion,  determined'  that  the 
option  of  refusing  the  loan  should  not  be  left  to  the  company : 
but  that  the  acceptance  of  it  should  be  made  compiilsatory  by 
parliament. 

The  city  faction  being  now  at  a  low  ebb,  and  its  leaders 
anxious  to  excite  the  public  mind,  a  resolution  was  adopted  by 
the  court  of  aldermen,  and  subsequently  by  the  livery,  '  that  a 
frequent  appeal  to  the  people,  by  short  parliaments,  was  their 
Undoubted  right,  and  the  only  means  of  obtaining  a  real  re- 
presentation : '  and  this  was  proposed  as  a  test  for  the  city 
candidates  at  a  future  election. 

They  also  prepared  a  new  address,  petition,  and  remon- 
strance on  the  old  subjects  of  complaint,  the  Middlesex 
election,  the  imprisonment  of  the  magistrates,  and  the  erasure 
of  Mr,  Wilkes's  case  from  the  records  ;  praying  for  a  disso- 
lution of  parliament  and  the  dismissal  of  ministers.  When 
this  was  presented  to  the  king,  his  majesty  said,  it  was  so  void 
of  foundation,  and  conceived  in  such  disrespectful  terms,  that 
he  felt  convinced  the  petitioners  themselves  did  not  imagine  it 
could  be  complied  with , 

Attempts  were  also  made  to  revive  the  popular  enthusiasm 
for  Mr.  Wilkes  :  on  the  occasion  of  a  call  of  the  house,  the 
sheriffs  summoned  him,  and  omitted  the  name  of  Mr.  Luttrell : 
he  himself  also  renewed  his  claim  in  a  letter  to  the  speaker ; 
and  a  certificate  of  his  election  having  been  reftised  to  hirn  at 
the  petty-t>ag  office,  sergeant  Glynn  made  an  unsuccessful 
motion,  that  Mr.  Wilkes  should  be  permitted  to  substantiate 
his  complaint  on  this  subject.  Sir  G.  Saville  took  occasion  to 
renew  his  motion  relative  to  the  rights  of  election,  which  was 
negatived  by  201  against  151. 

As  the  spirit  of  licentiousness  subsided  at  home,  colonial 
turbulence  also  decreased  :  commerce  was  improving,  and  our 
manufactures  were  admitted  into  the  American  provinces, 
especially  those  of  the  south,  where  the  spirit  of  loyalty  wai' 
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most  prevalent  :  the  effect  of  the  East  India  bill  could  not 
as  y^t  be  ascertained ;  but  it  seemed  calculated  to  improve  the 
company's  finances  and  the  revenue  of  the  state  :  our  receipts, 
lately  unequal  to  the  annual  expenditure,  now  enabled  us  to 
reduce  the  national  debt,  though  not  to  so  great  an  extent 
as  had  been  anticipated ;  nevertheless  the  prospect  was  en- 
couraging. No  events  had  occurred  to  exhibit  lord  North  as  a 
great  minister ;  but  there  were  no  grounds  to  question  his 
capacity  for  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  countiy,  especially 
those  relating  to  finance.  In  the  house,  though  he  did  not 
aspire  to  the  highest  degree  of  eloquence,  he  was  a  powerful 
debater ;  and  at  the  same  time  so  conciliating,  that  among  all 
his  political  adversaries  he  had  not  a  personal  enemy-  In  the 
zenith  of  his  fame,  after  the  close  of  this  important  session, 
which  took  place  on  the  first  of  July,  his  lordship  repaired  to 
Oxford,  to  be  installed  chancellor  of  the  university,  and  to  pre- 
side at  the  enccEuia  held  in  honor  of  that  event. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  January  this  year,  the  queen  was 
safely  delivered  of  another  son,  Augustus  Frederic,  the  present 
duke  of  Sussex ;  and  on  the  twenty-third  of  May  was  born  the 
princess  Sophia  of  Glocester ;  on  which  occasion  Mr.  Wilkes, 
instigated  by  a  desire  of  annoying  their  majesties,  made  a 
motion  for  an  address  in  common  council ;  this  effort  however 
of  wanton  insolence  failed,  because  it  is  not  usual  for  the  city 
to  address  the  king,  except  for  the  issue  of  his  immediate  heir. 
Wilkes  himself  was  called  to  account  in  September  by  the 
court  of  aldermen  for  aspersions  on  the  character  of  the  lord 
mayor,  and  in  November  was  himself  a  candidate  for  the 
mayoralty,  but  without  success.  In  June  the  additional  sum 
of  £8750  was  voted  1  y  parliament  to  Mr.  Harrison,  as  a 
farther  reward  and  encouragement  for  his  invention  of  a  time- 
keeper. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  considerable  agitation  was 
caused  by  extraordinary  exertions  made  in  the  ports  of  France 
to  fit  out, ships  of  war.  For  some  time  past  the  government 
of  that  country  had  been  verging  rapidly  towards  decay.  Where 
there  is  no  public  press,  and  consequently  no  expression  of 
public  sentiment,  the  tone  of  politics  will  depend  chiefly  on 
the  personal  character  of  the  court.  Louis  XV.  and  his  mi- 
nisters were  so  absorbed  in  the  vile  intrigues  of  a  palace,  that 
they  had  no  time  to  enter  into  enlarged  views  of  foreign  diplo- 
macy, or  sound  plans  of  domestic  government;  and  whilst  the 
cabinets  of  Petersburg,  Vienna,  and  Berlin  were  occupied 
in  schemes  of  uncontrolled  ambition,  the  court  of  Versailles 
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was  debating  whether  the  dauphiness  should  be  compelled  to 
visit  the  king's  mistress.  At  this  period,  however,  when 
Russia,  not  contented  with  the  plunder  of  Poland  and  at- 
tempted dismemberment  of  Turkey,  threatened  also  the  inde- 
pendence of  Sweden,  the  only  ally  except  Spain  that  was  left 
to  France,  this  latter  power  exhibited  some  faint  remains  of 
ancient  spirit,  in  making  preparations  to  send  a  powerful  fleet 
into  the  Baltic.  D'Aiguillon,  emulous  of  his  predecessor's 
fame,  had  overcome  the  reluctance  of  the  king,  and  the  oppo- 
sition of  a, majority  in  the  council;  but  was  unable  to  elude 
the  vigilance  or  to  bfiiffle  the  penetration  of  the  British 
cabinet. 

In  fa  conversation  with  lord  Stormont,  in  which  he  dwelt 
largely  on  the  ambitious  designs  of  Russia,  as  well  as  the  ties 
of  honor  and  interest  by  which  France  was  bound  to  assist 
Sweden,  he  was  informed  by  the  English  ambassador,  that  if 
France  sent  her  ships  into  the  Baltic,  they  would  instantly  be 
followed  by  a  British  fleet ;  that  the  presence  of  two  fleets 
would  have  no  more  effect  than  a  neutrality  ;  and  however  his 
court  might  desire  to  preserve  the  harmony  now  subsisting 
between  England  and  France,  it  was  impossible  to  foresee  the 
contingences  that  might  arise  from  accidental  collision.  These' 
representations  produced  some  efifect;  and  the  squadron  at 
Brest  was  countermanded :  still,  in  hopes  of  eluding  obser- 
vation, the  Frencli  minister  gave  orders  for  the  equipment  of  an 
armament  at  Toulon,  under  pretence  of  exercising  the  sailors 
in  naval  tactics.  On  receiving  intelligence  of  these  renewed 
preparations,  the  British  cabinet  made  instant  and  vigorous 
demonstrations  of  resistance :  lord  Stormont  was  ordered  to 
declare,  that  every  argument  used  respecting  the  Baltic  ap- 
plied equally  to  the  Mediterranean  :  a  memorial  also  was 
presented  to  the  French  minister,  accompanied  by  a  demand 
that  it  should  be  laid  before  the  king  and  council :  this  pro- 
duced the  desired  effect;  the  armament  was  countermanded, 
the  sailors  disbanded,  and  the  chances  of  an  extended  warfare 
avoided.  In  fact,  a  pacific  policy  was  the  aim  of  lord  North  in 
order  to  preserve  his  power :  he  was  also  anxious  to  maintain 
a  good  understanding  with  Russia,  on  account  of  the  com- 
mercial advantages  arising  from  the  connexion :  he  thus  ef- 
fectually served  the  cause  of  his  ally,  and  facilitated  the  treaty 
of  peace  which  was  concluded  next  year  between  Russia  and 
the  Porte. 

Lord  Townshend  had  been  succeeded  in  his  government  of 
Ireland  by.  the  earl  of  Harcourt;  November  28th,  1772 :  this 
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nobleman  was  received  with  great  joy  by  the  Irish ;  and  being 
of  an  anaiable  character  and  easy  disposition,  he  yielded  a 
ready  obedience  to  the  will  of  his  employers.  The  new  system 
having  been  established  by  the  energy  and  perseverance  of  his 
predecessor,  he  had  few  difficulties  to  encounter :  the  chief 
labor  was  thrown  on  his  secretary ;  and  so  little  attention  did 
he  give  to  politics,  that  nearly  a  year  elapsed  before  a  par- 
liament was  called  together :  when  however  that  assembly  met, 
the  spirit  of  Irish  liberty  began  to  manifest  itself;  and  the 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  in  a  speech  to  his  excellency 
before  the  lords,  expressed  the  inability  of  the  country  to  endure 
any  additional  taxation,  by  reason  of  those  commercial  restric- 
tions which  fettered  ail  its  energies. 

During  the  government  of  this  viceroy,  the  claim  of  com- 
mercial freedom  was  strongly  repeated  in  the  official  addresses 
of  the  speaker ;  the  spirit  of  political  jealousy  appeared  in  the 
refusal  of  admission  to  foreign  mercenaries  when  the  British 
troops  were  withdrawn  to  America,  though  the  English  govern- 
ment offered  to  defray  all  the  expenses;  and  the  system  of 
bettering  the  condition  of  the  Roman  catholics  commenced  by 
a  relaxation  of  the  penal  code.  'The  government  of  lord 
Townshend,'  says  Dr.  Miller,  '  had  terminated  the  oligarchical 
administration ;  that  of  lord  Harcourt  unfolded  those  germs  of 
political  energy,  which  were  soon  to  expand  themselves  into 
national  prosperity  and  importance.'  '^ 

We  must  now  advert  to  the  aifairs  of  th€  American  pro- 
vinces, where  a  storm  was  rising  which  eventually  severed 
those  vigorous  branches  from  the  parent  stem.  The  desire  of 
independence  had  taken  root  during  the  French  war ;  at  which 
period  the  colonists  were  taught  how  great  a  superiority  even 
their  undisciplined  valor  and  activity  gave  them  over  enemies 
unaccustomed  to  the  natural  difficulties  of  an  imcuUivated. 
country  and  of  inclement  seasons  •.  and  this  desire,  which 
would  naturally  .increase  with  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the 
states,  was  forced  by  the  constant  emigration  of  discontented 
foreigners,  and  by  that  discussion  of  moral  and  political  rights, 
which  formed  a  part  of  the  national  education :  such  was  re- 
markably the  case  in  New  England,  where  tlie  germ  of  the 
revolution  was  fostered  and  matured ;  and  where  characters  of 
great  energy  and  intelligence  arose,  well  fitted  to  produce  a  col- 
lision, by  pushing  the  opposite  principles  of  liberty  and  alle- 
giance to  their  full  extent.     Among  those  resolute,  unwavering 

^^  History  philosophically  illustrated,  vol.  iv.  p.  466, 
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spirits,  who  particularly  distinguished  themselves  in  what 
appeared  to  them  a  patriotic  cause,  were  Janies  Otis,  Samuel 
Adams,  and  John  Hancock ;  men,  whose  zeal  would  have 
led  them  to  sacrifice  property,  and  life  itself,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  their  principles;  and  who,  in  the  legislative  as- 
sembly of  their  state,  resolutely  opposed  every  measure,  which 
they  considered  as  encroaching  on  popular  rights,  whether 
attem-pted  by  the  local  governors  or  by  the  British  parliament. 
The  most  inflexible,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  energetic  of 
their  opponents,  was  governor  Hutchinson;  a  man  of  high 
attainments,  bom  in  the  province,  and  intimately  acquainted 
with  its  history  and  constitution ;  who,  in  his  controversies  with 
the  colonial  legislature,  never  lost  sight  of  that  theory  which 
maintained  that  it  was  subordinate  to,  and  dependent  on,  the 
parent  state.  His  management  of  these  disputes,  conducted 
with  all  the  coolness,  circumspection,  and  acuteness  which 
distinguished  his  character,  had  a  material  effect  in  hastening 
the  revolution ;  for  it  quickly  drove  the  assembly  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  either  renouncing  or  avowing  its  principles.  The 
colonists  had  hitherto  acknowleged  a  general  dependence  on 
the  mother  country,  though  the  nature  and  extent  of  that  de- 
pendence had  never  been  accurately  defined:  hence  it  hap- 
pened, that  principles  were  frequently  taken  up  and  opinions 
delivered,  which  struck  at  the  root  of  all  dependence  what- 
soever:  but  these  were  never  overlooked  by  the  penetration  of 
governor  Hutchinson;  who,  disdaining  to  confine  himself  to 
particular  cases,  was  in  the  habi$  of  tracing  the  principle 
asserted  through  all  its  consequences,  and  carefully  distin- 
guishing between  a  right  itself  and  the  injudicious  or  in- 
cautious exercise  of  it.  In  Great  Britain  it  was  generally 
asserted,  that  parliament  possessed  an  uncontrolled  power  over 
the  colonies ;  but  in  America,  at  different  times  and  in 
different  provinces,  sentiments  varied  on  the  subject :  in  New 
England  public  opinion  was  loose  and  unsettled  on  this  point ; 
and  though  the  legislature  had  practically  acquiesced  in  acts  of 
the  British  parliament ;  yet,  to  save  appearances,  they  had,  as  it 
were,  adopted  those  acts  by  decrees  of  their  own.  In  their 
addresses  they  had  incidentally  spoken  of  parliament  as  the 
supreme  legislating  and  superintending  power  over  the  whole 
empire ;  but  had  taken  care  to  qualify  their  expressions  by 
adding,  that  the  exercise  of  a  supreme  legislating  power  was 
always- to  be  limited  and  controlled  by  the  constitution;  and  by 
insisting  on  the  impracticability  of  the  colonies  being  repre- 
sented in  the  British  ,p?irliament ;  in  consequence  of  which  tliey 
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had  been  allowed  to  have  legislatures  of  their  own,  which  were 
to  be  as  free  as  a  due  subordination  to  the  supreme  legislature 
of  the  whole  empire  would  permit ;  but  how  much  of  freedom 
or  of  power  this  would  leave  them,  had  long  been  a  point 
which  they  cautiously  avoided  to  explore  :  lately,  however,  so 
much  controversy  on  the  subject  had  prevailed  in  the  state  of 
Massachussetis,  that  men's  minds  were  prepared  to  discuss 
the  question ;  and  as  the  supremacy  of  parliament  had  been 
denied  in  a  town-meeting  at  Boston,  the  governor  availed 
himself  of  this  circumstance,  to  meet  the  assembly  in  the 
session  of  1772  with  a  long  and  elaborate  a^ument  in  oppo- 
sition to  their  sentiments.  The  answer  returned  to  this  official 
document  by  the  council  rested  on  the  old  ground  of  an  ac- 
knowleged  dependence  on  parliament,  withjn  the  limits  pre-= 
scribed  by  the  constitution  ;  these  they  declined  to  define,  but 
asserted  that  by  them  the  power  of  taxation  was  intirely  ex- 
cluded. The  house  of  representatives  boldly  met  the  governor 
in  all  his  positions  ;  and  after  an  ample  discussion  of  them,  put 
forward  the  following  observations :— ■'  Your  excellency  tells 
us,  you  know  of  no  line  that  can  be  drawn  between  the 
supreme  authority  of  parliament  and  the  total  independence  of 
the  colonies  :  if  there  be  no  such  line,  the  consequence  is>, 
either  that  the  colonies  are  vassals  of  the  parliament,  or  that 
they  are  totally  independent :  as  it  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  been  the  intention  of  the  parties  in  the  compact,  that  we 
should  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  vassalage,  the  conclusion  is, 
that  we  were  independent.  It  is  impossible,  your  excellency 
says,  that  there  should  be  two  rndependent  legislatures  in  one 
and  the  same  state :  may  we  not  then  farther  conclude,  that  it 
was  their  sense,  that  the  colonies  werC;  by  their  charters,  made 
distinct  states  from  the  mother  country?  You  add,  — '  for 
although  there  maybe  but  one  head,  the  king ;  yet  the  two 
legislative  bodies  will  make  two  governments  as  distinct  as  the 
kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland  before  the  union.' — Very 
true,  may  it  please  your  excellency :  and  if  they  interfere  not 
with  each  other,  what  hinders,  but  that  being  united  in  one 
head  and  common  sovereign,  they  may  live  happily  in  that 
connexion,  and  mutually  support  and  protect  each  other  ^ '  '^ 

This  was  the  most  explicit  disavowal  of  dependence  on  the 
parliament  that  had  been  yet  made  by  any  colonial  assembly. 
Governor  Hutchinson,  who  probably  did  not  anticipate  so  bold 
a  reply,  was  obliged  to  forward  another  message  in  support  of 

'«s  Massachussetts  State  Papers,  p.  36 
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his  argument ;  and  this  called  forth  a  s  cond  answer  from  the 
house,  defending  at  great  length  and  corroborating  the  prin- 
ciples asserted  in  their  first. 

Even  on  the  question  of  regal  supremacy,  the  assembly  was 
driven  by  the  governor  from  the  position  they  had  taken  up. 
As  long  as  they  had  discriminated  between  prerogative  and  the 
abuse  of  it,  referring  to  this  latter  cause  the  removal  of  the 
legislature  from  its  ordinary  seat,  for  the  purpose  of  drilling 
them  into  submission,  they  stood  on  ground  easy  to  be 
defended :  but  when  they  asserted,  that,  by  royal  grant  in  their 
charter,  the  governor,  as  the  representative  of  majesty,  had  the 
sole  power  of  adjourning,  proroguing,  and  dissolving  the 
assembly,  and  thence  inferred  that  the  king  had  divested  him- 
self of  all  authority  on  the  subject ; — when  also  they  declared 
that  the  governor  was  under  no  obligation  to  hold  a  court  at 
Cambridge,  however  peremptory  his  instructions  might  be, 
'  since  it  was  inconvenient  and  injurious  to  the  province, 
whereas  prerogative  extends  not  to  injurious  acts; ' — Mr.  Hutch- 
inson very  justly  asked — *what  pretence  can  there  be  to 
distinguish  this  from  any  other  power;  or  what  exercise  of 
power  can  there  be,  pursuant  to  the  charter,  by  force  of  an 
instruction,  if  this  is  not?  If  it  be  said,  that  in  other  instances 
also  of  power  given  to  the  governor,  to  be  used  according  to 
his  discretion,  the  king  has  parted  with  his  prerogative ;  the 
reserve  made  by  the  crown,  to  give  instruction's  to  the  governor, 
can  in  no  case  whatever  have  any  effect.' — '  If  it  be  intended, 
that  when  the  governor,  by  his  majesty's  order,  convenes  the 
assembly  at  a  time  or  place  which  seems  to  them  inconvenient 
or  improper,  they  have  therefore  a  right  to  refuse  to  appear,  or 
refuse  to  proceed  to  business,  or  that  they  have  a  right  to 
continue  to  sit  after  the  governor  has  prorogued  or  dissolved 
the  assembly,  in  their  judgment  unreasonably  or  unnecessarily, 
will  not  this  imply  a  contradiction  ?    Is  it  not  allowing  a  full 

power  to  do  a  thing,  and  at  the  same  time  admitting  a  power 
to  defeat  it? ''7 

So  again  with  regard  to  the  salary  allowed  to  the  governor 
and  judges  ;  when  the  assembly  contended  for  the  propriety  of 
keeping  both  the  executive  and  judicial  branches  of  government 
dependent  on  themselves  by  means  of  annual  grants,  it  could 
only  be  said,  that  they  risked  the  operation  of  a  bad  principle 
in  politics,  in  Order  to  prevent  the  evil  of  an  increased  depend- 
ence on  the  mother  country  i  but  having  in  their  argument 

"  State  Papers,  p.  319. 
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spoken  of  a  government  of  checks  and  balances,  and  the 
necessity  of  one  branch  being  a  check  on  another,  Mr. 
Hutchinson  took  the  opportunity  of  declaring,  *  that  the 
mutual  check,  which  one  branch  of  the  legislature  ought  to 
have  on  the  other,  consists  in  the  necessity  of  a  concurrence  of 
all  the  branches,  in  order  to  a  valid  act ;  and  when  one  branch 
withholds  this  concurrence,  it  is  properly  a  check  on  the  other 
two.  Now  the  same  check  will  remain  in  each  branch  whether 
the  governor's  salary  be  paid  by  the  crown  or  by  the  province/ 
^  This  check,'  said  he,  '  does  not  affect  that  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence in  each  branch  which  is  the  glory  of  the  English 
constitution  ;  and  which  will  not  admit  that  any  one  should  be 
compelled  by  the  others  to  an  act  against  its  judgment.'  After 
a  full  illustration  of  these  ideas,  he  goes  on  to  say ;  '  I  am 
sensible  that  when  all  other  exceptions  to  this  representation  of 
your  constitution  are  taken  away,  you  will  ask,  wha;t  security 
have  we  against  the  oppression  of  a  governor  ?  The  answer  is 
obvious :  the  law  and  the  constitution  are  your  security '.  if 
he  depart  from  them,  there  is  a  power  superior  to  him,  to  which 
he  is  accountable  for  his  mal-admiiiistration.  This  is  all  the 
redress  which  can  subsist  with  the  nature  of  a  subordinate 
government/ 

This  was  perfectly  true  ;  but  such  arguments  could  not  fail 
to  produce  an  effeci  on  the  ardent  and  intelligent  minds  to 
whom  they  were  addressed :  that  effect  however  was  different 
from  what  was  calculated  on  by  the  goyernor.  The  colonists 
felt  that  such  a  mode  of  obtaining  redress  was  little  better  than 
pone  at  all :  experience  itself  had  showed  them  its  futility ;  for 
iiow  ofteri  had  they  appealed  in  a  constitutional  manner  against 
encroachments  on  their  supposed  rights  I  and  how  often  had 
their  appeals  been  treated  with  disdain,  or  made  pretexts 
for  new  aggressions !  *^  Hence  they  were  led  to  ask,  whether 
there  was  not  something  in  the  very  nature  of  a  subordinate 


'8  So  at  least  the  colonists  argued.  *  The  people  of  America, 
says  Franklin,  '  are  extremely  agitated  by  the  repeated  efforts. of 
administration  to  subject  them  to  absolute  power.  They  have 
been  amused  with  accounts  of  the  pacific  disposition  of  the 
ministry,  and  flattered  with  assurances  that  on  their  bumble 
petitions  all  their  grievances  would  be  redressed.  They  have 
petitioned  from  time  to  time  ;  but  their  petitions  have  had  no 
other  effectthan  to  make  them  feel  more  sensibly  their  own  slavery. 
Instead  of  redress,  every  year  has  produced  some  new  manoeuvre, 
which  could  have  no  tendency  b.ut  to  irritate  them  more  and 
more.'— Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p,  283. 
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government  inconsistent  with  civil  liberty ;  something  in  their 
civil  institutions  to  which  the  feelings  of  freemen  never  could 
be  reconciled  ? 

From  this  time  the  controversy  increased  in  violence  and 
bitterness,  until  it  became  transferred  from  the  pen  to  the 
sword.  That  it  was  the  policy  and  fixed  determination  of  the 
leading  party  of  Massachussetts  to  bring  it  to  that  decision,  if 
no  other  road  to  independence  lay  open,  is  very  evident : 
however  we  may  rail  at  their  virulence  and  ingratitude,  this 
was  their  settled  purpose,  in  the  prosecution  of  which  they 
never  lost  sight  of  a  certain  plan  and  method.  As  the  time  for 
action  was  not  yet  arrived,  the  spirit  of  the  people  was  to  be 
kept  in  a  state  of  perpetual  excitement  against  a  government 
which  they  were  taught  to  hate,  until  the  other  colonies  should 
catch  the  flame,  and  all  be  prepared  at  once  to  cast  off  the 
yoke.  The  time  for  reconciliation  was  even  now  past :  what 
hope  indeed  could  have  been  entertained  of  any  advantage 
from  such  a  reconciliation  as  would  have  satisfied  England,' 
flushed  with  her  victories  in  the  late  war,  and  indignant-  even 
at  the  terms  of  a  peace  which  had  bowed  her  enemies  in  the 
dust?  And  what  permanency  could  have  been  expected  to  a 
nominal  obedience,  from  provinces  of  such  vast  extent,  sepa- 
rated from  the  mother  country  by  the  Atlantic,  and  arrived  at  a 
pitch  of  prosperity  which  entitled  them  to  take  their  station 
among  the  great  powers  of  the  world  ?  The  first  European 
war  in  which  England  should  have  engaged,  would  have  set 
them  free,  and  perhaps  with  consequences  most  calamitous  to 
the  parent  state. 

The  seat  of  legislature  had  now  for  some  time  been  restored 
to  Boston,  more  to  suit  the  governor's'  convenience  than  from 
any  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  assembly;  and  the  plan  had 
been  carried  into  effect,  of  rendering  the  chief  magistrate,  as 
well  as  the  judges,  independent  of  the  province :  besides,  the 
personal  animosity  which  had  long  subsisted  between  the 
republican  leaders  and  the  governor  was  this  year  brought  to  a 
crisis  by  a  singular  combination  of  circumstances. 

During  the  course  of  their  disputes,  certain  letters  had  been 
written  by  Mr,  Hutchinson,  Mr.  Andrew  Oliver,  lieutenant- 
governor,  and  some  other  gentlemen  of  the  province,  to  an 
official  personage  in  England,'^  reflecting  strongly  on  the 
character  of  the  colonial  opposition,  and  recommending,  not 

'^  Thomas  Whately,  Esq.  M.P.  private  secretary  to  Mr.  G. 

Grenville,, 
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only  the  adoption  of  coercive  measures,  but  a  material  change 
in  the  system  of  chartered  government.  '  There  must  he  an 
abridgment,'  said  Mr.  Hutchinson,  '  of  what  are  called  English 
liberties ;  for  a  colony  cannot  enjoy  all  the  liberty  of  a  parent 
state:'  he  also  expressed  ^his  hopes  that  provision  for  dis- 
solving the  commercial  combinations,  and  for  inflicting  penalties 
on  those  who  do  not  renounce  them,  would  be  made  by  par- 
liament.' Mr.  Oliver  intimated,  that  the  great  officers  of  the 
crown  ought  to  be  made  independent  of  the  people,  it  being  a 
difficult  matter  to  serve  two  masters  i  the  government,  he 
^rmed,  had  been  too  weak  to  subdue  the  turbulent  spirits  of 
the  colony ;  and  he  insinuated  the  expediency  of  '  taking  off' 
those  persons  whom  he  styles  the  '  original  incendiaries  : '  he 
also  recommended  the  institution  of  an  order  of  patricians, 
and  asserted  the  necessity  of  an  '  alteration  of  the  charters.^ 

These  ■  documents  had  been  purloined  from  the  office  in 
which  they  were  deposited,  by  some  person  favorable  to 
American  interests,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  Dr,  Franklin  ; 
he,  as  agent  for  Massachussetts,  thought  proper  to  transmit 
them  to  a  friend  in  that  province  ;  considering  it  fair,  that,  as 
the  contents  had  been  made  public  and  circulated  in  this 
country,  they  should  also  be  made  known  to  those  whom  they 
so  nearly  concerned  in  America :  an  injunction  however  was 
added  against  their  being  copied  or  printed,  consistently  with 
a  promise  he  had  himself  given  to  that  effect.  When  the 
letters  amved  at  Boston  they  were  shown  to  many  persons ; 
and  the  knowlege  of  their  contents  having  reached  the  legis- 
lative assembly,  that  body  obliged  Dr,  Franklin's  correspondent 
to  produce  them,  engaging  that  they  should  not  be  published. 
The  intelligence  however  which  they  conveyed  appeared  so 
important  to  the  assembly  for  the  furtherance  of  the  designs 
they  had  in  view,  that  instead  of  adhering  to  their  engagement, 
they  printed  the  letters,  and  circulated  them  as  far  and  wide  as 
possible,  in  order  to  exasperate  \he  colonists  against  their 
rulers.  Having  unanimously  resolved  that  the  tendency  of 
these  writings  was  to  overthrow  the  constitution,  and  to  intro- 
duce arbitrary  power  into  the  province,  they  voted  a  petition  to 
the  king  that  he  would  remove  Messrs.  Hutchinson  and  Oliver 
for  ever  from  the  government  of  Massachussetts ;  since  their 
conduct  had  a  natural  and  efficacious  tendency  to  interrupt 
and  alienate  the  affections  of  his  majesty  from  his  loyal 
province,  and  to  destroy  all  harmony  and  good  will  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  colonies. 

This  petition  being  transmitted,  together  with  attested  copies 
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of  the  letters,  to  Dr.  Franklin,  was  by  him  delivered  to  lord 
Dartmouth ;  and  on  its  presentation  to  the  king,  his  ma- 
jesty signified  his  pleasure  that  it  should  be  laid  before  the 
privy  council. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  Mr.  Whately,  to  whom  the  letters 
had  originally  been  addressed,  was  dead,  a  sharp  corre- 
spondence had  been  carried  on  in  the  public  papers,  between 
his  surviving  brother  and  Mr.  John  Temple;  the  former  of 
these  gentlemen  wishing  to  avoid  the  charge  of  giving  up  the 
documents,  the  latter  that  of  purloining  them  ;  and  the  dispute 
ran  so  high,  that  a  duel  was  the  consequence,  in  which  Mr. 
Whately  was  wounded.  Dr.  Franklin  then  felt  imperatively 
called  on  to  acknowlege  his  own  agency  in  the  transaction : 
accordingly  he  sent  a  letter  to  the  Public  Advertiser,  in 
which  he  declared,  '  that  he  alone  was  the  person  who  ob- 
tained and  transmitted  to  Boston  the  letters  in  question ;  that 
he  did  not  consider  them  of  the  nature  of  private  letters  be- 
tween friends ;  that  being  written  by  public  officers  to  persons 
in  public  stations,  on  public  business,  and  to  procure  public 
measures,  they  were  therefdre  handed  to  Other  public  persons, 
who  might  be  influenced  by  them  to  produce  those  measures  ; 
that  their  tendency  was  to  incense  the  mother  country  against  her 
colonies,  and  by  the  steps  recommended  to  widen  the  breach ; 
which  they  had  effected.  The  chief  caution  expressed  with  re- 
gard to  privacy,  was  to  keep  their  contents  from  the  colonial 
agents ;  who,  the  writers  apprehended,  might  return  them,  or 
copies  of  them,  to  America :  which  apprehension  was  well 
founded;  for  the. first  agent  who  laid  his  hands  on  them 
thought  it  his  duty  to  transmit  them  to  his  constituents.' 

Previously  to  the  discussion  of  the  petitipii  by  the  privy 
council,  Mr.  Israel  Mauduit,  who  acted  as  agent  to  the  govern- 
or of  Massachussetts,  applied  to  their  lordships  for  permission 
to  attend,  and  to  be  heard  by  counsel,  before  any  report 
should  be  made :  this  request  was  acceded  to  ;  and  at  a 
meeting  of  the  council  on  the  eleventh  of  June,  1774,  Dr. 
Ftanklin  was  summoned  in  his  official  capacity  to  support  the 
petition ;  when  he  also,  after  pleading  ignorance  of  the  course 
that  had  been  adopted,  prayed  for  permission  to.  employ 
couusel ;  which  being  conceded,^ the  meeting  was  adjourned  to 
the  twenty-ninth.  On  that  day,  Mr.  Dunning,  afterwards  lord 
Ashburton,  with  Mr.  John  Lee,  appeared  for  the  state  of 
Massachussetts;  and  Mr.  Wedderburne,  afterwards  lord 
Loughborough,  for  the  governor  arid  lieutenant-governor. 

The  counsel  for  the  assembly  being  first  heard,  Mr.  Dun- 
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ning  endeavored  to  substantiate  their  complaints,  by  exhibiting 
the  letters  which  had  been  published,  and  drawing  an  in- 
ference from  them,  that  the  writers  were  unworthy  of  con- 
fidence either  from  the  government  or  the  province :  in  the 
course  of  the  argument,  he  alleged,  that  Mr.  Hutchinson  by 
one  declpration  alone  had  justified  all  the  complaints  made 
against  him,  and  he  called  for  an  immediate  dismissal  of  an 
officer  so  hostile  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his  countrymen. 
The  man  who  had  declared  that  '  there  must  be  an  abridgment 
of  English  liberty  in  the  colonies,'  was  justly  charged  with 
*  making  wicked  and  injurious  representations,  designed  to 
influence  the  ministry  and  the  nation,  and  to  excite  jealousies 
in  the  breast  of  the  king  against  his  faithful  subjects/ 

Mr.  Wedderpurne,  after  reviewing  the  arguments  of  the 
opposite  counsel,  and  passing  an  eulogy  on  the  loyalty  and 
services  of  his  clients,  directed  himself  to  an  inculpation  of  the 
assembly  and  people  of  Massachussetts ;  in  the  course  of 
vhich  he  attacked  Dr.  Franklin,  who  had  become  very  ob- 
noxious to  ministers,  in  the  following  strain  of  bitter  invective, 
on  the  ground  of  having  violated  private  confidence  in  the 
disclosure  of  the  letters  : — -^  These  letters,'  said  he,  '  could  not 
have  come  to  Dr.  Franklin  by  fair  means :  the  writers  did  not 
give  them  to  him,  nor  yet  did  the  deceased  correspondent,  v>?ho> 
from  our  intimacy,  would  otherwise  have  told  me  of  it:  nothing 
then  will  acquit  Dr.  Franklin  of  the  charge  of  obtaining  them 
by  fraudulent  or  corrupt  means  for  the  most  malignant  of 
purposes,  unless  he  stole  them  from  the  person  who  stole 
them, 20    This  argument  is  irrefragable.' — ^  I  hope,  my  lords, 


20  In  a  memoir  of  Hugh  Williamson,  M.D.,  published  at  New- 
York  in  1820,  it  is  asserted  that  he  was  the  person  who  put  these 
letters  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Franklin  ;  and  bis  biographer  give? 
the  following  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  became  possessed 
of  them,  which  is  not  very  creditable  to  the  doctor's  moral 
principles.  The  quotation  is  taken  from  the  North  American 
Review,  voL  ii.  p,  32.  The  reviewer,  although  he  suggests  some 
doubts  on  the  fact,  is  altogether  inclined  to  credit  it : — 

•  Dr.  Williamson  had  now  arrived  in  London.  Feeling  a  lively 
interest  in  the  momentous  questions  then  agitated,  and  suspecting 
that  a  clandestine  correspondence,  hostile  to  the  interest  of  the 
colonies,  was  carried  on  between  Hutchinson  and  certain  leading 
members  of  the  British  cabinet,  he  determined  to  ascertain  the 
truth  by  a  bold  experiment.  He  had  learned  that  governor 
Hutchinson's  letters  were  deposited  in  an  office  different  from 
that  in  which  they  ought  regularly  to  have  been  placed  ; .  and 
having  understood  that  there  was  little  exactness  in  the  trans- 
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you  will  mark  and  brand  the  man,  for  the  honor  of  this  coun- 
^try,  of  Europe,  and  of  mankind.  Private  correspondence  has 
hitherto  been  held  sacred  in  times  of  the  greatest  party  rage, 
not  only  in  politics,  but  religion/ — '  He  has  forfeited  all  the 
respect  of  societies  and  of  men.  Into  what  companies  will  he 
hereafter  go  with  an  unembarrassed  face,  or  the  honest  intre- 
pidity of  virtue  ?  Men  will  watch  him  with  a  jealous  eye ; 
they  will  hide  their  papers  from  him,  and  lock  up  their 
escrutpires :  he  will  henceforth  esteem  it  a  libel  to  be  called 
a  man  of  letters ;  homo  trium  literarum  ! ' — '  He  not  only 
took  away  the  letters  from  one  brother,  but  kept  himself  con- 
cealed till  he  nearly  occasioned  the  murder  of  tlie  other.  It  is 
impossible  to  read  his  account,  expressive  of  the  coolest  and 
most  deliberate  malice,  without  horror.'  [Here  he  read  the 
letter  of  Dr.  Franklin  in  the  Public  Advertiser.]  'Amidst 
these  tragical  events ;  of  one  person  nearly  murdered,  of 
another  answerable  for  the  issue,  of  a  worthy  governor  hurt  in 
his  dearest  interests,  tlie  fate  of  America  in  suspense  ; — here 
is  a  man,  who,  with  the  utmost  insensibility  of  remorse,  stands 
up,  and  avows  himself  the  author  of  all.  I  can  compare  it 
only  to  Zanga,  in  Dr.  Young's  Revenge : — ■ 

Know  then,  'twas  I ; 
I  forged  the  letter ;  I  disposed  the  picture  j 
I  hated,  I  despised,  and  I  destroy, 

i  ask,  my  lords,  whether  the  revengeful  temper,  attributed  by 
poetic  ftctioT!  only  to  the  bloody  African,  is  not  surpassed  by 
the  coolness  and  apatJiy  of  the  wily  American?' 

From  the  foregoing  passages  some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
this  celebrated  philippic,  which,   it  is   said,   afforded   great 


action  of  business  at  that  office,  (it-is  believed  that  it  was  Vae 
office  of  a  particular  department  of  the  treasury)  he  immediately 
repaired  to  it,  and  addressed  himself  to  the  chief  clerk,  not 
finding  the  principal  within.  Assuming  the  demeanoi'  of  official 
importance,  he  peremptorily  stated  that  he  had  come  for  the  last 
letters  that  had  been  received  from  governor  Hutchinson  and 
Mr.  Oliver,  noticing  the  office  in  which  they  ought  regularly  to 
have  been  placed.  Without  a  question  being  asked,  the  letters 
were  delivered  ;  the  clerk  doubtless  supposing  him  to  be  an 
authorised  person  from  some  other  public  office.  Dr.  Williamson 
immediately  carried  them  to  Dr.  Franklin,  and  the  uext  day  left 
London  for  Holland.  I  received  this  important  fact  from  a  gen- 
tleman of  high  respectability  now  living;  with  vrhom,  as  the 
companion  and  friend  of  his  early  days,  Dr.  W^illiarason  bad 
entrusted  the  secret.' 
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amusement  to  the  council,  many  members  of  which  laughed 
outright,  not  excepting  lord  Gower  himself,  the  president. 
'  No  person,'  says  Dr.  Priestley,  who  was  present  at  the 
examination,  '  behaved  with  decent  gravity  except  lord  North.' 
Franklin  himself  is  said  to  have  heard  all  with  great  com- 
posure, standing  erect,  and  not  suffering  the  slightest  alteration 
of  his  countenance  to  be  visible  :  he  appeared  in  a  full  dress 
suit  of  spotted  Manchester"  velvet;  and  how  deeply  he  felt 
the  indignity  thus  lavished  on  him,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  circumstance  of  his  religiously  keeping  that  suit  of 
clothes,  once  more  only  to  put  them  on — when  he  signed  the 
treaty  of  alliance  between  France  and  America  at  Versailles. 
His  immediate  dismissal  from  the  office  of  deputy  postmaster 
general  for  the  colonies  was  scarcely  necessary  to  perpetuate 
that  feeling  of  resentment  against  the  British  government, 
which  he  thus  expresses  in  a  letter  to  his  son  : '' — '  From  the 
time  of  the  affront  given  me  at  the  council-board,  I  never 
attended  the  levee  of  any  minister  :  I  made  no  justification  of 
myself  from  the  charges  brought  against  me  :  I  made  no 
return  of  the  injury  by  abusing  my  adversaries;  but  held  a 
cool  sullen  silence,  reserving  myself  to  some  future  oppor- 
tunity.' That  opportunity  was  not  far  distant.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  result  of  the  council's  deliberation  was  a  report, 
stating  •  that  the  petition  was  founded  on  resolutions,  which 
were  formed  on  false  and  en'oneous  allegations ;  that  it  was 
groundless,  vexatious,  scandalous,  and  calculated  only  for  the 
seditious  purpose  of  keeping  up  a  spirit  of  clamor  and  discon- 
tent in  the  province  :  that  nothing  had  appeared  to  impeach  in 
any  degree  the  honor,  integrity,  and  conduct  of  the  governor 
or  lieutenant-governor;  and  their  lordships  were  humbly  of 
opinion  that  the  said  petition  ought  to  be  dismissed : '  which 
recommendation  was  acted  on  by  his  majesty. 

Whilst  the  spirit  of  opposition  was  so  high  in  New  Eng- 
land, intelligence  was  received  there  of  the  act  which  per- 
mitted the  East  India  company  to  export  tea  free  of  duty  to 
all  parts  of  the  world  except  America,  where  it  was  subjected 
to  an  impost  of  three  pence  per  pound.  Soon  the  press  began 
to  teem  with  invectives  against  this  attempt  to  establish  a  pre- 
cedent for  taxation,  representing  it  as  only  a  prelude  to  future 
impositions,  and  predicting  a  window-tax,  or  even  a  poll-tax, 
as  its  probable  consequences :  the"  strongest  measures  we|:e 
taken,  in  mosi  provinces,  to  compel  the  consignees  of  tea  to 
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renounce  their  agencies ;  and  in  Boston,  where  these  func- 
tionaries refused  to  submit  to  popular  dictation,  the  mob  sur- 
rounded their  houses,  broke  the  doors  and  windows,  tarred 
and  feathered  some  of  the  most  obnoxious  among  them,  and 
forced  the  rest  to  take  refuge  in  Castle- William  :  the  governor's 
proclamation  for  suppressing  these  tumults  was  derided,  and 
the  sheriff  insulted  whilst  he  attempted  to  read  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Dartmouth  East-Indiaman  laden  with 
tea  arrived  at  Boston,  and  cast  anchor  below  the  fort :  on  this, 
the  people  called  together  a  general  body-meeting,  which  was 
attended  by  vast  multitudes,  before  whom  the  owner  of  the 
vessel  was  summoned  :  he  was  then  required  to  bring  his  ship 
to  the  wharf,  though  his  compliance,  as  they  well  knew,  would 
compel  him  to  enter  his  cargo  at  the  custom-house,  which 
allowed  him  twenty  days  to  land  it  and  to  pay  the  duty.  They 
then  passed  a  resolution  that  the  tea  should  not  be  landed  nor 
the  duty  paid,  and  that  it  should  return  to  England  in  the 
same  bottom :  but  as  the  ship  was  now  entered  at  the  custom- 
house, it  could  not  be  cleared  out  unless  the  duties  were  paid  ; 
nor  would  the  governor  rescue  the  captain  from  his  dilemma, 
by  permitting  him  to  pass  Castle-William  without  a  certificate 
from  the  custom-house  officers ;  though  he  might  have  recol- 
lected that  his  predecessor  had  granted  permits  for  sailing 
to  many  ships  unqualified  for  want  of  stamps,  and  that  the 
prudence  and  propriety  of  his  conduct  on  that  occasion  had 
never  been  called  in  question.  Mr.  Hutchinson  seems  to  have 
entertained  an  opinion  that  the  British  government  at  this  time 
was  not  unwilling  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis  by  a  direct  coU 
lision  ;  for  in  a  subsequent  declaration  he  somewhat  unwarily 
assigned  as  one  of  his  reasons  for  this  refusal,  '  that  by  a  com- 
pliance with  the  demand  of  the  people  he  should  have  rendered 
himself  obnoxious  to  his  sovereign.' 

The  meeting,  fearing  lest  the  tea  might  be  clandestinely  put 
on  shore,  set  a  guard  to  watch  the  vessel ;  having  rejected  with. 
disdain  an  offer  made  by  the  consignees,  to  land  the  cargo,  and 
store  it  under  the  care  of  a  committee  of  the  townsmen,  until 
orders  could  be  received  from  England.  In  the  mean  time 
two  other  ships  freighted  by  the  East  India  company  arrived  ; 
the  guard  was  unexpectedly  withdrawn,  or  its  renewal  omitted  ; 
when  a  large  party  of  armed  men,  disguised  as  Mohawk 
Indians,  taking  advantage  of  this  opportunity,  boarded  the 
vessels,  split  open  the  tea-chests,  and  having  emptied  their 
contents  into  the  sea,  returned,  without  being  discovered,  mto 
the  city.      In  all  the  other  American  ports,  measures  v^'ere 
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taken  to  prevent  the  cargoes  of  tea-ships  from  being  landed, 
except  at  Charlestown  in  South  Carolina,  where  a  large 
quantity  of  tea  was  stored  in  a  damp  cellar,  and  there  kept 
until  it  was  completely  spoiled.  At  Annapolis,  a  brig  having 
arrived  when  the  court  was  sitting,  and  a  vast  multitude  col- 
lected together  from  the  neighboring  districts ;  the  people  were 
so  irritated,  that  personal  violence  to  the  captain  and  con- 
signees, as  well  as  destruction  to  the  cargo,  was  apprehended. 
In  this  emergency,  the  owner  applied  to  Mr.  Carroll  of  Carroll- 
town,  a  gentleman  of  great  weight  and  authority  in  the  province, 
for  advice  and  assistance,  by  whom  he  was  exhorted  to  burn 
the  vessel  with  its  cargo  to  the  water's  edge,  as  the  most  ef- 
fective means  of  allaying  the  popular  excitement :  this  counsel 
was  followed ;  the  sails  were  set,  the  colors  displayed,  and  the 
brig  burnt  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  populace.' 

But  no  where  was  the  spirit  of  opposition  so  systematic  and 
determined  as  at  Boston  ;  at  that  place  the  people  went  so  far 
as  to  burn  the  governor  and  lieutenant-governor  in  effigy ; 
whilst  the  assembly,  as  if  animated  by  the  popular  proceed- 
ings, renewed  their  personal  contests  with  Mr.  Hutchinson; 
and  began  by  voting  articles  of  impeachment  against  the  chief 
justice,  Peter  Oliver,  for  a  design  of  introducing  a  partial, 
arbitrary,  and  corrupt  administration  of  the  laws ;  in  conse- 
quence of  his  having  declined  to  receive  the  annual  grant  from 
the  assembly,  and  accepted  a  stipend  from  his  Britannic 
majesty. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  house,  the  chief  justice  entered 
into  a  vindication  of  his  conduct ;  but  was  unable  to  appease 
the  assembly's  indignation,  who  passed  the  vote  of  impeach- 
ment by  a  very  large  majority.  The  message  conveying  this 
resolution  was  indignantly  rejected  by  the  governor,  who  dis- 
claimed all  power  of  determining  on  ca"ses  like  the  present : 
and  as  the  house  persevered  in  attempting  to  force  it  on  him 
under  a  different  form,  he  dissolved  the  assembly,  and  dis- 
missed the  members  with  a  speech,  contaming,  among  other 
terms  of  severe  reprehension,  die  following  rebuke  and  me- 
nace : — '  As  some  of  your  votes,  resolves,  and  other  proceed- 
ings, which  you  have  suffered  to  be  made  public,  strike  directly 
at  the  honor  and  authority  of  the  king  and  parliament,  I  may 
not  neglect  bearing  public  testimony  against  them,  and  making 
use  of  the  power  vested  in  me  by  the  constitution,  to  prevent 
your  farther  proceeding  in  the  same  way/ 

Life  of  C.  Carroll,  in  the  American  Portrait  Gallery,  No.  1.. 
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Among  the  domestic  occurrences  of  this  year)  it  is  recorded 
that  a  sergeant  of  the  guards  was  sentenced  to  be  shot  for  the 
crime  of  enlisting  men  for  foreign  service :  he  was  however 
reprieved,  and  ordered  to  receive  900  lashes !  When  the 
tremendous  severity  of  military  punishment  is  taken  into 
consideration,  we  are  astonished  that  such  a  sentence  could 
have  been  passed  under  the  plea  of  mercy,  in  a  christian 
country,  and  with  the  sanction  of  such  a  monarch  as  George 
III.  Yet,  strange  to  say !  this  system  of  military  torture  long 
went  on,  increasing  in  severity,  degrading  the  army  and  dis- 
gracing the  nation,  but  applauded  by  the  most  eminent  of  our 
statesmen  and  commanders,  until  a  list  of  horrors  might  have 
been  compiled  from  the  sentences  of  courts  martial,  that  would 
have  startled  an  Indian  savage  or  disgraced  the  code  of  a 
Turkish  pacha.  It  is  not  denied,  that  a  summary  mode  of 
punishment  must  at  times  be  resorted  to  for  the  maintenance 
of  discipline  in  the  army ;  but  no  necessity  ever  could  have 
existed  for  carrying  it  to  such  an  extraordinary  degree  of  bar- 
barity as  was  practised  in  this  country,  either  for  the  sake  of 
individual  correction  or  of  general  example  :  this  indeed  seems 
acknowleged  by  the  more  liberal  and  christian  spirit  of  the 
present  age  ;  and  however  the  exertions  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
may  have  been  disparaged  by  some,  who  could  see  nothing 
but  revolution  in  the  re  form,  of  the  most  flagrant  abuses ;  pos- 
terity will  duly  appreciate  his  services ;  and  the  laurels  which 
he  won  in  this  contest  of  mercy  will  continue  to  florish,  when 
those  of  many  a  hero  and  politician  shall  have  faded  and 
decayed. 

On  the  twentieth.of  September,  the  Sea-horse,  and  Carcass, 
under  the  command  of  the  honorable  captain  Phipps,  returned 
from  an  expedition  to  the  North  seas,  but  without  having  made 
any  discoveries  worthy  of  notice. 

Parliament  met  on  the  thirteenth  of  January  ;  but  so  little 
was  yet  known  of  the  colonial  disturbances,  that  foreign 
affairs  were  represented  in  the  king's  speech  to  be  such  as 
afforded  full  leisure  for  the  legislature  to  attend  to  the  im- 
provement of  our  domestic  concerns,  and  to  the  prosecution  of 
measures  immediately  connected  with  the  revenue  and  com- 
merce of  the  kingdom  :  the  deteriorated  state  of  the  gold  coin 
was  mentioned  as  an  object  requiring  particular  attention 
The  address  in  both  houses  was  carried  without  a  division  or 
debate ;  but*  in  a  discussion  respecting  the  supplies,  com- 
plaints were  made  by  the  opposition  of  a  great  increase  of 
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expense  in  the  naval  and  ordiiauce  departments,  as  well  as  of 
a  general  want  of  economy  in  the  expenditure  of  the  public 
revenue  ;  nor  could  ministers  answer  these  charges  without  a 
considerable  degree  of  embarrassment. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  session  public  attention  was  excited 
by  some  proceedings  of  the  commons,  occasioned  by  a  libel  on 
their  speaker,  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  accusing  him  of  gross 
injustice  and  partiality.  Sir  Fletcher  Norton  having  made  his 
complaint,  and  obtained  the  testimony  of  s^lderman  Sawbridge 
who  knew  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  in  favor  of  his 
conduct,  declared  .himself  satisfied :  but  the  house  thought 
proper  to  vindicate  its  own  dignity ;  and  having  unanimously 
voted  the  paper  a  libel,  issued  an  order  for  the  printer  to  attend 
at  its  bar.  j^lr.  Woodfall  obeyed  without  hesitation ;  and 
being  interrogated  as  to  the  author,  gave  the  name  of  the  Rev. 
John  Home,  and  was  then  ordered  into  the  custody  of  the 
sergeant  at  arms.  Mr.  Home  being  next  brought  before  the 
house,  contrived  to  extricate  himself  from  the  charge  with  much 
ingenuity :  having  inquired  whether  Mr.  WoodfalFs  declara^ 
tion  was  to  be  taken  as  evidence,  or  as  the  charge  against  him, 
after  some  hesitation,  he  was  told  that  it  constituted  the 
charge :  he  then  pleaded  not  guilty,  as  in  an  ordinary  court : 
the  house  was  embarrassed ;  the  printer  was  again  called  in, 
and  confronted  with  Mr.  Home;  blit  as  he  was  implicated  in 
the  ;guilt  of  the  publication,  his  testimony  was  insufficient  to 
warrant  conviction :  three  of  Mr.  Woodfall's  journeymen  also 
were  brbught  to  the  bar  of  the  house;  but  they  failed  in 
pi-oving  the  accusation,  and  Mr.  Home  was  discharged. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  February,  Sir  Edward  Stanley,  antici- 
pating a  dissolution  of  parliament,  moved  for  leave  to  bring  m 
a  bill  to  render  perpetual  the  law  introduced  by  the  late  Ms, 
Grenville,  for  trying  the  merits  of  controverted  elections.  Tlte 
motion  produced  an  animated  debate,  but  firially  passed;  and 
put  an  end  for  ever  to  the  system  which  formerly  disgraced  the 
house,  and  which  was  thus  described  by  lord  George  Germaine 
in  his  speech  on  this  occasion  : — 'The  parties  used  to  apply  to 
one  set  in  the  house  to  be  their  managess ;  to  another  set  to 
give  their  attendance  and  interest :  to  a  third  set,  with  whom 
they  were  intimate,  they  would  apply  for  their  votes ;  and  to 
the  lazy  part  of  the  house  they  would  say,  We  won't  trouble 
you  to  attend  the  dry  examination  of  witnesses ;  only  let  us 
know  where  you  will  be;  and  jpv^hen  the  question  is  going  to  be 
put,  we  'II  send  you  fa  ^cmd?    Thus,  as  Dr.  Johnson  justly 
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observes,^  the  nation  was  insulted  with  a  mock  election,  and 
the  parliament  was  filled  with  spurious  representatives ;  one  of 
the  most  important  claims,  that  of  a  right  to  sit  in  the  supreme 
council  of  the  kingdom,  was  debated  in  jest ;  and  no  man  could 
be  confident  of  success  firom  the  justice  of  his  cause.  A 
disputed  election  is  now  tried  with  the  same  scrupulousness  and 
solemnity  as  any  other  title. 

^  In  bk  Patriot. 
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GEORGE   III.   (continued.)— 1774. 

News  of  American  disorders  arrives  in  England — Proceedings  in 
parliament  on  the  subject — Boston  port  bill — Debates  on  it, 
bcc. — Is  carried,  and  receives  the  royal  assent — Bill  for  better 
regulating  the  government  of  Massachussetts -bay — Discussion 
on  the  policy  of  repealing  the  tea  duty — Mr.  Burke's  speech — 
Massachussetts-bay  bill  read  a  second  and  third  time,  and 
passed — Bill  for  the  impartial  administration  of  justice  in 
the  province  of  Massachussetts — Debates  on  it — Is  passed — 
Lord  Chatham  reappears  in  the  house  of  lords — His  speech  on  a 
bill  for  quartering  troops  in  America — Advises  conciliatory 
measures — Reflections  on  the  subject,  and  the  approaching 
contest — Bill  for  settling  the  administration  of  Canada — 
Debates  thereon — Is  passed — Lawrespecting  copyright  of  books 
— Foreign  events — Birth  of  prince  Adolphus  Frederic — End  of 
the  session  of  parliament —  King's  speech—  Proceedings  in 
Massachussetts — General  Gage  appointed  governor — Assembly 
meets— General  Gage  announces  the  necessity  of  removing  it  to 
Salem — Turbulent  proceedings  of  the  assembly — Appointment 
of  a  committee — Assembly  dissolved — Spirited  conduct  of  the 
people  of  Sulem,  &c. — Proceedings  of  other  colonies— Solemn 
league  and  covenant  at  Boston—  General  Gage  fortifies  Boston- 
neck — The  new  council  appointed — Most  of  its  members  re- 
sign— Colonists  begin  to  make  military  preparations — General 
Gage  seizes  on  the  stores,  &c. — Meeting  of  delegates  from  the 
towns  of  Suffolk  county — Acts  and  proclamations  of  the  same — 
Remonstrance  to  the  governor,  and  his  answer— He  dissolves 
the  new  assembly — Opposition  to  this  resolution — Provincial 
congress  appointed  —  Remonstrance  to  the  governor  —  His 
reply— Proceedings  of  the  congress — Assembling  of  the  great 
national  congress  at  Philadelphia — Declarations,  resolutions, 
and  addresses — Congress  breaks  up,  after  appointing  anotiiev 
meeting  in  the  ensuing  year — Effects  of  its  decrees — Dis- 
solution of  parliament — New  one  assembles — Debates  on  the 
address,  &c, — Reports  from  America  during  the  recess^— De- 
termination of  government — Business  after  the  recess— His 
majesty  refuses  to  receive  the  petition  of  congress  ;  so  also 
does  the  parliament— Lord  Chatham's  speech  proposing  an 
address  to  the  king  —  His  provisional  act,  and  debates 
thereon  :  thrown  out — Lord  North's  coercion  bill — Debates  on 
it^-Augmentation  offerees — Bill  for  restraining  the  commerce 
of  New  England — Debates,  &c. — Lord  North's  conciliatory 
motion  ;  and  debates,  &c. — Mr.  Burke's  plan  of  reconciliation 
— His  speech  on  it — Plan  rejected — He  publishes  it — Dr.  John- 
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son's  publication  on  the  subject — Mr.  Hartley's  motion— Ke- 
monstrauce  of  the  city  to  the  king,  &c.— Attempts  to  repeal 
the  Canadian  act — Other  parliamentary  business — The  king 
prorogues  parliament — Dr.  Franklin  leaves  England — Con- 
siderations with  regard  to  European  states. 

At  length  intelligence  of  the  late  alarming  transactions  in 
America  arrived  in   England;    and  lord  North,  having  pre- 
viously delivered  to  the  house  a  message  from  the  king,  in 
which  a  design  was  intimated  of  correcting  and  preventing  such 
disorders,  submitted  to  its  inspection  a  vast  mass  of  documents 
from  persons  in  authority  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
After  an  address  had  been  returned  to  his  majesty,  strongly 
expressing  the  readiness   of  the  house  to  comply  with   the 
purport  of  the  royal  message,  the  minister  moved,  on  the  four- 
teenth of  March,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  '  for  the  immediate 
removal  of   the    officers    concerned    in    the  collection   and 
management  of  his  majesty's  duties  and  customs,  from  the 
town   of  Boston ;    and  to   discontinue  the   landing  and  dis- 
charging,  lading  and  shipping,  of  goods,  wares,   and   mer- 
chandise at  the  said  town  of.  Boston,  or  vdthin  the  harbor 
thereof.'     His   lordship   entered   into   a  justification   of   the 
governor's  conduct,  as  dictated  by  discretion  and  good  policy, 
for  the  security  of  the  East  India  company's  property,  the 
safety  of  the  consignees,  and  the  preservation  of  tranquillity  in 
the  town.     The  military  forces  and  ships  of  war  might  have 
been  called  in  to  save  the  tea  from  destruction;  but  as  the 
leading  men  of  Boston  had  always  deprecated  such  interference, 
ascribing  to  it  present  disturbances  and  future  heart-burnings, 
he  had  prudently  declined  a  measure  which  would  have  irri- 
tated the  people ;  and  had  hoped,  by  this  confidence  in  their 
conduct,  and  trust  reposed  in  the  civil  power,  that  he  should 
have  calmed  their  apprehensions   and  preserved  the   public 
peace.     His  lordship  went  on  to  justify  the  proposed  measure, 
by  observing,  that  our  merchandise  could  no  longer  be  safe  in 
the  harbor  of  Boston,  and  it  was  necessary  that  some  other  port 
should  be  found  for  our  commercial  transactions :  it  was  no 
new  thing,  he  alleged,  for  a  whole  town  to  be  amerced  where  its 
authorities  had  been  inactive ;  instancing  the  city  of  London, 
which  was  fined,   because   Dr.   Lamb  was  killed  by  some 
unknown  persons  in  the  time  of  Charles   I. ;    Edinburgh, 
which  suffered  a  punishment  in  the  affair  of  captain  Porteous  ; 
and  Glasgow,  where  the  house  of  Mr.  Campbell  was  pulled 
down,  and  part  of  the  town-revenue  was  sequestered  to  repair 
^he  damage.     Boston,  he  observed,  was  much  more  criminal 
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than  these  places ;  as  it  had  been  for  upwards  of  seven  years 
the  focus  of  tumult,  and  the  originator  of  all  colonilal  disturb- 
ances. He  then  entered  into  a  detail  of  the  outrages  lately  com- 
mitted there ;  and  observed,  that  a  clause  in  the  bill  would 
prevent  the  crown  from  re-establishing  the  commerce  of  its 
port  until  complete  satisfaction  was  made  to  the  East  India 
company  for  the  loss  of  their  tea.  He  trusted  that  the  town  of 
Boston  would  either  discover  the  offenders  and  sue  them  for 
reparation,  or  that  the  assembly  would  pass  an  act  to  levy  the 
money  in  the  most  equitable  manner.  Whilst  he  deeply 
regretted  the  necessity  of  punishment,  he  hoped  for  that  una- 
nimity wluch  would  give  strength  to  the  measure :.  the  authority 
of  this  country  had  been  openly  denied  by  our  colonists :  we 
must  now  punish,  control,  or  submit  to  them. 

The  motion  was  slightly  opposed  by  Mr.  Dowdeswell,  who 
asked  for  evidence  of  general  concurrence  in  the  inhabitants  of 
Boston,  and  argued  against  the  analogy  of  lord  North's  ex- 
amples ;  but  it  was  carried  without  a  division :  the  bill  was 
twice  read,  and  committed. 

In  the  committee,  Mr.  Bull,  the  lord  mayor,  presented  a 
petition  from  some  Americans  resident  in  London,  stating  it 
to  be  an  inviolable  law  of  natural  justice  that  no  cause  should 
be  condemned  unheard,  or  without  evidence ;  and  asking,  by 
what  rule  the  capital  of  Massachussetts  could  be  punished  for  a 
civil  injury  committed  by  persons  not  known  to  belolig  to  it? 
The  petitioners  also  drew  a  distinction  between  the  instances 
quoted  in  arbitrary  times,  to  sanction  the  proposed  measure  ; 
and  the  case  of  Boston,  which  had  not  the  executive  power  in 
its  own  hands..  They  ascribed  much  blame  to  the  governor, 
who  had  taken  no  measures  to  prevent  these  disturbances ; 
and  declared  that  a  proceeding  of  such  severity  and  injustice 
would  sink  deep  into  the  hearts  of  the  Americans^  and  alienate 
them  from  those  for  whom  they  had  hitherto  preserved  the 
strongest  feelings  of  filial  attachment. 

The  reply  to  the  pleas  urged  in  this  petition  was,  that  the 
case  called  for  immediate  redress :  it  would  ill  become  the 
dignity  of  parliament  to  let  the  execution  of  justice  be  evaded 
by  subterfuge ;  and  it  was  asked,  if  the  house  doubted  either 
the  reality  of  the  offence,  or  its  own  competency  to  take  cog- 
nisance of  it  ?  Lord  North  would  not  undertake  to  say  what 
would  be  the  consequence  of  the  proposed  measure ;  but  that 
it  would  be  salutary  and  effectual,  was  his  firm  opinion. 

The  opposition  to  this  bill  was  reserved  for  its  third  read- 
ing.    Governor  Johnstone  predicted,  that  its  effect  would  be  to 
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raise  a  general  confederacy  against  Britain :  the  question  of 
taxing  America  for  the  purpose  of  revenue,  he  said,  might 
palliate  resistance,  if  the  subject  had  never  been  disputed  in 
this  country :  but  after  the  highest  chiaracters  of  the  state  had 
declared  against  our  right ;  after  the  general  voice  of  the  senate 
had  repealed  the  stamp  act  on  that  very  principle ;  there  was  so 
much  to  mitigate  the  ronduct  of  the  Americans,  even  sup- 
posing them  in  error,  that  it  would  be  the  height  of  cruelty  to 
enforce  contrary  maxims  with  any  degree  of  severity,  at  least 
before  due  warning  was  given.  •It  is  in  vain,'  said  he,  *  to  assert 
that  Boston  is  more  culpable  than  the  other  provinces  ;  but  fii 
extending  the  punishment  to  them,  every  one  must  see  the 
danger:  yet,  if  it  can  be  approved  for  one,  it  ought  to  be 
extended  to  all:  if  a  similar  punishment  \vere  applied  to  the 
colony  of  Virginia,  the  revenue  would  be  reduced  by  £300,000 
a  year,  beside  the  loss  of  all  foreign  contracts,  and  perhaps  of" 
that  beneficial  trade  for  ever.  Those  gentlemen,'  he  continued, 
^  who  are  in  the  secrets  of  the  cabinet^  and' know  how  assuredly 
every  proposition  from  thence  is  adopted  by  this  house,  may 
be  warranted  in  their  sanguine  acclamations  in  favor  of  this 
measure  ;  but  the  general  mass,  who  must  be  equally  ignorant 
with  myself,  of  what  is  to  follow,  can  have  no  excuse  for  giving 
so  ready  an  assent  to  punish  their  fellow  subjects  in  this  un- 
precedented manner,  i  their  eager  zeal  only  serves  to  show,  how 
disposed' they  are  to  obey  the  will  of  another,  without  exercising 
their  own  judgment  in  the  case.  My  opinion  is,  that  if 
coercive  measures  are  to  be  adopted,  an  effectual  force  should 
be  immediately  carried  into  the  heart  of  the  resisting  colony,  to 
crush  rebellion  in  the  bud,  before  a  general  confederacy  can  be 
formed :  but  I  am  convinced  that  good  government  can  be 
maintained  there  on  rational  grounds,  as  in  this  country.' 

Mr.  Fox  now  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  minority, 
opposed  to  ministere:  during  the  course  of  the  session,  he 
had  shown  himself  adverse  to  the  sentiments  of  lord  North ; 
and  about  the  period  when  this  bill  began  to  be  agitated,  he 
was  dismissed  from  his  seat  at  the  treasury.  He  particularly 
objected  to  invest  the  crown  with  the  absolute  power  of 
restoring  the  port  of  Boston  to  its  former  rights  :  such  a  regu- 
lation could  only  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
precedent,  since  none  existed,  for  placing  whole  towns  and 
communities  at  the  arbitrary  discretion  of  the  crown.  He  was 
answered  by  Mr.  Phipps,  who  insisted  on  the  propriety  of 
continuing  to  the  throne  that  attribute  of  mercy  which  had 
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always  been  attached  to  it  i  neither*  could  the  restoration  of  the 
port  be  so  well  vested  in  the  legislature  ;  for  parliament  might 
happen  not  to  be  sitting  when  the  exercise  of  lenity  was 
required.  The  debate  began  to  assume  a  different  complexion 
through  the  intemperate  language  of  Mr.  Van,  who  was  for 
battering  down  the  town  of  Boston  about  the  ears  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  destroying  what  he  called  'that  nest  of 
locusts/  in  order  to  ensure  obedience  to  the  laws. 

This  extreme  spirit  of  vindictiveness  called  up  colonel 
Barre  who  strongly  deprecated  such  language :  he  expressed 
his  approbation  of  the  measure,  though  he  feared  it  was 
intended  to  involve  the  fatal  doetrme  of  taxation .  When  the 
speaker  put  the  question  for  passing  the  bill,  Mr.  Fox  revived 
his  objectitos,  and  Mr.  Dowdeswell  opposed  the  whole  prin= 
ciple,  considering  it  more  likely  to  hurt  the  merchants  of 
England  than  the  delinquents  in  America.  Mr.  Burke  de- 
rided the  idea  of  a  local  remedy  for  a  general  disorder : — ''  Have 
you  considered/  said  he,  '  whether  you  have  troops  and  ships 
sufficient  to  enforce  a  proscription  to  the  trade  of  all  America  ? 
If  you  have  not,  the  attempt  is  childish,  and  the  operation  will 
be  fruitless.^  He  blamed  governor  Hutchinson  for  not  using 
military  force  in  quelling  the  disturbances ;  but  said,  the  fault 
of  the  governor  ought  not  to  be  visited  on  the  innocent  people. 
Universal  discontent  prevailed  throughout  the  colonies,  owing 
to  their  bad  internal  government :  he  wished  to  see  a  new 
plan  of  legislation  established  there,  not  on  the  laws  and 
statutes  of  England,  but  on  the  vital  principles  of  British 
liberty.  Mr.  Burke  was  answered  by  Mr.  Grey  Cooper,  who 
expressed  surprise  and  sorrow  at  hearing  him  upbraid  govern- 
ment for  not  using  military  force  ;  he  defended  the  bill  by  its 
analogy  to  the  black  act,  where  the  whole  hundred  is  fined  for 
the  misconduct  of  individuals :  it  was  intended  for  the  pro- 
tection of  trade  ;  it  was  a  mild  enactment ;  and  if  opposed  in 
America,  the  result  would  eifect  the  punishment.  Lord  North 
finally  vindicated  his  measures  with  great  ability,  as  founded 
on  justice,  and  as  most  eligible  under  existmg  circumstances : 
a  time  of  peace  was  the  only  period  for  regulating  the  affairs  of 
our  colonies ;  and  now  was  the  crisis  when  the  dispute  ought 
to  be  decided.  The  bill  passed  in  the  commons  without  a 
division  :  in  the  upper  house  it  was  opposed  by  the  dukes  of 
Richmond  and  Manchester,  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  lords 
Camden,  Stair,  and  Shelburne;  the  latter  of  whom  presented  a 
petition  similar  to  that  which  had  been  read  in  the  commons  ; 
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it  was  actively  supported  by  lords  Mansfield.  Gower.,  Lyttie- 
ton,  Weymouth,  and  Suffolk ;  and  having  passed  the  lords  on 
the  thirtieth,  it  next  day  received  the  royal  assent. 

During  the  discussion  of  this  act  by  the  lords,  the  minister 
in  the  other  house  proceeded  to  develop  his  plan  for  subduing 
the  refractory  spirit  of  the  colonists,  and  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  ^  for  better  regulating  the  government  of  Massa- 
chussett's-bay/  The  papers,  he  said,  would  show  indisputably 
the  want  of  an  executive  power  in  that  colony,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  strengthening  the  hands  of  the  magistracy  i  the 
force  of  the  civil  power  consisted  in  the  posse  comitatus ;  but 
by  this  were  the  tumults  excited ;  and  if  the  democratic  part  of 
the  constitution  exhibits  a  contempt  for  the  laws,  how  is  the 
governor  to  execute  any  act  of  authority,  when  he  has  not  the 
power  either  of  appointing  magistrates  or  of  removing  them  1 
That  power  is  vested  in  the  council,  which  itself  is  dependent 
on  the  people.  His  lordship  therefore  proposed  by  this  bill  to 
take  the  executive  power  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people,  and 
place  it  in  those  of  the  governor ;  to  give  him  authority  to  act 
as  justice  of  the  peace,  and  to  appoint  civil  officers,  such  as 
sheriffs,  provosts,  and  marshals,  (excepting  only  the  chief 
justice  and  judges  of  the  supreme  court)  removable  only  by  the 
king;  to  declare  town  meetings  illegal,  unless  held  by  the 
special  consent  of  the  governor,  or  for  the  annual  election  of 
certain  officers  still  left  to  the  people's  choice  :  also  to  put 
juries  on  a  different  footing;^  which  suggestion,  he  said,  was 
due  to  the  enlarged  and  statesman-like  views  of  lord  George 
Germaine:  acknowleging  this  however  to  be  a  regulation  of 
peculiar  delicacy,  he  professed  himself  rea.dy  to  make  it  the 
subject,  of  a  separate  law,  if  such  should  be  the  pleasuie  of  the 
house. 

With  a  view  to  qualify  the  severity  of  this  measure,  certain 
members  who  had  assented  to  the  Boston  port  bill,  particularly 
Messrs.  Fuller  and  Phipps,  earnestly  recommended  that  it 
should  be  accompanied  by  terms  of  conciliation  and  redress, 
as  the  best  means  of  rendering  it  efficacious.  Parliament,  they 
said,  ought  not,  whilst  it  resented  the  outrages  of  an  American 
populace,  to  irritate  and-oflend  the  well-disposed  portion  of 
the  colonists :    if  such  received  satisfaction  in  the  matter  of 

3  Grand  juries  were  chosen  for  life,  with  a  yearly  salary  :  petty 
juries  were  elected  annually  from  ^ach  town  ;  so  that  offenders 
against  government  were  able  to  ensure  immunity,  at  the  expense 
of  law  and  iusticeo 
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taxation,  they  would  soon  become  instrumental  in  restraining 
the  turbulent.  A  discussion  on  the  policy  of  repealing  the  tea 
duty  ensued,  in  which  it  was  contended  on  one  side  that  such  a 
sacrifice  to  peace  would  be  made  at  very  little  expense,  since 
the  produce  of  the  tax  was  too  inconsiderable  to  be  of  any  im- 
portance to  Great  Britain:  lord  North  however  denied  that 
the  tea  duty  produced  so  inconsiderable  a  revenue  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  strongly  contended  that  no  acts  of  lenity  ought  to 
attend  their  restrictive  measures.  To  repeal  at  this  time,  would 
show  such  wavering  and  inconsistent  policy,  as  would  defeat  the 
good  effects  of  that  vigorous  system,  which  was  at  length,  after 
so  much  remissness,  happily  adopted.  Besides,  if  the  tax  on 
tea  were  repealed,  other  demands  would  be  made ;  and  these 
again,  if  granted,  would  be  followed  by  more ;  till  the  whole  of 
America  was  surrendered  :  if  the  house  persisted  in  the  whole- 
some severity  which  it  had  begun  to  exercise,  there  was  no 
doubt  but  that  obedience  would  be  the  result.  When  a  di- 
vision took  place  on  the  question,  whether  a  committee  should 
be  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the  repeal  of  the^ 
duties,  it  was  dismissed  by  a  large  majority. 

Some  reflections,  in  this  debate,  on  the  repeal  of  the  stainp 
act  called  forth  a  splendid  specimen  of  eloquence  from  Mr. 
Burke,  who  contended  that  from  the  period  of  that  repeal  the 
practical  right  of  taxing  America  ought  to  have  been  banished 
from  the  minds  of  all  statesmen ;  and  he  severely  exposed  the 
absurdity  of  continuing  a  tax  merely  for  the  sake  of  a  pre- 
amble to  an  act  of  parliament,  when  five-sixths  of  the  revenue 
intended  to  be  raised  had  been  abandoned.  After  a  concise 
but  animated  detail  of  our  ministerial  and  political  transactions 
with  America,  he  recommended  the  repeal  of  thL"*  tax  as  a 
measure  of  policy ;  and  advised  the  house,  if  they  afterwards 
apprehended  any  ill  effects  from  concession,  to  stop*  short,  to 
decline  all  reasoning,  and  oppose  the  ancient  policy  and  pi-ac- 
tice  of  the  empire  as  a  rampart  against  innovations  on  both 
sides;  which  line  of  policy  would  enable  them  to  stand  on. 
great,  manly,  and  sure  ground.  He  deprecated  all  reasonings 
about  distinctions  of  rights.  *  Leave  the  Americans,'  said  he, 
*  as  they  anciently  stood  ;  and  these  distinctions,  born  of  our 
unhappy  contest,  will  die  with  it :  be  content  to  bind  America 
by  laws  of  trade  :  you  have  always  done  so  ;  and  let  this  be 
your  reason  for  continuing  to  do  it :  do  not  burden  them  with 
taxes  ;  for  you  were  not  used  to  do  so  from  the  beginning «  these 
are  arguments  for  states  and  kingdoms;  leave  the  rest  to  the 
schools,  where  alone  they  can  be  discussed  with  safety.      If  this 
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advice  should  be  rejected,  he  augured  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  colonies  :  if  tiie  sovereignty  of  England  and  the  freedom  of 
America  could  not  be  reconciled,  the  Americans  w^ouid  cast  off 
sovereignty ;  for  no  man  would  be  argued  into  slavery.  The 
orator  felt  some  difficulty  and  embarrassment  in  reconciling  his 
present  opinions  with  the  declaratory  act,  but  attempted  it  by 
the  nice  distinction  of  a  double  power  in  parliament  :-—-*  The 
parliament  of  Great  Britain/  said  he,  *  sits  at  the  head  of  her 
extensive  empire  in  two  capacities ;  one,  as  the  local  legislature 
of  this  island,  with  the  executive  power  as  her  instrument  of 
action ;  the  other  and  nobler  capacity  is  what  I  call  her  im- 
perial character,  by  which  she  guides  and  controls  all  the 
inferior  and  provincial  legislatures/  In  this,  he  asserted,  her 
power  vsras  boundless ;  and  having  entered  at  large  into  its 
utility,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  exerted,  he  con- 
cluded with  recommending  that  a  lenient,  not  a  rancorous 
policy,  should  be  made  the  rule  of  conduct : — *  It  is  agreed 
that  a  revenue  is  not  to  be  had  from  America  :  if  then  we  lose 
the  profit,  let  us  at  least  get  rid  of  the  odium/  This  speech^ 
which  was  afterwards  published,  was  greatly  admired,  for 
the  splendor  of  its  diction,  the  wisdom  of  many  political  prin- 
ciples which  it  unfolded,  and  the  resolution,  mixed  with 
moderation,  which  it  recommended  i  but  the  time  when  it 
could  have  been  of  service  had  gone  by ;  and  if  Mr.  Burke's 
mind  had  not  been  fettered  by  the  trammels  of  a  party,  he 
would  have  seen,  like  lord  North,  that  it  was  a  question  now 
«>f  authority  on  the  one  side  and  subjection  on  the  other ; 
and  that  the  imposition  of  a  tax  at  this  time  was  necessary  to 
decide  that  question. 

The  house  now  proceeded  to  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  for 
regulating  the  government  of  Massachussetts-bay  ;  in  support 
af  which  Mr.  Welbore  Ellis  asserted,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
legislature  to  take  away  or  alter  charters,  if  they  were  abused 
or  found  deficient ;  and  in  these  views  he  was  supported  by 
Mr.  Charles  Jenkiason  and  Mr.  Jeremiah  Dyson,  who  con- 
tended that  in  this  case  the  house  proceeded,  not  in  its  jiidicialj 
but  in  its  legislative  capacity,  regulating  and  supplying  the 
deficiencies  in  charters  which  had  been  granted  by  the  crown. 

General  Conway  and  Sir  Edward  Astley  took  a  different 
view  of  the  measure,  which  they  deemed  -annecessaTily  harsh, 
and  likely  to  produce  permanent  evils ;  Mr.  Dowdesweil 
also  pleaded  strongly  and  ably,  that  the  province  should 
be  heard,  before  an  act  was  passed,  which  would  deprive 
its  people  of  their  chartered  rights.  Governor  Pownal,  de- 
claring that   he   now  spoke  for  the  last  time  on  the  subject. 
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uttered  the  following  prediction,  from  his  knowlege  of  the 
country  and  disposition  of  its  inhabitants  : — ^  The  measure/ 
said  be,  ^  which  you  are  pursuing,  will  be  resisted,  not  by  force, 
or  the  effect  of  arms,  but  by  a  regular  united  system  I  told 
this  house  four  years  ago,  that  the  people  of  America  would 
resist  the  tax  then  permitted  to  remain  on  them — that  they 
would  not  oppose  power  to  power,  but  would  become  im- 
piacable.  Have  they  not  been  so  from,  that  time  to  this  very 
hour  ?  I  tell  you  again,  that  they  will  resist  the  measures 
cow  pursued  in  a  more  vigorous  way.  Committees  of  cor- 
respondence in  the  different  provinces  are  in  constant  com- 
munication: they  do  not  trust  in  the  conveyance  of  the  post- 
office;  they  have  set  up  a  constitutional  courier,  which  will 
quickly  grow  up  to  the  superseding  of  your  post-office.  As 
soon  as  intelligence  of  these  affairs  reaches  them,  they  will 
judge  it  necessary  to  communicate  with  each  other:  it  will 
be  found  inconvenient  and  ineffectual  to  do  so  by  letters  : 
they  must  confer ;  they  will  hold  a  conference ;  and  to  what 
these  committees,  thus  met  in  congress,  will  grow  up,  I  will 
not  say.  Should  recourse  be  had  to  arms,  you  will  hear  of 
other  officers  than  those  appointed  by  your  governor :  then,  as 
in  the  late  civil  wars  of  this  country,  it  will  be  of  little  conse- 
quence to  dispute  who  were  the  aggressors  ;  that  will  merely 
be  matter  of  opinion.' 

On  the  third  reading  of  this  bill  the  debate  was  no  less 
strenuously  niaintained ;  during  which,  Mr.  Thomas  Townshend, 
though  in  opposition,  gave  his  support  to  the  minister,  de-> 
Glaring  himself  incapable  of  allowing  party  prejudices  to  stifle 
his  private  opinion :  though  averse  to  meddle  with  charters, 
he  thought"  the  evils  of  town-meetings  justified  interference ; 
and  thai  the  institution  of  juries  was  properly  altered  accord- 
ing to  the  forms  of  the  mother  country.  Colonel  Barre  re- 
probated the  violence  of  both  houses  *.  in  the  lords  the  phrase 
was,  '  We  have  passed  the  Rubicon  ; '  in  the  commons,  '  De- 
lenda  est  Carthago.'  He  descanted  on  the  florishing  state  of 
the  French  finances,  and  predicted  the  interference  of  France 
in  our  contest  with  the  colonies.  Mr.  Fox  denied  our  right  of 
taxing  America,  which  Mr.  Thurlow,  the  attorney-general, 
defended,  declaring  that  it  was  never  surrendered,  but  that  it 
remained  while  the  sovereignty  remained  in  this  country  :  the 
charter  of  Massachussetts  was  a  matter  of  mere  legislative 
power,  and  contained  no  authority  to  control  the  right  of  tax- 
ation by  the  mother  country.  Mr.  Burke  deprecated  measures 
of  severity,  and  thought  that,  although  the  Americans  could 
not  resist  the  power  of  Great  Britain,  a  great  black  bpok  and 
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a  great  many  red  coats  would  create  disturbances  which  would 
never  be  quieted. 

Lord  North,  deprecating  any  reference  to  natural  rights, 
denied  that  the  bill  destroyed  any  civil  rights :  no  military 
government  was  established,  but  the  civil  government  only 
was  altered.  After  a  few  remarks  from  Sir  George  Saville,  the 
bill  was  carried  by  239  to  64  :  it  was  strongly  opposed  by 
the  lords  ;  but  passed,  at  the  third  reading,  by  ninety-two  to 
twenty;  though  an  able  protest  was  signed  by  eleven  peers, 
which  embodied  all  the  arguments  pf  the  minority  ;  censuring 
the  precipitation  and  tyranny  of  the  measure,  and  the  pre- 
paration made  by  it  for  an  injudicious  system  of  taxing  the 
colonies.  '  To  render  them  permanently  advantageous,'  it 
was  said,  "^  we  must  render  them  satisfied  with  their  condition  ; 
and  that  satisfaction  can  only  be  restored  by  recurring  to  the 
wise  and  salutary  principles  on  which  the  stamp  act  was 
repealed.' 

During  the  preceding  discussions,  lord  North  introduced 
another  bill,  ^  for  the  impartial  administration  of  justice  in  the 
cases  of  persons  questioned  for  any  acts  done  while  executing 
the  law,  or  quelling  riots  in  the  province  of  Massachussetts  ; ' 
by  it,  the  governor,  if  he  found  that  a  person  indicted  for  mur- 
der or  any  other  capital  offence,  incurred  in  suppressing  such 
tumults,  was  not  likely  to  obtain  an  impartial  trial  in  the  pro- 
vince, was  empowered  to  send  him  to  another  colony,  or  to  Great 
Britain.  This  bill,  the  minister  alleged,  was  necessary  to  give 
effect  to  the  others ;  for  it  was  in  vain  to  appoint  a  magistracy 
that  would  act,  if  none  could  be  found  hardy  enough  to  put 
their  orders  into  execution  :  these  orders  would  no  doubt  be 
resisted ;  such  resistance  would  demand  force ;  and  blood  would 
probably  be  spilt :  but  who  would  risk  that  event,  though 
in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  if  the  rioters  themselves,  or  their 
abettors,  were  to  sit  as  judges  on  him?  ^  How,'  said  his  lord- 
ship, '  can  any  man  defend  himself,  on  the  plea  of  executing 
your  laws,  before  those  very  persons  who  deny  your  right  of 
making  any  laws  to  bind  them  ? '  After  proceeding  to  justify 
the  measure  by  precedents,  he  rightly  observed,  that  the  bill 
was  not  meant  to  screen  guilt,  but  to  protect  innocence :  the 
Americans  must  be  taught  that  we  would  no  longer  submit  to 
their  insults ;  and  that,  being  roused,  our  measures,  though  free 
from  cruelty  and  revenge,  would  be  as  effective  as  necessary. 
This  act,  he  said,  would  complete  his  legislative  plan ;  the 
rest  depended  On  the  vigilance  and  vigor  shown  by  the  execu- 
tive government;  and  this  he  promised  should  not  be  wanting. 
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The  four  regiments,  usually  stationed  in  different  parts  of 
North  America,  had  allteen  ordered  to  Boston  ;  prosecutions 
had  been  issued  against  the  ringleaders  of  sedition ;  and  he 
made  no  donlit,  that  by  the  execution  of  the  measures  Qow 
adopted,  obedience  and  the  blessings  of  peace  would  be  re* 
stored. 

This  bill  was  opposed  with  no  less  vehemence  than  those 
which  preceded  it.  Colonel  Barre  declared,  he  rose  very  un- 
willingly to  oppose  the  bill  in  its  infancy,  and  claimed  that 
attention  which  the  house  seemed  to  bestow  with  reluctance 
on  all  arguments  in  behalf  of  America.  Whilst  their  pro- 
ceedings, severe  as  they  were,  had  the  least  color  of  justice, 
he  desisted  from  opposing  them ;  and  although  the  act  for 
shutting  up  the  port  of  Boston  contained  many  things  cruel 
and  unjust ;  yet,  as  it  was  founded  on  principles  of  jus- 
tice, retribution  for  injury,  and  compensation  for  loss,  he 
had  desisted  from  opposing  it :  that  bill  was  a  bad  way  of 
doing  what  was  right,  but  still  it  was  doing  what  was  right. 
As  to  the  bill  now  before  the  house,  he  pronounced  it  to.be  un- 
precedented in  any  former  proceedings  of  parliament;  and 
unwarranted  by  any  delay,  denial,  or  perversion  of  justice  in 
America :  it  was  so  big  with  oppression  to  that  country  and 
danger  to  this,  that  the  first  blush  of  it  was  sufficient  to  rouse 
him  to  opposition :  it  stigmatised  a  whole  people,  as  per- 
secutors of  innocence,  and  as  men  incapable  of  doing  justice, 
without  a  single  fact  being  produced  to  warrant  the '  im- 
putation :  on  the  contrary,  all  the  instances  which  had  hap- 
pened were  direct  confutations  of  such  charges.  The  case  of 
captain  Preston  was  recent :  this  officer  and  some  soldiers  had 
been  capitally  indicted  at  Boston  for  killing  some  persons  in  a 
riot :  tjiey  were  fairly  tried  and  acquitted :  it  was  an  Ame- 
rica,n,  a  New  England,  and  a  Boston  jury,  which  acquitted 
them.  Captain  Preston,  under  his  own  hand,  publicly  declared, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  that  very  town  where  their  fellow- 
citizens  had  been  slain,  acquitted  him.  This  then. is  the  very 
case  which  the  act  supposes :  and  is  this  the  return  made  to 
them  ?  Is  this  the  encouragement  given  them  to  persevere  in  so 
laudable  a  spirit  of  justice  and  moderation  ?  He  denied  tifiat 
tlie  cases  of  trials  for  smuggling  and  for  treason,  in  the  last 
rebellion,  were  at  all  applicable  to  the  present  case;  because  the 
inconveniences  of  prosecution  or  <iefence  were  comparatively 
insignificant,  on  account  of  the  little  distance  to  which  the 
trials  were  removed :  he  took  notice  of  lord  North's  expression, 
— '*  we  must  show  the  Americans,  that  we  no  longer  sit  quiet 
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under,  their  insults/  and  called  it  mere  declamation,  un- 
becoming the  character  of  him  who  uttered  it.  He  asked, — '  In 
what  nioment  have  you  been  quiet  ?  Has  not  your  government 
for  many  years  passed  a  series  of  offensive  measures,  vs^ithout 
policy,  principles,  or  moderation  ?  Have  not  your  troops  and 
ships  made  a  vain  and  insulting  parade  in  their  streets  and 
harbors  I  It  has  seemed  to  be  your  study  to  irritate  and  in- 
flame them :  you  have  stimulated  their  discontents  into  dis- 
affection, and  you  are  now  goading  their  disaffection  into 
rebellion.  Can  you  expect  to  be  well  informed,  when  you 
listen  only  to  partisans?  Can  you  expect  to  do  justice,  when 
you  will  not  hear  the  accused  ? '  After  having  endeavored  to 
show  that  the  bill  was  without  precedent  to  support,  or  facts  to 
warrant  it,  he  proceeded  to  represent  the  consequences  which 
it  was  likely  to  produce : — *  A  soldier  feels  himself  so  much 
above  the  rest  of  mankind,  that  the  strict  hand  of  the  civil 
power  is  necessary  to  check  and  restrain  the  haughtiness  of 
disposition  which  such  superiority  inspires.  What  constant 
care  is  taken  in  this  country  to  remind  the  military  that  they 
are  under  the  restraint  of  the  civil  power !  In  America  their 
superiority  is  felt  still  more.  Remove  the  check  of  the  law,  as 
this  bill  proposes,  and  what  insolence,  what  outrage  may  you 
not  expect  ?  Every  passion  that  is  pernicious  to  society  will 
be  let,  loose,  on  a  people  unaccustomed  to  licentiousness  and 
intemperance  :  the  colonists,  who  have  been  long  complaining 
of  oppression,  will  see  in  the  soldiery  those  who  are  to  en- 
force it  On  them;  whilst  the  military,  strongly  prepossessed 
against  the  people  as  rebellious,  unawed  by  the  civil  power, 
and  actuated  by  that  arbitrary  spirit  which  prevails  in  the 
best  troops ; — will  commit  violences  which  might  rouse  the 
tamest  people  to  resistance,  and  which  the  vigilance  of  their 
officers  cannot  effectually  restmin  :  the  inevitable  consequence 
will  be  open  rebellion,  which  you  profess  by  this  act  to  obviate. 
I  have  been  bred  a  soldier,'  he  continued; — *  have  served 
long  :  I  respect  the  profession,'  and  live  in  the  strictest  habits 
of  friendship  with  many  officers :  but  there  is  not  a  country 
gentleman  of  you  all,  who  looks  on  the  army  with  a  more 
jealous  eye,  or  would  more  strenuously  resist  the  nuking  it 
independent  of  the  civil  power  than  myself.  No  man  is  to  be 
trusted  in  such  a  situation :  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  soldier, 
but  the  vice  of  human  nature,  which,  unbridled  by  law,  be- 
comes insolent  and  licentious.  When  I  stand  up  an  advocate 
for  America,  1  feel  myself  the  firmest  friend  of  this  country  : 
we  owe  our  erreatness  to  the  commerce  of  America.     Alienate 
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your  colonies,  and  you  destroy  the  genuine  supply  which 
norishes  your  own  strength :  let  the  banners  of  rebellion  be 
once  spread  in  America,  and  you  are  an  undone  people.  You 
arp  urging  this  desperate,  this  destructive  issue :  you  are 
urging  it  with  such  violence,  and  by  measures  tending  so  ma- 
nifestly to  that  fatal  point ; — that  though  a  state  of  madness 
only  could  inspire  such  an  intention,  it  would  appear  to  be 
your  deliberate  purpose :  you  have  changed  your  ground;  you 
are  becoming  the  aggressors ;  and  are  offering  the  last  of 
human  outrages  to  the  people  of  America,  by  subjecting  them, 
in  effect,  to  military  execution.  I  know  the  vast  superiority  of. 
your  disciplined  troops  over  the  provincials;  but  beware  how 
you  supply  the  want  of  discipline  by  desperation.  Instead  of 
sending  them  the  olive-branch,  you  have  sent  them  the  naked 
sword:  by  the  olive-branch,  j  mean  a  lepeal  of  all  the  late 
laws,  fruitless  to  you  and  oppressive  to  them.  Ask  their  aid 
in  a  constitutional  manner,  and  they  will  give  it  to  the  utmost 
of  their  ability ;  they  never  yet  refused  it  when  properly  called 
on:  your  journals  bear  recorded  acknowlegements  of  the 
zeal  with  which  they  have  contributed  to  the  general  neces- 
sities of  the  state :  they  may  be  flattered  into  any  thing,  but 
they  are  not  to  be  driven :  have  some  indulgence  to  your  own 
likeness ;  respect  their  steady  English  virtue ;  retraet  your 
odious  exertions  of  authority ;  and  remember,  that  the  first 
step  towards  making  them  contribute  to  your  wants,  is  to 
reconcile  them  to  your  government.' 

Mr.  Wedderburne  explained  and  defended  the  principles  of 
the  proposed  bill,  which  was  -only  intended  to  procure  a  fair 
trial  for  imputed  offences,  Mr.  alderman  Sawbridge,  in  a 
vehement  speech,  termed  it  a  ridiculous  and  cruel  measure, 
meant  to  enslave  the  Americans  by  a  minister,  who,  if  he  had 
an  opportunity,  would  enslave  England :  he  concluded  with 
expressing  a  hope  that  the  Americans  would  resist  to  the  ut- 
most these  destructive  bills:  'if  they  do  not,'  said  he,  'they 
are  the  most  abject  slaves  that  ever  the  earth  produced ;  and 
nothing  which  the  minister  can  do  is  base  enough  for  them.' 

To  this  violence  of  speech,  lord  North  replied,  with  great 
candor  and  moderation,  he  only  wished  the  measure  to  be 
fairly  discussed,;  and  if  bad,  to  be  rejected.  He  disclaimed 
any  intention  of  enslaving  America;  and  declared  that  the 
assertion  was  no  better  founded  in  truth  than  another,  importing 
that  the  colonists  had  seen  their  error,  and  were  willing  to 
make  reparation  to  the  East  India  company.  So  far  were 
they  from  such  a  recantation,  that  letters  lately  arrived  were 
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fraught  with  accounts  of  renewed  acts  of  violence.  On  the 
third  reading,  the  bill  passed  by  a  great  majority. 

In  the  house  of  lords  the  opposition  took  nearly  the  same  line 
of  argument  as  against  the  former  act.  The  marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham, after  reviewing  ministerial  transactions  relative  to  America 
since  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act,  and  stigmatising  the  tea 
duty  as  an  uncommercial  and  unproductive  claim,  retained 
only  as  a  bone  of  contention,  made  the  following  objection  to 
the  bill : — '  that  if  officers  were  men  of  honor  and  sensibility, 
their  situation  would  be  worse  under  the  protection  of  such  a 
law  than  without  it ;  since  no  acquittal  could  be  honorable, 
where  the  prosecutor  had  not  the  usual  means  of  securing  a 
fair  trial.'  The  bill  however  passed  by  a  large  majority ;  though 
a  protest  was  signed  by  eight  peers,  in  which  it  was  designated 
*  a  virtual  indemnity  for  murder,' 

Soon  afterwards  opposition  in  the  lords  was  strengthened 
by  lord  Chatham,  who,  after  a  considerable  absence,  made  his 
appearance  on  the  seventeenth  of  May,  at  the  third  reading  of 
a  bill  for  quartering  troops  in  America :  he  took  this  occasion 
to  state  his  opinions  on  the  proceedings  relative  to  that  coun- 
try ;  in  the  course  of  which  he  recommended  the  substitution 
of  kindness  for  severity  : — ^  Instead  of  adding  to  their  miseries,' 
he  said,  '  adopt  some  lenient  measures,  which  may  lure  them 
to  their  duty  :  act  like  an  affectionate  parent  toward  a  beloved 
child ;  and,  instead  of  harsh  and  rigorous  proceedings,  pass  an 
amnesty  on  all  their  youthful  errors ;  clasp  them  once  more  to 
your  arms,  and  I  will  venture  to  affirm  you  will  find  them 
children  worthy  of  their  sire :  but  should  their  turbulence 
exist  after  proffered  terms  of  forgiveness,  I  will  be  among  the 
foremost  to  promote  such  measures  as  will  effectually  prevent 
a  future  relapse,  and  make  them  feel  what  it  is  to  provoke  a 
fond  and  forgiving  parent.'  These  children  however  had  de- 
termined to  run  all  risks  in  discarding  the  very  name  of  alle- 
giance to  their  sire ;  and  we  can  only  wonder  at  the  infatua- 
tion which  prevented  so  penetrating  a  mind  as  that  of  lord 
Chatham  from  seeing  through  the  thin  veil  with  which  they 
covered  their  design  :  both  the  king  and  his  minister  however 
were  aware  of  it ;  and  after  all  the  wavering  policy  that  had 
been  adopted,  now  resolved  on  the  application  of  coercive 
measures.  To  a  monarch  jealous  of  the  slightest  infringement 
on  his  prerogative,  and  to  a  minister  determined  to  keep  his 
place,  it  was  in  vain  to.  offer  any  arguments  drawn  from  the 
nature  of  the  British  constitution,  so  ill  adapted  for  prompt 
measures  and  united  counsels ;  or  from  the  expenses  which 
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would  follow  even  a  successful  contest ;  or  from  the  predic- 
tions of  successful  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Americans, 
which  were  made  by  men  practically  acquainted  with  their 
situation  :  at  the  same  time,  it  would  have  been  eqxially  vain 
to  have  appealed  to  the  people  of  England  for  a  dissolution  of 
the  connexion  between  the  parent  state  and  her  colonies ;  for 
the  general  opinion  was,  that  the  reputation,  nay,  the  power,  if 
not  the  very  existence  of  the  empire,  depended  on  those  rela- 
tions that  subsisted  between  them.  The  true  principles  of 
political  science  had  then  made  but  small  advances;  and  it 
was  not  foreseen,  or  at  least  declared,  except  by  one  man,^  that 
the  territorial  benefits  to  be  derived  from  America,  as  a  de- 
pendent province,  would  have  been  as  dust  in  the  balance, 
compared  with  the  commercial  advantages  of  America  as  an 
allied  state.  Who,  however,  would  have  dared  to  legislate 
under  such  a  conviction  ?  Coercion  therefore  was  determined 
on ;  preparation  for  a  contest  was  made ;  and  if  the  means  for 
that  contest  had  been  sought  almost  exclusively  in  our  navy, 
the  era  of  American  independence  might  have  been  postponed, 
though  no  cordial  union  could  have  been  preserved.  It  was 
indeed  a  happy  circumstance  that  the  struggle  took  place  when 
it  did ;  and  that  Great  Britain  was  left  free  to  contend  with  the 
democratic  principle,  when  it  took  a  far  more  formidable  shape 
and  a  much  more  dangerous  position ;  that  her  resources  were 
gradually  developed  ;  that  the  sloth  which  she  had  acquired  in 
a  long  period  of  inactivity  was  shaken  off;  and  that  attention 
was  more  than  ever  drawn  to  the  advantages  of  her  invincible 
navy. 

Before  the  session  ended,  a  bill  was  brought  into  parliament, 
which,  by  settling  the  administration  of  Canada,  might  com- 
plete the  ministerial  plan  of  government  regarding  America. 
The  first  object  of  this  bill,  which  had  passed  the  upper  house 
almost  without  opposition,  was  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  the 
province,  so  as  to  comprehend  the  whole  country  lying  behind 
New  England,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  to  the  Ohio,  and 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Missisippi ;  from  whence  the  line  pro- 
ceeded northward  to  the  southern  limit  of  the  lands  granted  to 
the  Hudson's  Bay  company,  taking  in  about  ten  degrees  of 
latitude.  The  government  of  this  vast  tract  was  modelled  with 
a  view  to  the  manners,  customs,  and  convenience  of  its  inha- 
bitants, an  immense  majority  of  whom  were  French  settlers  : 
to  all  was  secured  the  free  exercise  of  theu-  religion ;  whilst  the 
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catholic  clergy  retained  those  rights  which  the  articles  of  capitu- 
lation had  allowed  :  the  ancient  laws  of  the  province,  which 
decided  civil  cases  without  the  intervention  of  a  jury,  were 
established,  as  being  more  acceptable  to  the  French  Canadians  ; 
but  for  criminal  cases,  the  law  of  England,  with  its  jury,  was 
introduced :  a  council  also  was  appointed,  holding  commis- 
sions from  his  majesty ;  and  its  members  were  to  legislate  for 
the^  province,  but  not  to  possess  the  power  of  imposing  taxes, 
enacting  severe  penalties  for  religious  offences,  or  meeting  at 
undue  seasons  and  without  sufficient  notice  :  finally,  to  the 
king  was  reserved  the  privilege  of  instituting  any  courts  crimi- 
nal, civil,  or  ecclesiastical,  by  letters  patent. 

This  bill  met  with  a  more  strenuous  opposition  in  the  ccftn- 
mons  than  any  introduced  during  the  session  :  Mr.  Dunning 
called  it  the  most  pernicious  measure  ever  offered  to  parlia- 
ment. He  represented  the  form  of  government  thus  given  to 
the  Canadians,  as  essentially  the  same,  but  more  liable  to 
abuse,  than  that  which  they  had  enjoyed  under  the  crown  of 
France :  it  was  intended,  he  said,  to  operate  two  ways  ;  first, 
to  establish  arbitrary  power  in  that  extensive  territory;  and, 
secondly,  to  employ  the  power  so  established  in  assisting  to 
overthrow  the  liberties  of  America  :  the  proposed  abolition  of 
the  popular  assembly  was  attributed  to  the  dislike  which  the  mi- 
nistry entertained  for  the  rights  of  the  people ;  and  with  regard 
to  religion,  it  was  contended  that  the  articles  of  capitulation 
provided  that  the  Roman  catholic  faith  should  be  tolerated, 
not  established ;  whereas  protestantism  was  by  this  bill  merely 
tolerated,  and  its  clergy  left  for  a  maintenance  to  the  discretion 
of  the  crown.  Sergeant  Glynn  insisted  on  a  breach  of  promise 
contained  in  the  royal  proclamation  of  1763,  which  declared, 
that  all  persons  who  might  settle  in  Quebec,  should  be  en- 
titled to  the  same  laws  and  protection  as  they  had  enjoyed  in 
England ;  whereas  the  bill  went  to  establish  French  laws,  as 
well  as  the  catholic  religion.  In  reply  to  the  attorney-general, 
who  had  contended  that  it  was  cruel  and  unprecedented  to 
establish  new  laws  in  a  conquered  country,  he  adduced  Ireland 
and  Wales  as  instances  of  a  contrary  practice. 

In  support  of  the  bill,  it  was  urged,  that  the  laws  which 
regard  personal  property  and  contracts  were  much  the  same 
in  France  as  in  England ;  with  regard  to  the  trial  by  jury,  the 
French  had  no  predilection  for  it,  and  disliked  it  as  an  inno- 
vation :  the  treaty  of  1763,  it  was  said,  secured  the  free 
exercise  of  religion,  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  the  laws  of 
England;    and  our  penal  laws  did   not  extend  beyond  this 
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kingdom,  as  the  king's  supremacy  did;  besides,  the  Canadians 
were  obliged  to  give  proof  of  their  allegiance,  by  taking  an 
oath  prescribed  in  this  act,  against  all  papal  claims  which 
interfered  with  the  king's  supremacy.  The  clause  which  se- 
cured to  the  Romish  clergy  their  tithes,  did  no  more  than  place 
them  in  the  condition  which  they  occupied  at  the  conquest  of 
their  country  ;  subject  however  to  this  disadvantage,  that  no 
protestant  was  obliged  to  contribute  to  their  support.  The 
extension  of  the  boundary  line  was  justified  on  the  plea,  that 
several  French  families  were  settled  in  remote  districts,  beyond 
the  former  limits ;  and  an  intire  colony  was  established  in  the 
country  of  the  Illinois.  Various  amendments  were  proposed 
in  the  commons,  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  return  the  bill 
to  the  upper  house,  where  its  principles  were  now  resisted,  espe- 
cially by  lord  Chatham,  who  called  it  '  the  child  of  inordinate 
power  ; '  invoking  the  bishops  to  resist  a  law  which  would 
spread  the  Roman  catholic  tenets  over  so  vast  a  continent, 
and  insisting  that  parliament  had  no  more  right  to  alter  the 
oath  of  supremacy,  than  to  repeal  the  great  charter,  or  the 
bill  of  rights.  The  act  however  passed  by  twenty-six  to  seven ; 
and  the  corporation  of  London  in  vain  petitioned  the  king  to 
refuse  his  assent. 

On  the  day  when  this  bill  passed  the  lords,  the  minister 
proceeded  to  the  annual  business  of  finance  :  20,000  seamen 
had  been  voted  for  1774,  including  4354  mariners ;  and  the 
effective  land  forces  amounted  to  18,024,  including  1522  in- 
valids. The  whole  amount  of  the  supplies  was  given  in  at 
£6,159,661  ;  and  the  ways  and  means  were  stated  to  amount 
to  £6,546,108,  exceeding  the  supplies  by  £386,447. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  session,  the  house  of  commons 
took  the  state  of  the  gold  coin  into  consideration,  and  £250,000 
was  appropriated  to  the  purpose  of  calling  in  and  recoining 
what  was  defective ;  it  being  agreed  that  no  loss  should  be 
sustained  by  the  holders.  A  committee  having  been  ap- 
pointed for  inquiring  into  the  abuses  practised  in  jails,  the 
philanthropic  Mr.  Howard,  then  sheriff  of  Bedfordshire,  who 
had  already  visited  most  of  those  mansions  of  wo  throughout 
England,  was  examined ;  and  from  the  reports  which  he  de- 
livered to  the  house,  many  improvements  were  effected,  which 
have  greatly  tended  to  the  alleviation  of  human  misery.  By  a 
decision  of  the  lords  in  their  judicial  capacity,  the  great 
question  of  literary  property,  brought  before  them  by  an  ap- 
peal from  the  covirt  of  chancery,  was  determined.  A  statute 
of  the  eighth  of  Anne  had  declared  that  the  author  and  his 
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assigns  have  a  right  to  a  work  for  fourteen  years,  and  for 
fourteen  more,  if  the  author  should  live  so  long.  Certain 
judges  of  the  land^  had  denied  the  existence  of  any  such  right 
in  common  law,  and  had  concluded  that  an  author  possessed 
a  property  only  in  his  manuscript ;  that  no  possession  can  be 
taken,  or  any  act  of  occupancy  asserted,  on  mere  ideas  :  if  so, 
another  man,  who  might  have  the  same  ideas,  must  not  pre- 
sume to  publish  them,  because  they  had  been  pre-occupied, 
and  become  private  property.  Lord  Mansfield  exposed  the 
fallacy  of  such  reasoning,  by  showing  that  this  was  not  the 
nature  of  the  property  claimed  by  an  author ;  that  consists 
in  his  literary  composition ;  and  the  identity  of  it  lies  in  the 
same  thoughts,  ranged  in  the  same  order,  and  expressed  in  the 
same  words :  he  conceived,  that  a  common  law  right  to  the 
copy  of  his  work  was  not  only  vested  originally  in  an  author 
and  his  assigns ;  but  that  it  still  existed,  notwithstanding  the 
Statute  of  Anne  :  it  was  agreeable  to  the  principles  of  right 
and  wrong,  and  therefore  to  the  common  law.  Lord  Camden 
did  not  contest  this  point,  or  undertake  to  prove  that  there  was 
any  thing  in  the  nature  of  literary  property  that  should  render 
it  less  durable  than  other  fruits  of  labor  ;  but  he  confined  him- 
self to  the  written  law  of  the  land :  the  statute  of  Anne  had 
taken  away  any  exclusive  and  perpetual  right  at  common  law 
which  an  author  might  have  possessed ;  and  the  house  of  peers 
concurring  with  him,  reversed  the  decree  of  chancery,  which 
had  been  obtained  in  favor  of  such  an  exclusive  possession. 

On  the  tenth  of  May,  Louis  XV.  king  of  France  died,  a 
victim  to  the  small  pox,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age  and 
the  fifty-ninth  of  his  reign  :  his  successor,  Louis  XVI.  was  in 
his  twentieth  year.  His  first  acts  were  popular  :  d'Aiguillon, 
an  ally  of  the  profligate  du  Barry,  was  discarded,  and  the 
comte  de  Maurepas  appointed  minister ;  whilst  the  celebrated 
Turgot  was  placed  over  the  finance  department :  the  hated 
Maupeou  and  Terray  were  dismissed,  and  the  new  courts 
dissolved,  to  be  replaced  by  the  ancient  parliament ;  though  its 
arrogant  pretensions  were  considerably  circumscribed.  These 
arrangements  however  did  not  please  the  queen,  who  was  strongly 
attached  to  M.  de  Choiseul ;  whence  arose  two  parties  at 
court,  highly  prejudicial  to  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom.  Though 
the  policy  of  the  new  government  seemed  to  be  that  of  con- 
ciliating public  opinion,  unfortunately  that  opinion  was  not 
sufficiently  enlightened  or  united  to  lead  the  monarch  into  the 

^  Lord  Kaimes  in  Scotland,  and  judge  Yates  in  England. 
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path  of  his  own  and  the  nation's  safety ;  nor  did  the  character 
of  the  sovereign  fit  him  to  reform  abuses  of  the  state,  to 
contend  with  the  growing  turbulence  of  the  times,  and  to 
resist  those  that  were  opposed  to  him  :  his  disposition  w^as 
gentle  and  benevolent,  but  he  was  destitute  of  energy  or  de- 
cision ;  and,  like  Charles  I.  had  a  taint  of  insincerity,  the  most 
dangerous  quality  that  could  have  attached  itself  to  a  monarch 
thrown  into  such  times  as  those  of  Louis  XVI.  The  notice 
taken  of  these  events  by  lord  North  in  the  commons  was  sin- 
gularly unhappy : — '  A  great  and  good  prince,'  he  said,  *  is 
dead,  who  was  a  man  of  an  amiable  and  peaceable  mind ; 
but  his  successor  is  a  wise,  economical,  and  pacific  prince, 
who  will  not  enter  into  any  unnecessary  war  to  try  new  pro- 
jects.' Little  occurred  on  the  continent  this  year  worthy  of 
notice,  except  that  the  Turks  suffered  so  tremendous  a  defeat 
by  the  Russians,  that  the  sultan  and  divan  saw  no  other 
means  of  saving  the  empire  but  by  a  peace,  the  terms  of 
which  were  calculated  to  excite  great  dismay  at  Constan- 
tinople :  by  it  the  independence  of  the  Crimea  was  acknow- 
leged;  Kilburn,  Kerche,  and  Janickla,  with  all  the  districts 
between  the  Bog  and  Dnieper,  w^ere  ceded  to  Russia;  and  a 
free  navigation  through  the  Dardanelles  for  that  power  was 
established.  Catharine  was  now  at  liberty  to  turn  her  attention 
to  the  civilisation  of  her  subjects  :  the  Poles,  though  deserted 
by  most  of  the  European  powers  and  oppressed  by  others, 
did  not  lose  all  spirit:  several  deputies  at  the  diet  boldly 
opposed  the  change  of  constitution,  but  were  at  last  obliged 
to  yield,  and  accept  the  terms  offered  to  them  :  these  were,  to 
be  governed  by  a  council  of  forty,  composed  of  the  king,  the 
senate,  and  members  of  the  equestrian  order;  the  senate  con- 
sisting of  the  great  officers  of  state.  Thus  a  complete  ari- 
stocracy was  established  in  that  kingdom.  Rome  this  year 
lost  her  sovereign  pontiff,  the  celebrated  Ganganelli ;  a  man 
possessed  of  many  virtues,  and  of  an  enlightened  under- 
standing, set  off  by  the  most  amiable  manners  :  he  was  one  of 
the  few  popes  that  exhibited  an  example  of  good  government ; 
by  which  he  secured  the  love  of  his  subjects,  whilst  his  friend- 
ship was  coveted  by  all  the  European  powers.  The  domestic 
events  of  our  own  country  present  few  objects  of  interest 
beyond  the  birth  of  prince  Adolphus  Frederic,  afterwards  duke 
of  Cambridge. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  June  was  concluded  a  session  of 
parliament,  as  important  as  any  since  the  revolution.  The  king 
in  his  speech  applauded  the  Canadian  bill,  as  founded  on  the 
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principles  of  humanity  and  justice  ;  and  whilst  he  deplored  the 
spirit  of  resistance  displayed  by  the  province  of  Massachus- 
setts,  approved  the  measures  adopted  to  restrain  it :  he  con- 
cluded with  expressing  his  desire  of  seeing  his  deluded  subjects 
in  that  part  of  the  world  returning  to  their  duty,  acquiescing  in 
that  just  subordination  to  authority,  and  maintaining  that  due 
regard  to  the  commercial  interests  of  this  country,  which  must 
ever  be  inseparably  connected  with  their  own  prosperity. 

During  the  deliberations  of  the  British  parliament,  the 
people  of  Massachussetts  had  continued  their  outrageous  pro- 
ceedings, and  destroyed  the  cargo  of  every  ship  laden  with 
tea  that  arrived.  Among  other  ministerial  arrangements,  w^as 
the  removal  of  governor  Hutchinson,  who  was  succeeded  by 
general  Gage :  this  officer  had  long  commanded  the  troops  at 
Boston,  and  was  much  respected  for  his  moderation  and  ur- 
banity ;  but  the  auspices  under  which  he  began  his  admi- 
nistration were  not  encouraging  :  the  populace  indeed  were  so 
indignant,  because  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants  paid 
him  the  compliments  due  to  a  new  governor,  that  they  hanged 
him  in  effigy. 

The  port  act,  when  it  arrived  at  Boston,  was  received  with 
sensations  of  terror  and  indignation ;  but  the  latter  feelings 
gradually  prevailed,  in  proportion  as  the  former  yielded  to  the 
unanimity  of  sentiment  expressed  by  the  other  provinces.  On 
the  twenty-fifth  of  May,  the  assembly  met  for  the  last  time  at 
Boston,  and  proceeded  to  elect  a  council ;  after  which,  the  new 
governor  opened  the  session  with  a  declaration  of  his  readiness 
to  concur  in  all  measures  tending  to  advance  the  prosperity  of 
the  colony  ;  but  announced  the  necessity  of  removing  the  legis- 
lature to  Salem  ;  at  which  place  he  convened  it  on  the  seventh 
of  June,  after  an  immediate  adjournment. 

Animated  by  assurances  of  support  from  other  provinces, 
the  assembly  took  an  early  opportunity  of  insulting  genei'al 
Gage,  under  the  pretext  of  answering  his  speech  at  the  opening 
of  the  session  :  they  next  appointed  a  committee  for  a  general 
congress,  and  voted  £500  for  its  use.  When  the  governor 
refused  his  consent  to  this  misapplication  of  the  public  money, 
they  recommended  a  levy  to  that  amount  among  the  towns 
and  districts  of  the  province :  anticipating  also  a  dissolution, 
they  appointed  a  committee,  for  the  purpose  of  prescribing 
rules  of  conduct  to  the  people,  under  the  form  of  recom- 
mendations ;  which,  in  existing  circumstances,  would  have  the 
effect  of  laws.  A  report  was  soon  presented,  stating  that  this 
colony,  as  well  as  the  others,  had  long  been  struggling  under 
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the  heavy  hand  of  power :  their  dutiful  petitions  for  the 
redress  of  grievances  were  disregarded ;  and  the  plan  of 
destroying  the  free  constitution  of  America,  of  establishing 
arbitrary  rule,  and  of  reducing  the  people  to  slavery,  ap- 
peared to  be  firmly  settled  :  the  inhabitants  therefore  were 
exhorted  to  discontinue  the  use  of  tea,  and  other  articles  im- 
ported from  Great  Britain,  till  redress  should  be  obtained;  and 
to  encourage  the  manufactures  of  America. 

Although  the  committee  endeavored  to  elude  the  governor's 
penetration,  by  pretending  that  they  were  employed  on  mea- 
sures of  conciliation,  he  soon  discovered  their  real  object,  and 
despatched  his  secretary  to  dissolve  the  assembly  :  that  officer, 
finding  the  doors  locked,  and  being  refused  admittance,  pro- 
claimed its  dissolution  on  the  stairs,  in  the  presence  of  several 
members ;  but  the  passing  of  their  resolutions  was  considered 
as  a  point  gained.  A  town-meeting  being  held  at  Boston, 
resolutions  were  passed,  and  assurances  sent  to  other  colonies 
of  the  zeal  and  activity  prevailing  in  Massachussetts,  and  of 
the  general  anxiety  to  meet  in  congress.  Meanwhile,  the  con- 
sequences that  were  expected  from  the  punishment  inflicted  on 
this  refractory  province  did  not  appear :  the  spirit  of  rivalry, 
which  formerly  distinguished  American  merchants,  seemed 
wholly  to  have  subsided :  no  one  discovered  the  slightest 
inclination  to  profit  by  the  distress  of  Boston  ;  and  the  mer- 
chants of  Salem  declined  availing  themselves  of  the  advantages 
that  might  be  derived  from  the  removal  of  the  trade  to  their 
port.  '  Nature,'  they  said  in  their  address  to  the  governor, 
'  by  the  formation  of  their  harbor,  had  forbidden  a  rivalship 
with  the  convenient  mart  of  Boston ;  and  were  it  otherwise, 
they  must  be  dead  to  every  idea  of  justice,  lost  to  all  feelings 
of  humanity,  could  they  indulge  one  thought  of  acquiring 
wealth  and  raising  their  fortunes  on  the  ruin  of  their  suffering 
neighbors.' 

Proposals  had  been  made  in  the  different  provinces  for 
putting  a  stop  to  all  commercial  dealings  with  the  mother 
country,  but  were  not  eagerly  accepted :  it  seemed  to  be  the 
general  opinion,  that  such  a  step  should  be  reserved  among  the 
last  expedients  to  be  tried.  The  middle  and  southern  colonies 
were  at  this  time  desirous  of  avoiding  a  rupture  with  Great 
Britain :  all  however  concurred  in  a  resolution  to  resist  tax- 
ation, and  all  sent  liberal  contributions  to  relieve  the  suffering 
inhabitants  of  Boston.  In  the  mean  time,  copies  of  the  other 
two  bills  for  altering  the  constitution  of  Massachussetts-bay 
arrived ;  and  tended  so  much  to  increase  the  ferment  through- 
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out  the  provinces,  that  the  Bostonians,  already  assured  of  co- 
operation, now  took  the  lead  in  opposition  to  British  interests. 
Henceforward  deliberations  in  general  were  imbued  with  that 
spirit  of  republicanism  which  distinguished  the  states  of  New 
England ;  and  the  colonists  of  Massachussetts  set  the  example 
of  resistance  to  what  was  called  the  tyranny  of  Great  Britain. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  provincial  assembly,  an  association 
was  formed,  to  which,  in  imitation  of  their  puritan  fore- 
fathers, they  gave  the  name  of  '  a  solemn  League  and  Cove- 
nant; '  the  subscribers  to  it  binding  themselves  to  suspend  all 
intercourse  with  Great  Britain,  from  the  last  day  of  August 
ensuing,  until  the  Boston  port  act  should  be  repealed,  and  the 
colony  restored  to  the  rights  which  it  derived  from  its  charter ; 
also  to  have  no  dealings  with  those  persons  who  should  refuse 
to  sign  the  agreement,  or  should  afterwards  violate  their  com- 
pact ;  but  to  publish  their  names  as  enemies  to  their  country. 
This  association  not  only  obtained  universal  approbation 
where  it  originated,  but  spread  rapidly  through  the  other 
states.  In  vain  did  the  governor  endeavor  to  counteract  its 
effects  by  a  proclamation,  which  declared  it  treasonable;  in  vain 
did  he  caution  the  people  against  countenancing  so  illegal  a 
combination,  under  the  severest  penalties  :  his  orders  were 
disregarded,  and  his  power  questioned  in  making  that  conduct 
treason  which  was  not  treason  by  the  laws.  Perceiving  how 
hostile  the  sentiments  and  intentions  of  the  people  were  be- 
coming towards  his  government,  general  Gage  now  thought  it 
advisable  to  take  other  means  of  repressing  tumult,  more  effi- 
cacious than  proclamations  :  he  accordingly  ordered  some 
regiments  of  infantry,  with  a  detachment  of  artillery,  to  en- 
camp near  Boston ;  and  these  were  soon  augmented  by  troops 
from  England  and  Ireland :  but  as  the  colonists,  with  their 
usual  artifices,  induced  the  men  to  desert,  he  placed  a  guard 
on  the  isthmus,  called  Boston-neck,  which  joins  the  pe- 
ninsula, on  which  that  town  is  situated,  to  the  main  land. 
This  measure,  dictated  by  necessity,  was  construed  into  a 
design  of  blockading  the  place,  and  compelling  it  to  submit  to 
terms :  the  people  of  Worcester  assembled  in  arms,  assuring 
the  Bostonians  that  many  thousands  were  ready  to  succor 
them  ;  and  exhorting  them  not  to  despair,  or  to  surrender  the 
liberties  of  their  country. 

In  August,  commissions  arrived  for  the  new  council :  but  of 
thirty-six  that  were  appointed,  only  twenty-four  would  accept 
the  office ;  and  against  them  the  people  were  so  exasperated, 
that  all  resigned,  except  a  few  inhabitants  of  Boston,   who 
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were  protected  by  the  troops :  these  however  issued  writs, 
according  to  the  new  law,  for  convening  an  assembly  in 
October. 

The  colonists  now  began  to  provide  arms,  to  collect  warlike 
stores,  and  train  their  youth  to  military  exercises :  in  short, 
disaftection  spread  on  all  sides,  and  the  reign  of  law  was  on 
the  verge  of  dissolution.  Under  these  circumstances,  general 
Gage  took  the  opportunity  of  a  general  muster  of  the  militia, 
to  seize  on  their  ammunition,  and  at  the  same  time  transfen-ed 
all  military  stores  within  the  province  from  their  several  depots^ 
to  Boston.  Apprehending  that  his  intention  was  to  commence 
hostilities,  several  thousands  of  the  militia  marched  toward 
the  capital ;  but  finding  themselves  mistaken,  they  retired  : 
tlie  general  however  thought  it  expedient  to  erect  fortifications 
and  barracks  on  the  isthmus  as  a  measure  of  precaution ;  but 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  artisans  covild  be  engaged,  whilst 
the  works  were  perpetually  interrupted  by  the  most  alarm- 
ing obstructions :  the  governor,  though  he  clearly  foresaw 
that  scenes  of  bloodshed  were  at  hand,  manifested  great 
equanimity  of  temper  in  forbearing  to  commence  them. 

Every  effort  was  now  made  by  the  committees  of  corre- 
spondence to  keep  alive  the  flame  of  sedition  in  the  province, 
by  spreading  abroad  rumors  of  massacres,  and  of  attacks  on 
the  capital  both  by  land  and  sea.  In  this  state  of  affairs, 
whilst  the  old  constitution  was  abrogated  and  the  new  system 
suspended  by  violence,  some  leading  men  determined  to  hold 
an  assembly  of  delegates  from  all  the  towns  in  Suffolk,  of 
which  Boston  was  the  metropolis.  This  meeting  passed  reso- 
lutions more  decidedly  hostile  to  the  British  government  than 
any  that  had  yet  appeared  :  they  called  the  late  acts  gTOS^ 
infractions  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  wicked  attempts 
of  administration  to  establish  despotism :  they  resolved  to 
indemnify  all  officers  that  should  refuse  to  execute  any  process 
issued  by  the  present  luiconstitutional  judges  ;  and  declared  all 
members  of  the  new  council  enemies  to  their  country :  they 
next  condemned  the  plan  of  fortifying  Boston-neck,  attacked 
the  Canadian  act,  recommended  a  total  suspension  of  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  Great  Britain,  the  encouragement  of 
domestic  manufactures,  the  appointment  of  a  provincial  con- 
gress, and  the  exercise  of  the  people  in  arms  :  they  also 
advised  collectors  to  retain  the  public  money  in  their  own 
hands,  until  the  civil  government  of  the  province  should  be 
placed  on  a  constitutional  basis,  or  a  provincial  congress 
should  direct  its  application  :   they  exhorted  the  populace  to 
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refrain  from  riots ;  and  concluded  with  the  following  in- 
structions, which  show  how  implicitly  they  relied  on  the 
committees  of  correspondence,  and  the  purpose  of  their  insti- 
tution : — '  Should  our  enemies,  by  any  sudden  manoeuvre, 
render  it  necessary  for  us  to  ask  aid  of  our  brethren  in  the 
country,  some  one  of  the  committee  of  correspondence,  or  a 
select  man  from  the  town  where  hostilities  shall  commence  or 
be  expected,  or  from  the  town  adjoining,  shall  despatch  couriers 
with  written  messages  to  the  select  men,  or  committees  of 
correspondence  in  the  vicinity,  who  shall  send  others  to  com- 
mittees more  remote,  until  sufficient  assistance  be  obtained  : 
the  expense  of  couriers  to  be  defrayed  by  the  county,  until 
otherwise  ordered  by  the  provincial  assembly.' 

Delegates  also  were  appointed  to  remonstrate  with  the  go- 
vernor respecting  the  fortification  of  Boston-neck,  the  seizure 
of  the  public  magazines,  and  insults  offered  to  passengers 
and  others  by  the  troops.  To  such  proceedings,  together  with 
the  obnoxious  acts  of  parliament,  they  declared  their  reso- 
lution never  to  submit ;  though  they  disclaimed  all  notions  of 
independence,  and  desired  to  avoid  collision  with  the  king's 
forces.  General  Gage  shortly  answered,  that  he  had  no  in- 
tention of  preventing  free  access  to  Boston,  or  of  permitting 
any  one  under  his  command  to  injure  his  majesty's  subjects ; 
but  it  was  his  duty  to  preserve  the  peace  and  to  prevent 
surprise :  he  also  gave  assurances  that  artillery  should  not  be 
employed,  unless  hostiHties  rendered  it  necessary. 

The  governor  had  issued  writs  for  the  new  legislative  as- 
sembly to  meet  on  the  fifth  of  October;  but  the  course  of 
events  induced  him  to  countermand  these  by  proclamation, 
and  to  discharge  such  members  as  were  already  returned  :  the 
advantage  however  of  meeting  in  public  to  discuss,  was  too 
clearly  perceived  by  the  leading  men  of  the  province,  to  be  so 
easily  resigned :  they  therefore  declared  the  governor's  pro- 
clamation illegal ;  the  representatives  who  had  been  elected, 
met  at  Salem  ;  and  having  waited  one  day,  in  compliment  to 
the  governor,  they  resolved  themselves  into  a  provincial  con- 
gress ;  and  having  chosen  Mr.  John  Hancock  for  their  presi- 
dent, adjourned  to  Concord,  distant  about  twenty  miles  from 
the  seat  of  government. 

One  of  the  first  proceedings  of  this  assembly  was  a  remon- 
strance to  the  governor,  in  which  they  vindicated  their  meeting 
by  a  reference  to  the  distracted  state  of  the  province ;  and  en- 
treated him,  by  his  regard  for  the  king's  honor  and  the  public 
peace,  to  desist  from  the  construction  of  fortifications  against 
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the  town  of  Boston.  To  this  address  the  general  answered,  in 
very  indignant  terms,  '  that  the  lives,  liberty,  and  property  of 
none  but  avowed  enemies  could  be  endangered  by  the  troops  of 
Great  Britain,  who  had  shown  no  disposition  to  hostilities, 
though  they  might  be  expected  to  feel  resentment  at  the  exer- 
tions employed  to  deprive  them  even  of  the  necessaries  of  life.' 
He  reminded  this  self-constituted  congress,  that  while  they 
affected  to  complain  about  infringements  on  their  charter,  their 
very  meeting  was  in  direct  violation  of  their  own  constitution  ; 
and,  finally,  he  admonished  them  to  desist  from  such  illegal 
proceedings. 

Undeterred  however  by  the  governor's  representations,  they 
instantly  proceeded  to  adopt  the  measures  recommended  by 
the  Suffolk  meeting ;  settling  all  matters  relating  to  the  militia, 
arranging  means  for  the  collection  of  arms,  providing  for  the 
receipt  of  taxes,  and  appointing  a  day  of  public  thanksgiving 
for  the  union  so  happily  prevailing  throughout  the  colonies. 
Such  conduct  naturally  exciting  the  governor's  indignation,  he 
put  forth  a  proclamation,  foi-bidding  the  people  to  pay  any 
obedience  to  these  seditious  resolutions :  but,  as  before,  the 
proclamation  was  despised ;  the  resolutions  were  obeyed  ;  and 
the  congress  separated  of  their  own  accord,  after  having  ap- 
pointed a  new  meeting  in  the  ensuing  month  of  February. 

But  before  this  time  a  general  congress  had  been  organised 
by  the  corresponding  committees  at  Philadelphia ;  and  on  the 
fifth  of  September,  this  great  national  assembly  commenced  its 
first  session  :  fifty-one  delegates  were  sent  fi-om  the  different 
provinces,  with  the  exception  of  Georgia,  which  afterw^ards 
joined  the  association :  the  greatest  number  from  any  one 
colony  was  seven,  and  the  smallest  two ;  but  it  was  agreed 
that  each  state  should  have  only  one  distinct  vote.  As  they  sat 
with  closed  doors,  their  proceedings  were  involved  in  secresy ; 
and  their  decrees,  like  the  oracles  of  ancient  days,  were  received 
by  the  people  as  the  dictates  of  profound  wisdom.  The  in- 
structions given  to  these  delegates  by  their  constituents  dis- 
claimed all  ideas  of  independence,  recognising  the  constitutional 
authority  of  the  mother  country;  but  they  strongly  insisted  on 
the  rights  which  they  derived  from  their  ancestors  as  British 
subjects,  and  pronounced  the  late  acts  relative  to  the  colony  of 
Massachussetts,  unconstitutional  and  tyrannical.  The  first  act 
of  congress  was  a  declaration,  approving  the  wisdom  and 
fortitude  with  which  those  ministerial  measures  had  been 
resisted  ;  and  asserting  that  it  was  the  duty  of  all  Americans, 
not  only  to  contribute  to  the  relief  of  the  sufferers,  but  to 
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assist  them  in  repelling  any  force  employed  to  carry  the  acts 
complained  of  into  execution.  They  also  passed  a  resolution, 
that  the  removal  of  any  person  for  the  trial  of  offences  com- 
mitted in  America,  justified  resistance  and  reprisals. 

They  next  proceeded  to  declare  the  principles  and  object  of 
their  association ;  avowing  their  allegiance  to  the  king,  and  their 
affection  to  the  parent  state,  with  their  dependence  on  her,  and 
the  benefits  they  had  received  from  the  connexion  :  in  the  most 
explicit  terms  they  disclaimed  any  desire  of  destroying  that 
connexion ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  demanded  a  participa- 
tion in  all  the  rights  of  British  subjects.  Having  stated  their 
grievances,  and  traced  them  to  the  ruinous  system  of  colonial 
administration  adopted  by  the  British  ministry  since  the  peace 
of  1763,  they  recommended,  as  the  most  peaceable  means  of 
obtaining  redress,  a  suspension  of  all  commercial  intercourse 
with  Great  Britain  until  her  coercive  acts  should  be  repealed : 
they  drew  up  an  eloquent  and  comprehensive  petition  to  his 
majesty,  stating  every  important  measure  passed  since  the 
change  of  system  in  1764,  with  its  peculiar  principles,  features, 
and  bearing  on  other  acts  ;  exhibiting  the  whole  plan  of  recent 
and  present  government,  with  its  actual  consequences ;  de- 
claring attachment  to  the  king,  and  disclaiming  any  pretension 
to  new  privileges ;  whilst  they  prayed  to  be  restored  to  their 
former  rights,  which  other  British  subjects  still  enjoyed. 

They  then  drew  up  a  masterly  address  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land ;  stating  that  the  Americans,  sprung  from  the  same 
ancestors  as  themselves,  entertained  the  same  sentiments  which 
had  produced  and  supported  the  British  constitution,  and  con- 
sidered themselves  entitled  to  equal  rights  with  other  British 
subjects :  they  apologised  for  that  suspension  of  commerce 
which  self-preservation  had  obliged  them  to  adopt ;  but  hoped 
that  the  magnanimity  and  justice  of  the  nation  would  procure  a 
parliament  of  such  wisdom,  independence,  and  public  spirit, 
as  might  save  the  violated  rights  of  the  whole  empire  from  the 
devices  of  wicked  ministers  and  evil  counsellors,  whether  in 
or  out  of  office ;  and  thereby  restore  that  harmony  which  was 
desired  by  every  true  and  honest  American. 

They  published  an  address  to  the  Canadians,  eloquently 
setting  forth  the  blessings  of  a  free  constitution ;  ingeniously 
contrived  to  render  them  discontented  with  their  new  form  of 
government,  and  alluring  them  to  join  the  general  confederacy  : 
they  likewise  issued  a  declaration  of  rights  and  grievances  ; 
in  which  they  laid  aside  all  former  distinctions  between  legis- 
lation and  impost,  external  and  internal  taxation  ;  claimed  for 
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the  colonies  the  privilege  of  legislating  for  themselves ;  but 
consented  to  such  acts  of  parliament  as  were  bona  fide  in- 
tended to  regulate  their  foreign  commerce,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  a  direct  revenue.  Their  grievances  were  specifically 
ascribed  to  eleven  acts  of  parliament,  passed  in  the  present 
reign ;  but  more  particularly  to  three  in  the  last  session 
respecting  the  province  of  Massachussetts,  and  to  the  law  for 
extending  the  Canadian  boundaries.  To  general  Gage  they 
sent  a  remonstrance  against  his  military  proceedings,  which 
bore,  as  they  said,  a  hostile  appearance  unwarranted  even  by 
those  tyrannical  acts  :  nor  did  they  forget  to  address  a  memo- 
rial to  the  colonists ;  showing  how  all  were  interested  in  the 
condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  ;  recommending  a  per- 
severance in  union,  and  in  the  measures  proposed  by  congress,' 
as  the  only  means  of  security  against  the  arbitrary  designs  of 
the  British  ministry ;  but  advising  them  to  extend  their  views  to 
the  most  unhappy  events,  and  to  be  prepared  for  every  contin- 
gency :  it  concluded,  in  the  old  puritanical  style,  by  earnestly 
entreating  the  people  to  humble  themselves,  with  devotion  of 
spirit,  penitence  of  heart,  and  amendment  of  life,  before 
Almighty  God,  whose  divine  goodness  was  besought  to  take 
them  under  his  gracious  protection. 

After  a  session  of  fifty-one  days,  this  first  general  congress 
of  the  American  states  broke  up  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  October, 
having  previously  recommended  another  meeting  to  be  held  on 
the  tenth  of  May  following.  The  effect  of  its  decrees  were- 
soon  perceptible  throughout  the  states :  before  its  convention,' 
none  of  the  middle  and  southern  provinces  had  made  any  pre- 
parations for  a  warlike  contest ;  but  when  its  members  returned 
to  their  constituents,  all  became  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  New 
England  :  the  militia  were  frequently  assembled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discipline ;  arms  were  sought  for  the  future  defenders 
of  the  country ;  a  final  appeal  to  them  became  the  subject  of 
discourse ;  and  a  proclamation,  which  had  been  issued  in  Eng- 
land against  the  exportation  of  military  stores,  operated  as  a 
powerful  excitement  with  the  colonists  to  manufacture  them  at 
home.  Following  the  earnest  recommendations  of  congress,  all 
the  other  states  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  affairs  of  Massa- 
chussetts ;  and  the  issue  of  peace  or  war  seemed  to  depend 
more  immediately  on  the  transactions  of  that  province,  which  on 
one  side  of  the  Atlantic  was  considered  as  the  focus  of  re- 
bellion, and  on  the  other  as  the  centre  of  honorable  action. 

While  such  was  the  conduct  of  the  Americans,  the  British 
cabinet  thought  it  expedient  to  take  the  sense  of  the  nation  on 
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a  subject  which  involved  its  interests  so  deeply  :  they  deter- 
mined therefore  to  dissolve  the  parliament,  in  order  to  afford 
the  people  an  opportunity  of  manifesting  their  opinions  in  the 
choice  of  representatives,  and  of  setting  the  latter  free  from  all 
restraint  if  an  alteration  of  policy  should  be  thought  advisable : 
ministers  however  were  not  unacquainted  with  the  national 
sentiments  prevailing  at  this  period  :  opinions  had  been  very 
industriously  spread  and  as  extensively  received,  that  vigorous 
perseverance  would  soon  finish  a  contest  originating  in  imbe- 
cillity  and  fostered  by  temporising  expedients ;  and  also,  that 
the  present  administration  possessed  the  qualities  requisite  for 
terminating  the  dispute  advantageously  for  their  country.  It 
was  not  doubted,  that  the  system  of  coercion  now  adopted 
would  intimidate  its  objects  ;  or  if  it  failed  in  this,  would 
speedily  reduce  them  to  subjection.  It  is  no  characteristic  of 
Englishmen  to  doubt  the  resources  of  Britain,  or  the  valor 
of  her  sons. 

The  anticipations  of  ministers  were  fully  realised  by  the  new 
parliament;  in  which  was  found  a  considerable  change  of  indi-. 
vidual  members,  but  no  alteration  of  political  sentiment:  this 
appeared  in  the  first  debate  ou  the  address  to  his  majesty, 
whose  speech  was  chiefly  occupied  by  topics  relating  to  the 
spirit  of  colonial  resistance,  and  the  means  taken  to  repress 
it.  As  this  address  implied  a  general  approbation  of  the  late 
measures,  an  amendment  was  proposed  in  the  commons,  and 
supported  by  the  opposition ;  but  it  was  negatived  by  264  to 
73  :  in  the  house  of  peers  also  an  amendment  was  overruled 
by  a  vast  majority;  and  thus  government  had  the  assurance  of 
loDg  co-operation  from  a  parliament,  whose  attachment  to 
its  ministerial  leaders  was  perhaps  never  surpassed.  If  we 
look  to  the  principal  actors  on  this  grand  political  arena,  we 
must  confess  that  on  both  sides  there  was  a  bright  constellation 
of  abilities;  though  the  ranks  of  opposition  showed  the  highest 
talents,  with  the  most  varied  and  commanding  eloquence. 

Nothing  remarkable  occurred  before  the  Christmas  re- 
cess, except  that  nine  out  of  thirteen  peers  in  the  minority 
signed  a  protest^  against  the  address;  and  the  estimates,  as 
stated  to  the  commons,  were  formed  on  a  peace  establishment ; 
the  number  of  seamen  being  reduced  to  16,000,  and  the  land 
forces  fixed  at  17,547  effective  men  :  during  the  recess  how- 
ever ministers  received  more  accurate  intelligence  respecting 

^  The  first  of  the  kind  which  had  ever  appeared  on  the  journals 
of  that  house. 
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American  affairs,  which  decided  them  to  persevere  in  the  sys- 
tem of  coercion  :  accordingly,  they  were  unmoved  by  petitions 
presented  after  the  adjom-nment  from  American  and  West 
Indian  merchants  resident  in  London  and  Bristol,  as  well  as 
from  the  manufacturers  of  Birmingham  and  other  places,  repre- 
senting the  great  losses  they  might  sustain  from  the  suspension 
of  traffic,  and  the  non-payment  of  sums  due  to  them  from  the 
colonists.  These  documents  were  referred  to  a  committee  of 
the  house,  which,  from  the  little  attention  it  paid  to  them, 
acquired  the  name  of  '  the  committee  of  oblivion.'  The  peti- 
tion from  congress  had  also  been  transmitted  to  the  king ;  but 
his  majesty  declined  to  receive  it  from  a  body  whose  ex- 
istence he  could  not  acknowlege,  and  referred  it  to  parliament: 
accordingly,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  January,  three  American 
agents,  Franklin,  Bolland,  and  Lee,  prayed  the  house  of  commons 
to  be  examined  at  their  bar  in  support  of  the  said  paper,  which 
they  professed  themselves  able  to  elucidate :  the  house  how- 
ever refused  them  a  hearing  on  the  same  ground  ; — that  no  at- 
tention could  be  given  to  that  petition  without  acknowleging 
the  congress  and  its  authority. 

Lord  North  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  laying  before 
parliament  a  large  collection  of  important  documents  respect- 
ing the  state  of  the  colonies;  and  on  the  twentieth  of  January 
a  trial  of  strength  between  the  two  parties  was  brought  on  by 
a  motion  of  lord  Chatham,  who  proposed  an  address  to  his 
majesty,  requesting  him  to  allay  the  unhappy  ferments  in 
America,  by  removing  the  royal  troops  from  Boston.  After 
censuring  ministers  for  their  tardy  as  well  as  false  repre- 
sentations of  American  affairs,  and  advising  immediate  efforts 
to  be  made  for  effecting  a  reconciliation  with  our  colonies 
before  the  re-assembling  of  congress,  he  proceeded  to  discuss 
the  whole  question  in  a  speech,  distinguished  by  that  impress- 
ive and  astounding  energy  which  marked  the  grandest  efforts 
of  this  veteran  statesman  : — '  Nothing,'  he  said,  '  but  the  ex- 
tremity of  sickness  shall  prevent  me  from  paying  unremitted 
attention  to  so  important  a  subject :  I  will  knock  at  the  door 
of  this  sleeping  and  confounded  ministry,  and  rouse  them  to  a 
sense  of  their  imminent  danger.  When  I  state  the  importance 
of  the  colonies,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  danger  hanging  over 
tliis  country  from  the  present  plan  of  mis-administration,  I 
desire  not  to  be  understood  to  argue  a  reciprocity  of  in- 
dvilgence  between  England  and  America  :  I  contend  not  for 
indulgence,  but  justice  to  America  ;  and  I  shall  ever  contend 
that  the  Americans  justly  owe  obedience  to  us  in  a  limited 
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degree : — they  owe  obedience  to  our  ordinances  of  trade  and 
navigation ;    but  let  the  line  be  skilfully  drawn  between  the 
objects  of  those  ordinances,  and  their  private  internal  pro- 
perty ;    let  the  sacredness  of  their  property  remain  inviolate ; 
let  it  be  taxed  only  by  their  own  consent,  given  in  their  pro- 
vincial assemblies ;    else  it  will  cease  to  be  property.     As  to 
the  metaphysical  refinements,  attempting  to  show  that  the  Ame- 
ricans are   equally  free  from  obedience   and  commercial  re- 
straints as  from  taxation  for  revenue,  as  being  unrepresented 
here  ;    I   pronounce   them  futile,   frivolous,  and  groundless. 
Resistance  to  your  acts  was  necessary  as  it   was  just;    and 
your  vain  declaration  of  the  omnipotence  of  parliament,  and 
your  imperious  doctrines  of  the  necessity  of  submission,  will  be 
found  equally  impotent  to  convince  or  enslave  your  fellow-sub- 
jects in  America,  who  feel  that  tyranny,  whether  ambitioned  by 
an  individual  part  of  the   legislature  or  by  the  bodies  who 
compose  it,  is  equally  intolerable  to  British  subjects.     The 
means  of  enforcing  this  thraldom  are  found  to  be  as  ridiculous 
and  weak  in  practice  as  they  are  unjust  in  principle  :    indeed 
I  cannot  but  feel  an  anxious  sensibility  for  the  situation  of 
general  Gage,  and  the  forces  under  his  command ;    thinking 
hira,  as  I  do,  a  man  of  humanity  and  understanding ;    and 
entertaining,  as  I  ever  shall,  the  highest  respect  and  warmest 
love  for  the  British  troops :  their  situation  is  truly  unworthy  of 
them ;  penned  up,  and  pining  in  inglorious  inactivity.  They  are 
an  army  of  impotence  :  you  may  call  them  an  army  of  safety  and 
of  guard  ;  but  they  are,  in  truth,  an  army  of  impotence  and  con- 
tempt ;    and  to  make  the  folly  equal  to  the  disgrace,  they  are 
an  army  of  irritation  and  vexation.     The  first  drop  of  blood 
shed  in  civil  and  unnatural  war  may  be  irremediable.     Adopt 
the  grace  while  you  have  the  opportunity  of  reconcilement,  or 
at   least  prepare  the  way  :    allay    the  ferment  prevailing  in 
America,  by  removing  the  obnoxious  hostile  cause ; — obnoxious 
and  unserviceable ;  for  their  merit  can  only  consist  in  inaction  : 
theii'  force  would  be  most  disproportionately  exerted  against  a 
brave,  generous,  and  united  people,  with  arms  in  their  hands 
and  courage  in  their  hearts ;    three  millions  of  people,  genuine 
descendants  of  a  valiant  and  pious  ancestry,  driven  to  those 
deserts  by  the  narrow  maxims  of  a  superstitious  tyranny.     And 
is- the  spirit  of  persecution  never  to  be  appeased  ?  are  the  brave 
sons  of  those  brave  forefathers  to  inherit  their  sufferings  as 
they  have  inherited  their  virtues  ?    are  they  to  sustain  the  in- 
fliction of  the  most  oppressive   and  unexampled    severity — 
beyond  the   accounts  of  history,   or  description  of  poetry  ? 

EMG.  XV.  M 
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Hhadamanthus  habet  durissima  regno,  castigatgue,  auditque  : 
so  says  the  wisest  poet  and  perhaps  the  wisest  statesman  and 
politician  of  antiquity  :  but  oui'  ministers  say,  the  Americans 
must  not  be  heard  :  they  have  been  condemned  unheard ;  the 
indiscriminating  hand  of  vengeance  has  confounded  together 
innocent  and  guilty  ; — with  all  the  formalities  of  hostility,  has 
blocked  up  the  town,  and  reduced  to  beggary  and  famine 
thirty  thousand  inhabitants.'  His  lordship  extolled  the  con- 
gress, as  more  wise  than  the  assemblies  of  ancient  Greece : 
Thucydides  recorded  nothing  more  honorable  or  respectable 
than  that  despised  convention  :  their  proceedings  were  remark- 
able for  firmness  and  moderation  ;  and  it  would  be  happy  for 
Great  Britain  if  her  house  of  commons  were  as  freely  chosen. 
'  Ministers  may  satisfy  themselves,  and  delude  the  public,  with 
the  report  of  what  they  call  commercial  bodies  in  America : 
they  are  not  commercial,  they  are  your  packers  and  factors  ; 
they  live  on  nothing — for  I  call  commission  nothing  :  but  these 
are  not  the  men,  nor  this  the  influence  to  be  considered  in 
America,  when  we  estimate  the  firmness  of  their  union.  Trade 
indeed  increases  the  glory  and  wealth  of  a  country ;  but  its 
real  wealth  and  strength  are  to  be  looked  for  among  the  cul- 
tivators of  the  soil ;  in  their  simplicity  of  life  is  found  the 
simpleness  of  virtue,  the  integrity  of  courage  and  freedom  ; 
these  true  genuine  sons  of  the  earth  are  invincible ;  they  sur- 
round and  hem  in  the  mercantile  bodies ;  and  if  it  were  pro- 
posed to  desert  the  cause  of  liberty,  they  would  virtuously 
exclaim,  '  If  trade  and  slavery  are  companions,  we  quit  trade  ; 
let  trade  and  slavery  seek  other  shores  ;  they  are  not  for  us  ! ' 
This  resistance  to  your  arbitrary  system  of  taxation  might  have 
been  foreseen  :  it  w^as  obvious  from  the  nature  of  things  and 
of  mankind ;  but  above  all,  from  the  whiggish  spirit  florishing 
in  that  country.  The  spirit  which  now  resists  your  taxation  in 
America,  is  the  same  which  formerly  opposed  loans,  benevo- 
lences, and  ship  money  in  England ;  the  same  spirit  which 
called  all  England  on  its  legs,  and  by  the  bill  of  rights  vin- 
dicated the  English  constitution  ;  the  same  principle  which 
established  the  great  fundamental  and  essential  maxim  of  our 
liberties,  that  no  subject  of  England  shall  be  taxed  but  by  his 
own  consent :  this  glorious  spirit  of  whiggism  animates  three 
millions  in  America,  who  prefer  poverty  with  liberty,  to  gilded 
chains  and  sordid  affluence ;  and  who  will  die  in  defence  of 
their  rights  as  men — as  free  men. 

'  The  cause  of  America  is  allied  to  every  true  whig  :  the 
whole  Irish  nation,  all  the  true  English  whigs,  the  whole  people 
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of  America  combined,  would  amount  to  many  millions  of 
whigs  averse  to  the  system.  To  such  united  force,  what  force 
shall  be  opposed  ?  what,  my  lords  ?  a  few  regiments  in  Ame- 
rica, and  17,000  or  18,000  men  at  home!  the  idea  is  too 
ridiculous  to  take  up  a  moment  of  your  time.  Nor  can  such  a 
rational  and  principled  union  be  resisted  by  the  tricks  of  office, 
or  ministerial  manoeuvre.  The  laying  papers  on  your  table,  or 
counting  noses  on  a  division,  will  not  avert  or  postpone  the 
hour  of  danger :  it  must  arrive,  unless  these  fatal  acts  are  done 
away  :  it  must  arrive  in  all  its  horrors  ;  and  then  these  boast- 
ful ministers,  spite  of  all  their  confidence  and  all  their 
mancEuvres,  shall  be  forced  to  hide  their  heads !  They  shall  be 
forced  to  a  disgraceful  abandonment  of  their  present  measures 
and  principles ; — principles  which  they  avow,  but  cannot  de- 
fend ; — measures  which  they  presume  to  attempt,  but  cannot 
hope  to  effectuate.  They  cannot,  my  lords,  they  cannot  stir  a 
step;  they  have  not  a  move  left;  they  are  check-mated.  It  is 
not  repealing  this  or  that  act  of  parliament — it  is  not  repealing 
a  piece  of  parchment — that  can  restore  America  to  our  bosom  : 
— you  must  repeal  her  fears  and  her  resentments;  and  you 
may  then  hope  for  her  love  and  gratitude  :  but  now,  insulted 
by  an  armed  force  at  Boston,  irritated  by  a  hostile  array  before 
her  eyes,  her  concessions,  if  they  could  be  forced,  would  be 
suspicious  and  insecure ;  they  will  be,  ij^ato  animo,  not  sound 
honorable  pactions  of  freemen,  but  dictates  of  fear  and  extor- 
tions of  force.  It  is,  however,  more  than  evident ;  you  cannot 
force  them,  principled  and  united  as  they  are,  to  your  im- 
worthy  terms  of  submission :  it  is  impossible !  and  when  I 
hear  general  Gage  censured  for  inactivity,  I  must  retort  with 
indignation  on  those  whose  intemperate  measures  and  impro- 
vident counsels  have  betrayed  him  into  his  present  situation. 
His  situation  reminds  me  of  the  answer  of  a  French  general  in 
the  civil  wars  of  France  : — Monsieur  Conde,  opposed  to  Mon- 
sieur Turenne,  being  asked  how  it  happened  that  he  did  not  take 
his  adversary  prisoner^  as  he  was  often  very  near  him ;  very 
honestly  replied,  'I  am  afraid  he  will  take  me.'  We  shall  be 
forced  ultimately  to  retract : — let  us  retract  while  we  can,  not 
when  we  must.  These  violent  oppressive  acts  must  be  re- 
pealed ;  you  will  repeal  them ;  I  pledge  myself  for  it,  that  you 
will  in  the  end  repeal  them  :  I  stake  my  reputation  on  it !  I 
will  consent  to  be  taken  for  an  idiot,  if  they  are  not  finally 
repealed  !  avoid  then  this  humiliating,  this  disgraceful  neces- 
sity. With  a  dignity  becoming  your  exalted  situation,  make 
the  first  advances  to  concord,  to  peace,  and  to  happiness  ;    for 
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that  is  your  true  dignity,  to  act  with  prudence  and  with  justice. 
That  you  should  first  concede  is  obvious,  from  sound  and  ra- 
tional policy.  Concession  comes  with  better  grace  and  more 
salutary  effect  from  the  superior  power ;  it  reconciles  supe- 
riority of  power  with  the  feelings  of  men,  and  establishes  solid 
confidence  on  the  foundations  of  affection  and  gratitude.  So 
thought  a  wise  poet  and  a  wise  man  in  political  sagacity ;  the 
friend  of  Maecenas,  and  the  eulogist  of  Augustus  :  to  him,  the 
adopted  son  of  the  first  Caesar,  to  him,  the  master  of  the  world, 
he  wisely  urged  this  conduct  of  prudence  and  dignity : — 

Tuque  prior,  tu,  parce  ;  genus  qui  ducis  Olympo  j 
Projice  tela  manu. 

On  the  other  hand,  every  danger  impends  to  deter  you  from 
perseverance  in  the  present  ruinous  measures  ;  foreign  war 
hanging  over  your  heads  by  a  slight  and  brittle  thread ;  France 
and  Spain  watching  your  conduct,  and  waiting  for  the  ma- 
turity of  your  errors.  If  ministers  thus  persevere  in  misad- 
vising and  misleading  the  king,  I  will  not  say  they  can  alienate 
the  affections  of  his  subjects  from  the  crown,  but  I  will  affirm 
they  will  make  the  crown  not  worth  his  wearing ;  X  will  not 
say  the  king  is  betrayed,  but  I  will  pronounce  the  kingdom 
undone.' 

The  motion  was  supported  by  the  duke  of  Richmond,  the 
marquis  of  Rockingham,  earl  Shelburne,  and  lord  Camden  ; 
whilst  the  earls  of  Suffolk,  Rochford,  and  Gower,  viscounts 
Townshend  and  Weymouth,  with  lord  Lyttleton,  gave  it  their 
opposition,  defending  the  obnoxious  acts,  vindicating  the 
legislative  supremacy  of  parliament,  and  controverting  the 
eulogy  passed  on  the  American  congress,  whose  acts  and 
resolutions  were  said  to  savor  strongly  of  a  rebellious  spirit. 
The  motion  was  negatived  :  but  in  submitting  it  to  the  house, 
lord  Chatham  said,  that  he  had  framed  a  plan  of  honorable 
and  permanent  adjustment ;  and  this  he  presented  on  the 
twenty-first  of  February  under  the  form  of  a  provisional  act  for 
settling  the  troubles  in  America,  and  for  asserting  the  supreme 
legislative  authority  of  Great  Britain  over  her  colonies :  he 
prefaced  it  with  a  short  introductory  speech,  and  concluded 
by  entreating  the  house  to  assist  him  in  digesting  his  crude 
materials,  and  adapting  them  to  the  importance  of  the  subject. 
An  animated  debate  ensued ;  and  the  earl  of  Dartmouth, 
secretary  of  state  for  America,  wished  the  bill  to  lie  on  the  table 
for  consideration  ;  but  it  was  vehemently  opposed  by  lord  Sand- 
wich, who  declared  himself  against  any  concession,  and  moved 
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for  its   immediate  rejection   with  the   contempt  it  deserved. 
He  could  not  believe  it  the  production  of  a  British  peer :    it 
appeared  to  him  rather  the  v^^ork  of  some  American;   and 
turning  his  face  towards  Dr.  Franklin,  who  was  then  leaning 
on  the  bar  of  the  house,  said  he  fancied  he  had  in  his  eye 
the  person  who  drew  it  up ;  one  of  the  bitterest  and  most  mis- 
chievous  enemies  this   countiy  had  ever  known.'^      He  was 
supported  by  earls  Gower  and  Hillsborough ;   but  more  par- 
ticularly by  the  duke  of  Grafton,  who  objected  to  the  unpar- 
liamentary mode  of  introducing  this  bill.     The  duke  of  Rich- 
mond, earl  of  Shelburne,  and  lord  Camden  spoke  in  its  favor, 
analysing  the  laws  proposed  to  be  repealed  with  great  severity ; 
and  pointing  out,  not  only  the  evils  of  foreign  interference, 
but  the  danger  of  famine  at  home  from  the  discontinuance  of 
supplies  of  corn  from  the  colonies.     A  more  moderate  party, 
consisting  of  the  duke  of  Manchester,  earl  Temple,  and  lord 
Lyttleton,  though  they  objected  to  some  parts  of  the  bill,  were 
averse  to  the  summary  mode  recommended  for  disposing  of 
it,  from  a  regard  to  the  exalted  character  of  the   proposer ; 
and  lord  Temple,  in  the  course  of  his  observations,  attributed 
all  the  evils  to  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act.     During  the  de- 
bate, much  altercation  took  place ;    and  when  some  noble  lord 
mentioned  with  applause  the  candid  proposal  of  a  member  of 
the  administration   for  considering  a  measure   of  such  im- 
portance ;  lord  Dartmouth  rose  again,  and  said,  '  that  having 
subsequently  heard  the  opinions   of  so  many  peers  against 
permitting  the  bill  to  lie  on  the  table,  he  had  altered  his  own, 
and  could  not  accept  the  praise  offered  to  him  for  a  candor 
of  which  he  was  now  ashamed  ;  he  should  therefore  give  his 
voice  for  rejecting  the  plan  immediately.' 

Lord  Chatham,  in  his  reply,  declared  that  the  measure  was 
bis  owTi;  for  if  it  was  so  weak  and  mean  a  thing  as  many  of 
their  lordships  seemed  to  think  it,  no  other  person  ought  to 
share  in  the  censure.  ^  It  has  heretofore  been  reckoned  a  vice 
in  me,'  said  his  lordship,  ^  not  to  be  apt  in  taking  advice  ;  but 
I  scruple  not  to  declare,  that  if  I  were  the  first  minister  of  this 
country,  I  should  not  be  ashamed  of  publicly  calling  to  my 
assistance  a  person  so   perfectly  acquainted  with  American 

^  *  This,'  says  Franklin,  *  drew  the  eyes  of  many  lords  on  me  : 
but  as  I  had  no  inducement  to  take  it  to  myself,  I  kept  my  coun- 
tenance as  immovable  as  if  my  features  had  been  made  of  wood.' 
— Memoirs,  vol*  i.  p.  1.50. 
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affairs,  as  the  gentleman  alluded  to,  and  so  injuriously  reflected 
on.'  He  then  attacked  his  ancient  colleague, and  humble  pioneer, 
the  duke  of  Grafton,  with  severity  ;  and  inveighed  against  the 
■whole  administration,  attributing  their  opposition  to  a  hatred 
of  liberty,  and  want  of  virtue  ;  stigmatising  their  political  con- 
duct as  a  continued  series  of  weakness,  ignorance,  despotism, 
and  corruption.  '  On  reconsideration,  however,'  said  he,  '  I 
must  allow  you  one  merit ;  a  strict  attention  to  your  own  in- 
terests, in  which  view  you  appear  sound  statesmen  and  able 
politicians  :  you  well  know  that  if  the  present  bill  should  pass, 
you  must  instantly  lose  your  places :  who  then  can  wonder, 
that  you  should  negative  any  measure,  which  must  annihilate 
your  power,  deprive  you  of  your  emoluments,  and  at  once 
reduce  you  to  that  state  of  insignificance  for  which  God  and 
nature  designed  you  ? ' 

These  intemperate  animadversions  were  reprobated  as  a  fac- 
tious design  to  embarrass  government  and  obtain  undue 
popularity,  by  earls  Gower  and  Hillsborough,  who  did  not 
doubt  that  endeavors  would  be  made  to  circulate  the  proposed 
bill,  and  inflame  the  public  mind,  both  here  and  in  the  co- 
lonies. The  persons  censured  only  shared  the  fate  of  all  other 
administrations  within  their  recollection  ;  the  noble  lord  having 
uniformly  condemned,  though  he  afterwards  acted  with  them  ; 
and  if  his  age  did  not  form  an  impediment,  he  would  probably 
give  another  proof  of  his  versatility,  by  patronising  the  mea- 
sures which  he  now  so  vehemently  condemned.  Lord  Sand- 
wich's motion  was  carried  by  sixty-one  to  thirty-two. 

On  the  second  of  February,  the  commons  resolved  itself  into 
a  committee  to  take  the  papers  from  America  into  consi- 
deration ;  when  lord  North  re-argued  the  old  topics  of  parlia- 
mentary supremacy,  and  the  injustice  of  American  complaints; 
after  which  he  denounced  the  confederacy  formed  against 
commercial  intercourse  with  England,  and  unfolded  his  plan  of 
coercion :  this  consisted  in  the  transportation  of  a  large  mi- 
litary force  to  the  colonies,  in  a  temporary  act  to  stop  the 
foreign  commerce  of  New  England,  and  in  a  prohibition  of  the 
Americans  from  the  fisheries  of  Newfoundland  until  they 
should  return  to  their  duty :  but  a  declaration  was  annexed, 
that  whenever  that  event  took  place,  their  real  grievances 
should  be  redressed.  His  motion  was  for  an  address  to  his 
majesty;  and  a  spirited  debate  ensued,  after  Mr.  Fox  had 
moved  an  amendment,  censuring  ministers  for  having  rather 
inflamed  than  healed  differences,   and  praying  for  their  dis- 
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missal :  he  descanted  largely  on  the  injustice  of  the  motion, 
predicting  defeat  in  America,  and  ruin  at  home ;  but  the 
amendment  was  negatived  by  an  immense  majority. 

On  the  presentation  of  the  report,  lord  John  Cavendish 
moved  that  the  address  should  be  recommitted  ;  and  in 
the  debate,  the  existence  of  rebellion,  and  the  policy  of  de- 
claring it,  were  discussed ;  a  prominent  part  being  taken  by 
Mr.  Wilkes,  who  had  been  re-elected  for  Middlesex,  and  ad- 
mitted without  opposition  to  his  seat.  '  Who  can  tell,'  he 
said,  ^  whether,  in  consequence  of  this  very  day's  violent  and 
mad  address,  the  scabbard  may  not  be  thrown  away  by  the 
Americans  as  well  as  by  us ;  and  should  success  attend  them, 
whether  in  a  few  years  they  may  not  celebrate  the  glorious  era 
of  the  revolution  of  1775,  as  we  do  that  of  1688?  Success 
crowned  the  generous  efforts  of  our  forefathers  for  freedom  ; 
else  they  had  died  on  the  scaffold  as  traitors  and  rebels ;  and 
the  period  of  our  history,  which  does  us  most  honor,  would 
have  been  deemed  a  rebellion  against  lawful  authority,  not  a 
resistance  sanctioned  by  all  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  and  the 
expulsion  of  a  tyrant.'  In  reply,  it  was  observed,  that  the 
present  important  crisis  had  been  produced,  not  more  by  the 
restless  spirit  of  the  colonists,  than  by  a  zeal  for  their  cause, 
and  a  seditious  spirit  exhibited  at  home.  The  proceedings  of 
the  Americans  evidently  tended  to  independence,  and  a  future 
age  might  perhaps  see  them  successful ;  but  it  was  our  duty 
by  care  and  vigilance  to  prevent  the  evil  day  from  arriving  in 
our  time,  and  affixing  an  indelible  stain  on  the  present  age. 

Lord  North,  who  had  exhibited  signs  of  irresolution  re- 
specting coercive  measures,  by  stating  his  readiness  to  repeal 
the  tea-duty,  if  that  would  satisfy  the  colonists,  now  showed 
still  greater  hesitation  :  he  disclaimed  the  taxation  of  America 
as  an  act  of  his  administration,  and  traced  it  to  the  duke 
of  Grafton ;  adding,  that  the  quarrel  would  be  terminated  if 
the  constitutional  right  of  supremacy  were  conceded  to  Great 
Britain.^  The  motion  for  recommitment  was  negatived  by 
288  to  105. 

A  conference  being  held  on  the  address,  lord  Dartmouth 
moved  that  the  lords  should  concur  in  it ;  and  on  this  motion 
the  previous  question  was  demanded.  A  long  but  animated 
debate  ensued,  in  which  lord  Mansfield  took  a  conspicuous 
part,  combating  the  arguments  of  those  who  contended  that 
the  Americans   aimed  only  at  an  exemption  from  taxation  : 

8  Adolphus,  vol.  ii.  p.  197. 
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after  which  he  minutely  analysed  the  declarations  of  congress, 
and  the  acts  of  parliament  of  which  they  complained  ;  proving 
that  to  annul  any,  except  those  relating  to  taxes,  would  be  a 
complete  renunciation  of  sovereignty :  he  argued,  from  the 
documents  before  the  house,  that  the  Americans  were  in  a 
state  of  rebellion;  and  condemned  the  taxes  imposed  in  1767, 
as  the  origin  of  the  present  troubles ;  for  they  had  thrown  the 
colonies  into  a  ferment,  and  injured  British  commerce,  by 
furnishing  the  Americans  with  a  temptation  to  smuggle. 

Lord  Camden  disclaimed  all  participation  in  the  law  for 
taxing  America;  and  the  duke  of  Grafton  took  this  oppor- 
tunity of  publicly  testifying  that  he  was  not  the  author  of  the 
measure ;  perhaps  it  was  contrary  to  his  judgment ;  but,  in 
opposition  to  lord  Camden,  he  asserted,  that  every  cabinet 
minister  who  acted  in  that  capacity,  when  a  law  was  passed, 
should  equally  share  the  censure  or  applause  resxilting  from 
its  defects  or  merits.  The  earl  of  Shelburne  expressed  a  hope 
that  the  day  of  retribution  would  arrive,  and  the  author  of  the 
present  dangerous  measures  be  discovered ;  at  the  same  time 
he  declared,  from  his  own  knowlege,  that  neither  the  duke  of 
Grafton  nor  lord  Camden  approved  of  the  plan  of  taxing 
America.  After  very  high  words  between  the  noble  earl  and 
lord  Mansfield,  who  was  also  attacked  by  the  duke  of  Rich- 
mond, this  indecorous  debate  was  terminated  by  the  house 
agreeing  to  the  address  of  the  commons.  The  king's  answer 
was  accompanied  by  a  message  to  the  commons,  recom- 
mending an  augmentation  of  forces  by  sea  and  land  ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  2000  additional  seamen  and  4383  soldiers 
were  voted  :  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  the  probability  of 
foreign  interference  was  not  overlooked ;  and  captain  Wal- 
singham  asserted,  that  of  seventy-five  sail  of  the  line  in  the 
ports  of  France,  one  half  were  manned  and  fit  for  service. 

In  pursuance  of  his  plan,  lord  North,  on  the  tenth  of 
Februaiy,  produced  a  bill  for  restraining  the  commerce  of 
New  England,  considering  himself  fully  justified  in  this  mea- 
sure by  the  rebellious  state  of  that  country,  and  by  the  anti- 
commercial  resolutions  of  its  inhabitants.  An  exception  was 
made  in  favor  of  individuals,  who  should  obtain  from  the 
governors  of  certain  provinces  certificates  of  good  conduct, 
and  subscribe  a  test  acknowleging  the  supremacy  of  parlia- 
ment. 

A  strong  opposition  was  made  to  the  bill  in  both  houses,  on 
the  score  of  confounding  the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  of 
destroying  a  trade  which  perhaps  never  could  be  recovered, 
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of  cruelly  starving  whole  provinces,  and  thus  irritating  the 
Americans  to  withhold  debts  due  to  British  merchants.  The 
marquis  of  Rockingham  went  so  far  as  to  compare  the  conduct 
of  the  ministry  to  that  of  general  Rosen  at  the  siege  of  Derry  ; 
who,  to  reduce  the  garrison,  collected  the  wives,  children,  and 
aged  parents  of  the  besieged  under  the  walls,  to  perish  there 
by  famine,  or  by  the  sword  if  they  attempted  to  retreat. 

The  partisans  of  ministry  denied  these  imputations,  and 
were  far  from  thinking  themselves  driven  to  a  necessity  of  so 
acting:  in  both  houses  gross  reflections  were  cast  on  the 
American  character,  courage,  and  resources ;  followed  by  a  vain 
boasting  of  that  insuperable  power  of  the  parent  state,  which  in 
the  event  was  found  unequal  to  the  contest.  *  Suppose  the 
colonies  to  abound  in  men,'  exclaimed  lord  Sandwich  ;  '  of  what 
importance  is  the  fact?  They  are  raw,  undisciplined,  and 
cowardly.  I  wish,  instead  of  40,000  or  50,000  of  these 
brave  fellows,  they  would  produce  200,000 :  the  more  the 
better ;  the  easier  would  be  the  conquest :  if  they  did  not  run 
away,  they  would  starve  themselves  into  compliance  with  our 
measures.'  Not  only  was  this  bill  sanctioned  by  large  majori- 
ties, but  another  also  passed  very  soon  after  it,  laying  similar 
restrictions  on  the  provinces  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  South  Carolina ;  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  as  much  in  a  state  of  rebellion  as  those  of  New  Eng- 
land. 

On  the  twentieth  of  February,  and  while  the  restraining  bill 
was  still  in  suspense,  lord  North,  to  the  surprise  of  opposi- 
tion, and  of  many  among  his  own  adherents,  brought  forward 
in  committee  a  pacific  motion  for  healing  all  differences  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  America.  As  a  report  of  his  intention 
had  been  widely  circulated,  the  house  was  very  crowded,  and 
the  members  full  of  expectation.  It  is  said,  that  the  Bedford 
party,  who  were  inimical  to  America,  and  urgent  for  severe 
measures,  began  to  exclaim  against  the  minister  on  account  of 
his  political  vacillation  ;  that  they  even  began  to  count  voices 
for  the  purpose  of  negativing  his  motion,  and  throwing  him  out 
of  administration  :  his  friends  were  therefore  alarmed  for  him ; 
much  whispering  took  place ;  and  it  was  suspected  that  the 
motion,  when  made,  was  somewhat  different  from  that  which 
was  originally  intended  :^  it  ran  as  follows  : — '  That  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  committee,  that  when  the  governor,  council,  and 
assembly,  or  general  court  of  his  majesty's  provincjes  or  colo- 

^  See  Memoirs  of  Franklin,  vol.  i.  p.  525. 
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nies,  shall  propose  to  make  provision,  according  to  their 
respective  conditions,  circumstances,  and  situations,  for  contri- 
buting their  proportion  to  the  common  defence,  such  proportion 
to  be  raised  under  the  authority  of  the  general  court  or  general 
assembly  of  such  province  or  colony,  and  disposable  by  parlia- 
ment ;  and  shall  engage  to  make  provision  also  for  the  support 
of  the  civil  government,  and  administration  of  justice  in  such 
province  or  colony; — it  will  be  proper,  if  such  proposal  shall  be 
approved  by  his  majesty  in  parliament,  and  for  so  long  as  such 
provision  shall  be  made  accordingly,  to  forbear,  in  respect  of 
such  province  or  colony,  to  levy  any  duties,  tax,  or  assessment, 
or  to  impose  any  farther  duty,  tax,  or  assessment,  except  only 
such  duties  as  it  may  be  expedient  to  impose  for  the  regulation 
of  commerce  :  the  net  produce  of  the  duties  last  mentioned  to 
be  carried  to  the  account  of  such  province,  colony,  or  planta- 
tion exclusively/ 

'  These  terms,'  said  his  lordship,  '  being  such  as  in  the  hour 
of  victory  would  be  good  and  just,  are  a  test  to  the  Ame- 
ricans of  their  pretensions  :  if  their  ostensible  causes  of  oppo- 
sition be  real,  they  must  agree  with  our  proposals  ;  if  they  do 
not,  they  will  be  indisputably  shown  to  have  other  views,  and 
to  be  actuated  by  other  motives.  To  offer  terms  of  peace  is 
wise  and  humane ;  if  the  colonists  reject  them,  their  blood 
must  be  on  their  own  heads.' 

In  the  long  and  desultory  debate  that  ensued,  lord  North 
met  with  strong  support  from  governor  Pownal,  who  professed 
himself  as  independent  of  the  minister  as  he  was  unconnected 
with  opposition.  He  traced  the  origin  of  the  present  quarrel 
to  a  congress  at  Albany  in  1754,  at  which  he  was  present :  he 
had  always  in  both  countries  recommended  such  a  mode  of 
conduct  as  he  thought  calculated  to  prevent  a  rupture,  but  had 
the  misfortune  to  find  his  counsel  disregarded.  He  now  saw  the 
colonists  resisting  all  government  derived  from  the  crown  and 
parliament,  opposing  rights  which  they  had  ever  acknowleged, 
and  arraying  themselves  in  arms  against  Great  Britain  :  under 
such  circumstances,  he  could  not  deny  the  necessity  which  im- 
pelled this  country  to  assume  a  hostile  attitude  :  but  though  he 
acquiesced  in  the  measures  of  government,  he  looked  forward 
to  pacification,  and  hailed  the  present  proposition  as  the  dawn 
of  peace. 

Mr,  Fox  exulted  in  the  retrograde  movement  of  the  minister, 
from  scenes  of  violence  and  war,  to  the  paths  of  peace ;  and 
attributed  this  change  to  the  perseverance  of  a  firm  and  spirited 
opposition :  still  he  questioned  the  sincerity  of  the  motion  now 
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made  ;  as  it  exhibited  two  faces  :  to  the  Americans  it  offered  a 
semblance  of  reconciliation,  but  to  the  advocates  of  British 
supremacy  it  exhibited  a  resolution  never  to  abandon  that  ob- 
ject. This  conduct  would  alienate  the  minister's  friends  ;  whilst 
those  who  sincerely  desired  peace  ^would  not  trust  his  specious 
offers  ;  and  the  Americans  would  reject  them  with  disdain. 

The  principal  objection  to  the  motion  arose  from  its  dis- 
agreement with  the  address,  by  which  lord  North  was  embar- 
rassed :  at  length,  however,  the  apparent  contradiction  was  re- 
conciled by  Sir  Gilbert  Elliott,  who  observed  that  the  address 
contained  two  correspondent  lines  of  conduct ;  the  one  tending 
to  repress  rebellion,  for  which  measures  of  restriction  had  been 
resorted  to ;  the  other  offering  indulgence  to  those  that  would 
return  to  their  duty :  this  in  the  address  was  necessarily  inti- 
mated in  general  and  vague  terms ;  but  was  so  far  from  being 
contradictory  to  it,  that  without  it  the  plan  adopted  at  the 
beginning  of  the  session  would  be  defective  and  unjust. 

Colonel  Barre  attacked  the  minister  on  the  ridiculous  situa- 
tion from  which  he  was  extricated  by  Sir  Gilbert  Elliott ;  and 
his  motion,  as  founded  on  that  abominable  maxim,  divide  et 
impera.  This  was  to  divide  the  Americans,  and  dissolve  their 
generous  union  in  defence  of  their  rights  :  but  they  were  not  to 
be  caught  with  such  a  bait.  Mr.  Burke  declared  that  the  pre- 
sent measure  was  mean  without  being  conciliatory;  that  it 
was  a  far  more  oppressive  mode  of  taxation  than  that  hitherto 
adopted ;  for  it  made  no  determinate  demand :  the  colonies 
were  to  be  held  in  durance  by  troops  and  fleets,  until  singly 
and  separately  they  should  offer  to  contribute  to  a  service  they 
could  not  know,  in  a  proportion  they  could  not  guess,  on  a 
standard  which  they  were  so  far  from  being  able  to  ascertain, 
that  parliament  had  not  ventured  to  hint  at  the  scope  of  their 
expectations.  He  compared  this  conduct  to  the  tyranny  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  who  ordered  the  assemblies  of  his  wise  men, 
on  pain  of  death,  not  only  to  interpret,  but  to  tell  him  the  sub- 
ject of  a  dream  which  he  had  forgotten.  Every  benefit,  natural 
and  political,  must  be  acquired  in  the  order  of  things,  and  in 
its  proper  season  :  revenue  from  free  people  must  be  the  con- 
sequence, not  the  condition  of  peace :  if  this  order  were  in- 
verted, neither  peace  nor  revenue  could  be  obtained. 

On  the  report  of  the  committee  being  presented,  the  debate 
was  renewed;  but  the  resolution  was  agreed  to.  The  plan  itself 
appears  to  have  been  commendable  in  this ;  that  it  did  not 
compromise  the  dignity  of  the  parent  state,  or  require  abject 
submission  from  the  colonists :  acquiescence  was  hov^^ever  pro- 
bably expected  by  neither  party ;  and  the  opposition  deemed 
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the  present  a  good  occasion  for  them  to  put  forth  a,  plan  of 
conciliation,  the  terms  of  which  might,  by  comparison,  cast  a 
censure  on  that  of  the  minister.  The  task  of  drawing  up 
such  a  proposition  was  committed  to  Mr.  Burke,  as  a  person 
qualified  for  it  by  his  enlarged  principles  of  philosophy,  his 
genuine  philanthropy,  and  his  political  wisdom  ;  whilst  he  was 
especially  pointed  out  by  his  connexion  with  America,  as  colo- 
nial agent  for  New  York,  and  by  the  seat  he  occupied  as  re- 
presentative of  Bristol,  at  this  time  the  second  city  in  the 
British  empire. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  March  this  accomplished  states- 
man brought  forward  his  memorable  articles,  thirteen  in  num- 
ber, as  the  means  of  restoring  tranquillity :  these  went  to  re- 
peal many  acts  of  parliament  and  to  reform  many  regulations  ; 
but  the  foundation  on  which  the  whole  rested,  was  the  mode 
of  raising  a  revenue  from  the  colonists,  through  grants  and 
aids  by  resolutions  in  their  general  assemblies.    He  introduced 
this  plan  by  a  speech,  which,  after  all  due  allowance  to  be 
made  for  the  spirit  of  party,  may  be  considered  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  eloquent  pleading  recorded  in  history.    In 
the  opening  of  it,  Mr.  Burke  took  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
state  of  Britain,  as  connected  with  America ;  and  acknowleged 
the  difficulty  which  he  felt  in  advancing  any  proposition  for 
permanent  tranquillity :  anger  and  violence,  daily  increasing, 
were  hastening  towards  an  alienation  of  the  colonies  :  his  pro- 
position was  peace ;  not  peace  through  the  means  of  war ;  not 
peace  to  be  hunted  through   the   labyrinth  of  intricate   and 
endless  negociations ;  not  peace  to  rise  out  of  universal  discord, 
fomented    from  principle  in   all  parts  of   the   empire;    not 
peace  to  depend  on  the  judicial  determination  of  perplexing 
questions,  or  precision  in  marking  the  shadowy  boundaries  of  a 
complex  government;  but  simple  peace,  sought  for  in  the  spirit 
of  peace,  and  laid  in  principles  purely  pacific. — '  I  propose,' 
said  he,  ^by  removing  the  ground  of  difference,  and  by  re- 
storing the  former  unsuspecting  confidence  of  the  colonies  in 
the  mother  country,  to  give  permanent  satisfaction   to  your 
people ;  and,  far  from  a  scheme  of  ruling  by  discord,  to  recon- 
cile them  to  each  other  in  the  same  act,  and  by  the  bond  of  the 
very  same  interest,  which  reconciles  them  to  British  govern- 
ment.' He  declared  that  his  plan  of  conciliation  was  founded  on 
the  sure  and  solid  basis  of  experience ;  that  neither  the  chimeras 
of  imagination,  nor  abstract  ideas  of  right,  nor  mere  general 
theories  of  government  ought  to  be  attended  to.     Taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  acquiescence  of  the  house  in  the  late  ministerial 
plan,  to  infer,  as  from  an  established  principle,  that  colonial 
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complaints  were  not  without  foundation ;  that  conciliation  was 
admissible  previous  to  concession ;  and  to  conclude  that  the 
proposals  ought  to  originate  with  Britain; — he  entered  into  a 
copious  display  and  elucidation  of  his  subject.     Dwelling  on 
the  enlarged  population  of  America,  and  the  increased   im- 
portance of  her  trade  both  in  exports  and  imports,  he  mentioned 
the  astonishing  fact,  that  during  the  present  century  the  amount 
of  those  exports  to  Britain  had  risen  from  £570,000  to  upward 
of  £6,000,000  annually.    Animated  by  this  view  of  their  great 
and  growing  prosperity,  and  pursuing  the  colonists  in  imagi- 
nation into  every  quarter  of  the  globe  where  their  active  and 
ardent  genius  had  found  the  means  of  exertion,  he  exclaimed, 
in  a  lofty  strain  of  eloquence, — *  Whilst  we  follow  them  into 
the  north  amongst  mountains  of  ice,  whilst  we  behold  them 
penetrating  the  deepest  recesses  of  Hudson's-bay,  whilst  we 
are  looking  for  them  beneath  the  arctic  circle,  they  have  per- 
vaded the  antipodes,  and  engaged  under  the  frozen  serpent  of 
the  south :  nor  is  the  equinoctial  heat  more  discouraging  to 
them  than  the  accumulated  winter  of  the  poles :  whilst  some 
of  them  strike  the  harpoon  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  others  pur- 
sue their  gigantic  toils  on  the  shores  of  the  Brazils,     There  is 
no  climate  that  is  not  a  witness  of  their  labors.     When  I  con- 
template these  things  ;  when  I  know  they  owe  little  or  nothing 
to  any  care  of  ours  ;  but  that  they  have  arrived  at  this  perfec- 
tion through  a  wise  and  salutary  neglect ;  I  feel  the  pride  of 
power  and  the  presumption  of  wisdom  die  away  within  me ; 
and  I  pardon  every  thing  to  their  spirit  of  liberty.'     In  the 
character  of  the  Americans,  he  contended  that  the  love  of  free- 
dom was  the  predominant  feature;    a  fierce  love  of  liberty, 
rendered  jealous,  suspicious,  restive,  and  intractable,  by  the 
appearance,  of  an  attempt  to  wrest  from  them  by  force,  or  shuffle 
from  them  by  chicane,  the  only  advantage  which  in  their  esti- 
mation gave  a  value  to  life  :  and  he  affirmed  that  government, 
to  be  beneficial,  or  even  practicable,  must  be  adapted  to  the 
feelings,  habits,  and  received  opinions  of  the  people;  that  all 
schemes  which  had  been  or  could  be  proposed,  without  due 
regard  to  these  concerns,  would  be  found  ineffectual  and  dan- 
gerous :    distance  also    fi:om  the    seat  of  government  was  a 
consideration  of  great  importance. — '  Three  thousand  miles  of 
ocean,'  he  exclaimed,  '  lie  between  you  and  your   subjects  ! 
This  is  a  powerful  principle  in  the  natural   constitution  of 
things  for  weakening  government,  of  which  no  contrivance  can 
destroy  the  effect:  seas  roll,  and  months  pass,  between  the 
order  and  the  execution  :  you  have  indeed  winged  messengers 
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of  vengeance,  who  carry  your  bolts  to  the  remotest  verge  of  the 
sea ;  but  there  a  power  steps  in,  which  limits  the  arrogance  of 
the  raging  passions,  and  says,  '  Hither  shall  thou  go,  and  no 
farther.'  Who  are  you,  that  you  should  fret  and  bite  the 
chains  of  nature  ?  Nothing  worse  happens  to  you  than  to  all 
nations  possessing  extensive  empire  ;  and  it  happens  in  all  the 
forms  into  which  empire  can  be  thrown  :  in  large  bodies  the 
circulation  of  pouer  must  be  less  at  the  extremities :  Nature 
herself  has  said  it :  the  Turk  cannot  govern  Egypt  as  he  go- 
verns Thrace,  nor  has  he  the  same  dominion  in  the  Crimea 
and  Algiers  which  he  has  at  Brusa  and  Smyrna :  despotism 
itself  is  obliged  to  truck  and  huckster :  the  sultan  gets  such 
obedience  as  he  can  :  he  governs  with  a  loose  rein,  that  he  may 
govern  at  all :  Spain  in  her  American  provinces  submits  to  this 
immutable  condition,  the  eternal  law  of  extensive  and  de- 
tached empire.'  From  these  investigations,  he  proceeded  to 
examine  the  means  by  which  a  new  government  had  been  esta- 
blished without  the  ordinary  artificial  means  of  a  positive  con- 
stitution, better  observed  than  the  ancient  government  in  its 
most  fortunate  periods ;  and  yet  formed  in  the  midst  of 
anarchy.  Against  the  daring  and  stubborn  spirit  which  could 
achieve  such  a  prodigy,  only  three  modes  of  proceeding  could 
be  found  to  change  it ; — by  removing  the  causes  ;  by  prosecuting 
it  as  criminal ;  or  by  complying  with  it  as  necessary.  To  alter 
those  causes  which  were  moral,  he  pronounced  no  less  imprac- 
ticable than  to  remove  those  which  were  natural.  The  second 
mode  was  too  vast  for  his  ideas  of  jurisprudence  :  he  confessed 
that  he  was  not  acquainted  with  the  method  of  drawing  up  an 
indictment  against  a  whole  people ;  he  could  not  insult  and 
ridicule  the  feelings  of  millions  of  his  fellow-creatures ;  he  was 
not  ripe  to  pass  sentence  on  the  gravest  public  bodies,  entrusted 
with  magistracy  of  great  authority  and  dignity,  and  charged 
with  the  safety  of  their  fellow  citizens  on  the  same  title  with 
himself:  he  really  thought,  for  a  wise  man,  this  was  not  judi- 
cious ;  for  a  sober  man,  not  decent;  for  a  mind  tinctured  with 
humanity,  not  mild  or  merciful  :  nor  were  the  criminations 
hitherto  adopted  attended  with  a  correspondent  effect :  Mas- 
sachussetts-bay  was  declared  in  rebellion ;  but  no  individual 
was  convicted  or  even  apprehended  :  measures  of  coercion 
were  resorted  to,  rather  resembling  qualified  hostility  against 
an  independent  power,  than  the  punishment  of  rebellious  sub- 
jects. Conciliation  and  concession  then  alone  remained  :  the 
colonies  complained  of  being  taxed  in  a  parliament  where  they 
were  not  represented :  if  they  were  to  be  satisfied,  it  was  by 
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giving  them  the  boon  they  asked  ;  not  another  of  a  kind  totally 
different,  but  which  might  be  thought  better  for  them.  He  de- 
precated all  discussion  on  the  right,  as  foreign  from  the  ques- 
tion, which  related  merely  to  expediency :  whether  the  grant 
of  money  was  a  private  power  reserved  out  of  the  general  trust 
of  government,  and  how  far  mankind  in  all  forms  of  polity 
were  entitled  to  an  exercise  of  that  right  by  the  charter  of 
nature ;  or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  a  right  of  taxation  was 
involved  in  the  general  principle  of  legislation,  and  inseparable 
from  the  ordinary  supreme  power ; — '  these,'  he  said,  '  are  deep 
questions,  where  great  names  militate  against  each  other ;  where 
reason  is  perplexed,  and  an  appeal  to  authorities  only  thickens 
the  confusion  :  for  high  and  revered  authorities  lift  up  their 
heads  on  both  sides ;  and  there  is  no  sure  footing  in  the  middle  : 
this  is,  in  the  language  of  Milton, — 

A  gulf  profound,  as  that  Serbonian  bog, 
'Twixt  Damietta  and  mount  Casius  old, 
Where  armies  whole  have  sunk.' 

He  disclaimed,  therefore,  any  intention  to  decide  on  the  ques- 
tion of  right,  and  wished  to  consider  solely  the  question  of 
policy.  Without  inquiring  whether  they  had  a  right  to  render 
a  people  miserable,  he  asked  whether  it  was  not  their  in- 
terest to  make  them  happy  ;  and  instead  of  taking  the  opinion 
of  a  lawyer  on  what  they  might  do,  he  thought  it  more  con- 
sonant with  reason,  humanity,  and  justice,  to  consult  what 
they  ought  to  do  in  an  emergency  like  the  present.  The  colo- 
nies, as  they  had  hitherto  been  governed,  were  living  monu- 
ments of  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  :  the  only  method  of 
governing  them  with  safety  or  advantage,  was  by  admitting 
them  to  an  interest  in  our  constitution,  and  by  recording  that 
admission  in  the  journals  of  parliament ;  to  give  them  as  strong 
an  assurance  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  would  allow,  that  we 
mean  for  ever  to  adhere  to  the  system  originally  established. 
The  idea  of  governing  by  force  he  reprobated,  as  gross  in  its 
conception,  uncertain  in  its  effects,  and  ruinous  even  in  its  suc- 
cess. In  conformity  with  these  principles,  parliament  must  re- 
vert to  the  ancient  constitutional  policy  of  the  kingdom,  which 
established  taxation  in  America  by  grant,  and  not  by  impo- 
sition ;  which  recognised  the  legal  competency  of  the  colonial 
assemblies  for  the  support  of  the  civil  government  in  time  of 
peace,  and  for  public  aids  in  time  of  war. 

In  explanation  and  vindication  of  this  long-established  po- 
licy, he  pleaded  the  unrepresented  state  of  the  colonies,  and  the 
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injustice  of  taxing  them  by  a  British  parliament.  Distance 
prevented  their  sending  deputies  to  England ;  and  they  had 
general  assemblies  of  their  own,  legally  authorised  to  raise 
taxes  :  those  assemblies  had  frequently  granted  large  subsidies 
to  the  king,  which  had  been  found  a  more  agreeable  and  bene- 
ficial manner  of  forwarding  the  public  service  than  acts  of 
parliament ;  and  he  maintained,  that  a  larger  fund  would  be 
derived  from  prosperous  gratitude,  than  could  be  obtained  from 
compulsive  oppression. 

'  What  is  the  soil  or  climate,'  he  asked,  '  whose  experience 
has  not  uniformly  proved,  that  the  voluntary  flow  of  heaped- 
up  plenty,  bursting  from  the  weight  of  its  own  rich  luxuriance, 
has  ever  run  with  a  more  copious  stream  of  revenue,  than 
could  be  squeezed  from  the  dry  husks  of  oppressed  indigence, 
by  the  straining  of  all  the  political  machinery  in  the  world  ? ' 

He  declared,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  utter  impossibility  of 
our  receiving  a  revenue  in  England,  transmitted  from  America  ; 
and  argued,  from  the  example  of  Bengal,  where  the  sums  re- 
ceived in  taxes  were  refunded  by  loan,  that  no  fiscal  emolument 
could  be  expected  from  a  distant  country.  '  Bengal  was  pe- 
culiarly qualified  to  produce  and  transmit  wealth  ;  America 
had  no  such  aptitudes  :  if  she  gave  taxable  objects,  on  which 
to  lay  duties  here,  and  a  surplus  by  a  foreign  sale  of  her  com- 
modities, she  performed  her  part  to  the  British  revenue.  With 
regard  to  her  own  internal  establishments,  she  might,  and  doubt- 
less would,  contribute  in  moderation ;  nor  ought  she  to  be 
permitted  to  exhaust  herself :  magnanimity  in  politics  is  not 
seldom  the  truest  wisdom  ;  and  a  great  empire  and  little  minds 
go  ill  together.  If  we  are  conscious  of  our  situation,  and  glow 
with  zeal  to  fill  our  place  as  becomes  our  station,  we  ought  to 
elevate  our  minds  to  the  greatness  of  that  trust  to  which  the 
order  of  Providence  has  called  us.  By  adverting  to  the  dignity 
of  this  high  calling,  our  ancestors  have  turned  a  savage  wilder- 
ness into  a  glorious  empire,  and  have  made  the  most  exten- 
sive and  the  only  honorable  conquests  ;  not  by  destroying,  but 
by  promoting,  the  wealth,  the  number,  and  the  happiness  of  the 
human  race.  Let  us  get  an  American  revenue  as  we  have  got 
an  American  empire  :  English  privileges  have  made  it  all  that 
it  is ;  English  privileges  alone  will  make  it  all  it  can  be.' 

These  propositions  of  Mr.  Burke  were  vigorously  combated 
by  the  ministerial  party,  who  stood  on  the  necessity  of  op- 
posing all  unconstitutional  claims ;  and  who  farther  insisted, 
that  no  body  of  men,  except  parliament  alone,  could  levy 
money  for  the  use  of  the  crown  :   it  was  argued  therefore  that 
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an  adoption  of  the  plan  suggested  might  subject  a  minister  to 
impeachment :  when  we  farther  consider  that  pride  of  power, 
which  will  scarcely  ever  yield  as  long  ae  it  supposes  itself  able  to 
compel,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  that  Mr.  Burke's  measure 
was  rejected.  Failing  with  the  commons,  he  appealed  to  the 
public,  by  printing  his  speech ;  but  while  this  was  read,  ad- 
mired, and  forgotten,  a  defence  of  American  taxation  from  the 
charge  of  tyranny,  published  by  his  friend  Dr.  Johnson,  found 
a  much  readier  entrance  into  the  hearts  of  a  people  predisposed 
to  admit  his  arguments.'"  A  few  days  afterwards,  Mr.  Hartley, 
a  respectable  member  of  opposition,  attempted  another  con- 
ciliatory project,  by  moving,  '  that  letters  of  requisition  should 
be  issued,  agreeably  to  ancient  precedents,  under  authority  of 
the  crown,  with  a  view  to  procure  a  permanent  and  voluntary 
contribution  from  the  several  colonies  towards  the  general  ex- 
penses of  the  empire  ; '  but  the  motion  was  negatived  without 
a  division. 

At  this  period,  the  livery  of  London,  or  rather  a  minority, 
by  which  its  proceedings  were  often  guided,  attempted  to  turn 
the  royal  counsels  by  an  address,  containing  a  remonstrance, 
isyhich  was  distinguished  by  the  circumstance  of  its  presenta- 
tion by  Mr,  Wilkes,  who  had  been  elected  to  the  dignity  of 
lord  mayor.  In  this  document  the  citizens  of  London  de- 
clared their  abhorrence  of  the  measures  which  had  been  and 
were  then  pursued,  to  the  oppression  of  their  fellow  subjects 
in  the  colonies.  Not  deceived  by  the  specious  artifice  of 
calling  despotism  dignity,  they  said  they  plainly  perceived 
that  the  t  real  purpose  was  to  establish  arbitrary  power  over 
all:  America ;  these  measures,  they  affirmed,  were  carried 
into  execution  by  the  same  fatal  corruption  which  had  enabled 
his  majesty's  ministers  to  wound  the  peace,  and  violate  the 
constitution  of  this  country .  '  Your  petitioners,  therefore,  do 
most  earnestly  entreat  your  majesty  to  dismiss  immediately, 
and  fpr  ever,  from  your  councils,  those  advisers,  as  the  first 
step  towards  a  redress  of  grievances  which  alarm  and  afflict 
your  whole  people.'     The  king's  answer  was  delivered  in  a 

1*  In  this  piece  he  defended  eoloniel  subordination  on  the  prin- 
ciple^  of  the  law  of  nations  ;  and  maintaiiled  that  the  colonists,  by 
their  Bituatjon,  Ijecame  possessed  of  such  advantages  as  were 
more  than  equivalent  to  their  right  of  voting,  for  representatives 
in  parliament :  he  ridiculed  the  distinction  between  internal 
taxation  and  commercial  regulations ;  and  argued,  that  as  the 
parliament  may  enact  for  America  a  law  of  capital  punishment,  it 
may  therefore  establish  a  mode  and  proportion  of  tajtation. 
ENG.  XV.  » 
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tone  of  marked  emotion,  io  the  following  effect: — '  It  is  with 
the  utmost  astonishment  that  I  find  any  of  my  subjects  ca- 
pable of  encouraging  the  i-ebellious  disposition  which  unhap- 
pily exists  in  some  of  my  colonies  in  North  America.  Havijig 
intire  confidence  in  my  parliament,  the  great  council  of  the 
nation.  I  will  steadily  pursue  those  measures  which  they  have 
recommended.,  for  the  support  of  the  constitutional  rights  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  protection  of  the  commercial  interests  of 
my  kingdoms.'  The  lord  mayor  was  prevented  from  replying 
by  an  intimation  from  the  lord  in  waiting ;  and  in  a  few  days 
aher,  notice  was  sent,  that  the  king  would  not  receive  any  ad- 
dress on  the  throne  from  the  city,  except  in  its  corporate  ca- 
pacity :  this  gave  an  opportunity  to  Mr.  Wilkes  of  raising 
a  new  contest. 

Attempts  v/ere  made  in  both  houses  to  procure  a  repeal  oi. 
the  act  for  settling  the  government  of  Canada,  but  without 
effect.  Alderman  Sawbridge  did  not  forget  his  annual  motion 
for  shortening  the  duration  of  parliaments,  in  which  he  was 
isupported  by  Mr.  Wilkes,  who  also  applied,  but  in  vain,  to 
nbtain  a  revision  of  proceedings  regarding  his  election  for  Mid- 
dlesex. On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Gilbert,  a  committee  was 
appointed,  March  27,  to  consider  the  poor  laws ;  and  in  con- 
secpience  of  a  message  from  his  majesty,  Buckingham-house 
was  purchased,  and  settled  on  the  queen,  in  lieu  of  Somerset- 
house,  which  was  converted  into  public  offices.  The  session 
closed  with  business  of  finance:  the  amount  of  the  supplies  for 
1775  was  £4,307,450;  and  £1,000,000  of  three  per  cent, 
•annuities  was  paid  off  at  eighty-eight  per  cent.  £1,250,000 
ijxchequer  bills  were  discharged,  and  new  bills  to  an  equaS 
amount  issued :  the  land  tax  was  continued  at  three  shillings 
in  the  pound  ;  and  the  total  of  ways  and  means,  exclusive  of 
exchequer  bills,  but  including  the  £1,000,000  of  national  debt 
discharged,  was  £5,309,246.'"* 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  May  his  majesty  prorogued  the  par- 
liament,  after  expressing  his  satisfaction  at  the  conduct  the^ 
had  pursued,  an(i  auguring  the  happiest  results  from  their  wise 
JHi4  salutary  raeasuies. 

Tlie  die  indeed  was  now  cast ;  and  the  contest  between  Eng- 
land and  her  transatlantic  coJonies  was  unavoidably  to  be 
decided  by  ti»e  sword.  Dr.  Franklin,  who  had  been  lately  en- 
garged  in  some  fruitless  attempts  at  conciliation  by  persons  t^i 
rank  and  authority,  but  wa?;  looked  on  by  the  government 

"  History  of  Lord  North's  Administration,  p.  203. 
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with  a  suspicious  eye,  embarked  rather  hastily,  in  March,  tor 
that  country  which  was  about  to  profit  so  largely  by  his  diplo- 
matic talents.  On  the  evening  before  his  departure  from 
London,  he  had  a  long  interview  with  Mr.  Burke ;  when  he 
expressed  considerable  regret  for  the  calamities  which  he  antici- 
pated as  the  consequence  of  ministerial  resolutions,  professing 
that  nothing  could  give  him  more  pain  than  tlie  separation  of 
the  colonies  from  the  mother  country,  under  whose  rule  Ame- 
rica had  enjoyed  so  many  happy  days.  Mr.  Lee  was  left  as 
colonial  agent  in  his  room. 

The  attention  of  all  the  European  states  was  strongly  drawn 
to  a  dispute  so  important  in  its  results.  That  jealousy,  which 
began  to  be  entertained  of  the  pre-eminence  of  Great  Britam 
and  of  its  great  prosperity,  inclined  most  of  them  to  view  tiie 
rupture  with  satisfaction,  and  to  anticipate  consequences 
disastrous  to  the  parent  state :  her  proceedings  were  generally 
considered  as  warranting  such  expectations ;  and  we  find  them 
thus  commented  on  by  that  keen  politician,  Frederic  of 
Prussia :-— '  It  is  a  difficult  thing,'  said  he,  addressing  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman  at  his  court,  '  to  govern  men  by  force  at  such  a 
distance :  if  the  Americans  should  be  beaten,  which  appears 
rather  problematical,  still  it  will  be  next  to  impossible  to  con- 
tinue drawing  from  them  a  revenue  by  taxation.  If  you  intend 
conciliation  with  America,  some  of  your  measures  are  too 
rough ;  if  you  intend  its  subjection,  they  are  too  gentle.'  '^ 


enc 
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tirerez  bien  de  I'affaire  j  mais  elle  me  paroit  un  peu  epineuse/ 
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GEORGE   III.   (continued.)— 1775 

Spirit  of  the  colonies,  especially  that  of  Massachusaetts — Expe- 
dition to  seize  stores  at  Salem- -AfFair  of  Lexington — Formation 
ofanaimyb..  the  provincials,  and  other  measures — Arrival  of 
lord  North's  conciiiatory  propositions — Conduct  of  Pennsylvams 
and  other  states — Meeting  of  thtj  general  congress,  and  mea- 
sures adopted — Reinforcements  tsent  from  England — General 
Gage's  proclamation — Preparations  for  hostilities — Battle  of 
Bunker's-hill — Appointment  of  Washington  as  commander  in 
chief— His  arrival  at  Boston,  and  disposition  of  the  army- 
General  Gage's  inactivity  :  he  is  recalled,  and  the  command 
devolves  on  general  Howe — Armed  cruisers  fitted  out  by  the 
provincials  ;  capture  of  British  store-ships,  &c. — Successful 
expedition  against  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point — Resolution 
of  congress  thereon — Colonel  Arnold's  proposals  adopted  by 
congress— General  Montgomery's  expedition  to  Canada  ;  cap 
ture  of  Fort  St.  John  and  Montreal— Con temporjaneous  ex 
pedition  of  colonel  Arnold,  who  arrives  opposite  Quebec — Hia 
lirst  operations  unsuccessful — Junction  of  Arnold  and  Mont 
gomery — Siege  and  unsuccessful  assault  of  Quebec— Mont- 
gomery's death — Disposition  and  revolt  of  the  southern  pro- 
vinces— Falmouth  in  Massachussetts  burnt— Americans  issue 
letters  of  marque,  and  build  ships — Conduct  and  prospects  of 
the  colonists  considered — Opinions  in  England — Proceedings 
of  the  democrats  —  Ilev.  John  Home— His  libel,  trial,  and 
sentence  —  Affair  of  Mr,  Sayre — Parliament  meets — King's 
speech — Amendments  proposed,  and  debates — Duke  of  Grafton 
differs  from  his  colleagues — Lord  Barnngton  averse  to  coercive 
measures — Debates  on  the  introduction  of  foreign  troops  into 
Gibraltar  and  Minorca — Militiii  bill — Number  of  forces  to  be 
raised— Duke  -of  Grafton  resigns  tlie  privy-seal — Other  changes 
— Lord  George  Germainc  made  secretary  for  the  American 
department  —  Nova  Scotia  petition  —  Petition  of  congress  — 
Governor  Penn  examined  at  the  bar  of  the  lords — Motion  of  the 
duke  of  Richmond  respecting  it  negatived — Mr.  Burke's  con- 
ciliatory motion — Lord  North's  prohibitory  bill — Debates  on  it 
1 — Sentiments  of  the  ministry— Treaties  with  German  princes 
for  troops. 

In  the  mean  tirae  roilitiiry  preparations  continued  on  the 
side  of  the  Americans,  no  endeavors  being  omitted  by  their 
leaders  to  familiarise  them  with  the  notion  of  recurring  to  the 
^brce  of  arms,  in  publications  and  harangues     These,  and  the 
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dispersion  of  tfeeSRembers  of  cemgress  through  the  provinces,  gave 
a  decided  prepc^idecance  to  the  popular  cause;  whilst  the  efforts 
of  government  were  comparatively  languid,  and  often  deferred 
till  the  time  of  action  had  gone  by.  At  first  indeed,  a  few 
assemblieSj  like  that  of  New  York,  refused  to  admit  the  reso- 
lutions of  congress ;  but  they  were  soon  induced  to  join  the 
confederation ;  and  at  length,  provincial  assemblies  and  pri- 
vate meetings  all  spoke  the  same  language,  resistance  to 
taxation  external  or  internal,  and  to  every  other  act  of  co- 
ercion. Pennsylvania,  Virginia^  Maryland,  and  Connecticut, 
which  latter  province  boasted  a  park  of  forty  cannon,  were 
conspicuous  in  augmenting  the  levies,  and  supplying  them 
with  stores  from  their  domestic  resources ;  but  in  Massachus- 
seltSj  where  the  spirit  of  resistance  was  first  manifested, 
the  banner  of  revolt  was  destined  also  first  to  be  unfurled.  Its 
•congress  met  on  the  fourth  of  May,  and  published  an  address 
to  the  people,  stimulating  their  zeal,  recommending  encourage- 
ment to  skilful  artisans,  denouncing  those  who  supplied  the 
royal  troops  with  stores,  exhorting  the  militia  and  minute- 
men  '^  to  acquire  discipline  as  well  as  arms,  and  alarming  all 
with  declarations  that  government  had  resolved  on  a  complete 
subjugation  of  the  province :  at  the  same  time  tlicy  contrived 
to  repress  every  kind  of  outrage  and  violence ;  well  knowing 
how  important  it  is,  in  the  commencement  of  civil  wars  and 
revolutions,  to  acquire  a  character  of  moderation,  and  to  re- 
fe'ain  from  striking  the  first  blow.  General  Gage's  unsus- 
picious temper,  his  aversion  to  violent  remedies,  and  the  for- 
bearance of  his  troops,  instead  of  convincing  the  populace  how 
reluctant  those  in  authority  were  to  draw  the  &word,  rather 
encouraged  them  in  opposition  ;  and  th<!mgh  the  most  daring 
spirits  had  quitted  the  capital  to  spread  discord  through  the 
country,  numbers  sufficiently  hostile  to  t^e  governor  were  left 
behind,  to  give  intelligence  of  his  projects,  and  to  counteract 
his  movements.  This  soon  appeared  on  one  of  those  expe- 
ditions which  were  sent  out  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  arms 
and  stc»es. 

General  Gage,  having  intelligence  that  a  dep&t  of  ordnance 
had  been  collected  at  Salem,  despatched  a  field-officer  with  a 
small  detachment,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  it :  these  troops 
landed  at  Marble-head  on  Sunday,  February  26,  and  were 
on  full  march  to  execute  their  orders ;  but  a  quick  messenger 

'3  Persons  who  enrolled  themselves  under  an  engagenumt  *c 
be  ready  at  a  minute's  warning. 
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had  beep  despatched  before  them  to  Salem;  the  artillery . was 
withdrawn  into  tb6  country ;  the  people  were  dismissed  from 
their  churches ;  and,  being  provided  with  means  of  resistance, 
assembled  at  the  drawbridge,  which  they  raised  as  the  troops 
approached.  Colonel  Pickering,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
multitude  and  a  small  body  of  minute-men,  informed  the . 
British  commander,  that  the  stores  were  the  property  of  the 
people,  and  would  not  be  surrendered ;  on  which  the  troops 
were  ordered  to  secure  a  large  gondola,  and  thus  force  a  pass? 
age  over  the  narrow  stream  :  but  the  owner  of  the  boat'^  beat 
a  hole  through  its  side,  and  sank  it  to  the  bottom  :  it  is  said, 
that  being  wounded  in  this  act  by  the  soldiers,  his  was  the 
first  blood  shed  in  the  revolution.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
parties  were  becoming  so  exasperated,  that  a  conflict  was 
momentarily  expected  ;  when  a  clergyman  ^*  judiciously  inter- 
posed to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe;  assuring  the  British  officer 
that  he  would  not  rea<^h  the  place  where  the  stores  were  deposited 
before  night ;  and  that  if  he  should  force  a  passage  over  the 
river,  the  spirit  of  the  people  was  so  determined,  that  he  could 
not  return  vvithout  a  dreadful  carnage,  which  from  the  nature 
of  the  country  would  fall  chiefly  on  his  own  men.  Moved  by 
these  representations,  the  commander'^  sent  a  message  to 
colonel  Pickering,  pledging  his  honor,  that  if  he  would  permit 
him  to  save  appearances  by  passing  over  the  bridge,  he  ivauld 
return  to  Mrrble-head  witliout  attempting  to  seize  the  st6re&: 
on  this,  the  colonel  ordered  the  whole  multitude  to  arrange 
tliemselves  on  both  sides  of  the  road :  the  drawbridge  was  I'^t 
down ;  the  British  regulars  marched  through  the  silent  ranks  of 
the  pa,triots;  and  having  proceeded  a  few  furlongs  beyond 
them,  countermarched,  recrossed  the  bridge,  and  returned  to 
Marble-head,  where  they  embarked  that  evening  for  Boston. 

This  failure  might  have  taught  general  Gage  the  policy  of 
reserving  his  expeditions  for  very  important  occasions,  or  at 
least  of  sending  a  force  capable  of  bearing  down  all  opposition : 
yet  the  next  was  of  a  like  nature ;  for  having  received  intelligence 
that  a  quantity  of  stores  was  collected  at  the  town  of  Concord, 
about  twenty  miles  from  Boston,  he  thought  it  expedient  to 
detach  the  grenadiers  and  light  infantry,  whom  he  sent  under 
lieutenant-colonel  Smith  and  major  JPitcairne,  to  destroy  them. 


'*  '  Joseph  Sprague,  at  that  time  major  of  the  Essex  militia.' 
-Life  of  T.  Pickering,  in  the  American  National  Potrait  Gallery. 
'^  '  The  Rev.  Mr.  Barnard.'—Life  of  Pickering. 
'^^  Said  to  be  colonel  Leslie,  in  the  work  above  referred  to. 
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Notwithstanding  all  precautions,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
this  design  had  transpired,  and  intelligence  been  conveyed 
from  Boston  to  the-  country ;  for  the  advance  of  the  Britisli 
troops  was  notified  by  an  alarm  along  the  whole  tract  through 
which  they  had  to  pass.  On  the  nineteenth  of  April,  they 
arrived  at  Lexington,  fifteen  miles  from  Boston,  where  the}' 
perceived  the  militia  drawn  up  by  the  side  of  the  road.  Majov 
Pitcairne,  riding  up,  commanded  them  as  rebels  to  throw  down 
their  arms  and  disperse  ;  but  the  latter  part  of  this  order  only 
was  put  into  execution  ;  and  whilst  the  Americans  were  re- 
tiring in  confusion,  a  few  guns  were  fired,  by  which  one  man 
was  wounded  and  the  major's  horse  shot.  The  British  soldier?, 
thus  irritated,  returned  the  fire,  killing  eight  men  and 
wounding  many  others  :  being  in  the  mean  time  joined  by  the 
grenadiers,  they  continued  their  march  to  Concord,  where  they 
found  a  more  numerous  party  of -militia  assembled  on  a  hill,  which 
commanded  the  town.  The  light  infantry,  being  sent  to  dislodge 
them  from  this  position,  drove  them  over  a  bridge  on  the  othei 
side  of  Concord,  where  they  kept  them  in  check  until  tht 
object  of  the  expedition  had  been  accomplished;  after  which, 
they  retired  from  a  sharp  skirmish  with  the  provincials,  who 
had  returned  to  the  charge  at  the  bridge,  and  began  iheir 
march  back  towards  Boston : ,  the  whole  country,  however, 
was  now  in  arras;  minute-men,  militia,  and  volunteers,  as- 
sembled from  all  quarters,  and  posting  themselves  behind 
walls  and  hedges,  or  stationed  in  houses,  galled  the  British 
troops  by  au  irregular  fire,  whilst  a  strong  body  pressed 
vigorously  on  their  rear.  It  happened  fortunately,  that  general 
Gage,  foreseeing  the  danger  of  the  service,  had  despatched  loid 
Percy,  with  sixteen  companies  of  foot  and  two  field-pieces, 
who  met  his  retreating  countrymen  at  Lexington ;  and  having 
formed  his  troops  into  a  hollow  square,  enclosed  the  whole 
party,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  gave  them  time  for  rest: 
The  united  detachments  then  began  their  retreat  towards 
Boston,  experiencing  a  foretaste  of  that  tlestructive  warfare, 
against  which  the  best  armies  found  it  impracticable  to  con- 
tend ;  for  the  Americans,  who  were  excellent  marksmen,  kept 
up  an  incessant  fire  from  their  places  of  ambush.  Thus 
harassed  with  excessive  fatigue,  the  British  battalions  reached 
Charlestown  at  sunset ;  and  crossing  the  ferry  next  morning, 
re-entered  Boston,  with  a  loss  of  sixty-five  killed  and  180 
wounded.  The  provincials  had  about  fifty  killed  and  thirty- 
eight  wounded  :  but  their  loss  was  more  than  compensated  by 
this  auspicious  commencement  of  the  contest,  which  e.xche'l 
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hatred  and  contempt  for  the  royal  troops,  and  confirmed  the 
waverers  throughout  the  province.  The  militia  now  assembled 
so  fast,  that  an  army  of  20,000  men  was  formed  under  the  com- 
mand of 'colonels  Ward,  Pribble,  Heath,  Prescot,  and  Thomas ; 
who,  fixing  their  head-quarters  at  Cambridge,  extended  a  line 
of  encampment  of  about  thirty  miles  from  that  town,  on  the 
right,  to  Roxburgh,  and  on  the  left  to  the  river  Mystic, 
which  they  strengthened  with  artillery :  here  they  were  soon 
joined  by  general  Putnam,  a  brave  and  experienced  officer, 
who  had  served  with  distinction  in  the  last  war  ;  and  who,  as 
soon  as  he  heard  of  the  battle  of  Lexington^  left  his  plough  in 
the  middle  of  the  field,  like  another  Cincinnatus  :  and  without 
changing  his  clothes,  took  horse,  and  repaired  to  Cambridge,*'' 
The  provincial  congress  made  great  exertions  to  clothe  and 
pay  this  besieging  army,  voting  a  large  sum  in  paper 
currency,  for  the  redemption  of  which  the  faith  of  thu  province 
was  pledged :  they  also  drew  up  an  address  to  the  people  of 
England,  complaining  of  the  conduct  of  the  troops,  professing 
great  loyalty,  but  appealing  to  Heaven  for  the  justice  of  their 
cause,  and  declaring  their  determination  to  die  rather  than 
sacrifice  their  liberty  :  nor  were  the  other  provinces  backward 
in  exhibiting  a  like  spirit.  At  New  York  the  populace  seized 
the  magazine  of  arms,  instituted'  military  associations,  and 
called  a  provincial  congress :  in  New  Jersey  they  took  pos- 
session of  the  treasury;  and  the  quakers  of  Philadelphia, 
renouncing  the  principles  on  which  they  had  hitherto  acted, 
took  up  arms  as  volunteers,  under  die  pretence  of  self- 
defence. 

In  this  state  of  ferment,  lord  North's  conciliatory  propositions 
arrived,  and  were  read  first  in  tlie  assembly  of  Pennsylvania 
by  governor  Penn,  who  expressed  an  anxious  wish  that  its 
members  would  take  into  deliberatioa  terms  dictated  by  equity 
and  moderation,  and  become,  if  possible,  instruments  of  re- 
storing tranquillity  to  theii-  country.  Unmoved  however  by 
this  appeal,  the  house  determined  unanimously  not  to  desert 
that  union  of  the  colonies  to  which  they  were  pledged ; — a  union 
established  on  just  principles,  and  conducted  by  general  coun- 
sels :  they  considered  the  prosperity  of .  their  own  province 

"  It  is  said,  that  general  Gage,  unwilling  to  have  so  valuable  an 
officer  opposed  to  him,  privately  sent  a  proposal,  that  if  he  would 
quit  the  rebel  party,  be  might  rely  on  being  made  a  major-general 
in  the  English  service,  and  receive  a  large  pecuniary  reward  :  but 
the  offer  was  indignantly  spurned. — Life  of  Putnam,  in  ti>o 
American  National  Gallery, 
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intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  colonies  in  general ;  and 
though  they  deprecated  civil  war,  they  thought  the  subversion 
of  American  liberty  would  be  a  still  greater  evil.  Other  colonial 
assemblies  urged  different  arguments  against  the  reception  of 
propositionSj  which  were  regarded  universally  as  a  scheme  for 
dissolving  the  national  union  :  all  concurred  in  referring  them 
to  the  general  congress ;  but  this  was  in  itself  a  rejection^  since 
their  legality  never  could  be  acknowleged  by  the  British 
government. 

On  the  tenth  of  May,  congress  met  at  Philadelphia,  in  de- 
fiance of  a  prohibition  from  the  British  secretary  of  state,  lord 
Dartmouth,  directed  to  the  provincial  governors.  Their  first  acts 
were  to  frame  resolutions  for  oi-ganising  an  army,  and  the 
emission  of  a  paper  currency,  guarantied  by  the  united  colo- 
nies;— to  stop  all  exportation  of  provisions  to  the  British 
fisheries,  and  to  every  colony  or  island  which  continued 
obedient  to  the  British  government  ;■ — ^to  resolve,  that,  by  viola- 
tion of  their  charter,  the  people  of  Massachussetts  were  ab- 
solved from  allegiance  to  the  crown,  and  might  lawfully 
estabMsli  a  new  government ; — 'to  prohibit  the  negociation  of  bills 
of  exchange,  or  any  orders  issued  by  officers  of  the  army  and 
navy,  agents,  or  contractors ;— and  to  stop  all  supplies  for  the 
forces  by  land  and  sea :  they  also  established  a  general  post-office, 
and  placed  it  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Franklin.  That 
celebrated  man,  who  was  a  member  of  this  second  congress,  had 
been  strenuously  engaged  ever  since  his  arrival  in  America,  stimu- 
lating his  countrymen  to  action ,  and  forwarding  the  march  of  revo- 
lution.'" It  was  by  his  suggestion  that  paper  money  was  adopted ; 
and  by  his  strong  representations  the  people  acquiesced  in  a 
measure,  without  which  the  resistance  to  Britain  must  have 
been  feeble  and  short.'*    A  few  days  after  the  meeting  of  con- 

'*•  The  following  account  of  the  employment  of  his  time,  ex- 
tracted from  his  correspondence,  will  show  with  what  spirit  the 
cause  was  taken  up  by  its  leaders  • — *  My  time  was  never  more 
fully  employed  :  iii  the  morning,  at  six,  I  am  at  the  committee  of 
safety,  appointed  by  the  assembly  to  put  the  province  into  a  state 
of  defence  ;  which  committee  holds  me  till  near  nine,  when  I  am 
at  the  congress ;  and  that  sits  till  after  four  in  the  afternoon : 
both  these  bodies  proceed  with  the  greatest  unanimity,  and  their 
meetings  are  well  attended.  It  will  scarcely  be  credited  in 
Britain,  that  men  can  be  as  diligent  with  us  from  zeal  for  the 
public  service,  as  with  you  for  thousands  per  annum.  Such  is 
the  difference  between  uncorrupted  new  states,  and  corrupted 
old  ones' 

>^  '  The  first  emission  of  ::(,000,000  of  dollars  took  place  on  the 
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gress,  Peyton  Randolf,  their  first  president,  retired ;  and  his 
situation  was  conferred  on  John  Hancock  of  Boston.  Georgia 
now  added  itself  to  the  confederacy,  ^vhich  from  this  time 
assumed  the  appellation  of  *  The  Thirteen  United  Colonies.' 

An  address  was  drawn  up  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain ; 
and  a  declaration  of  reasons  for  taking  up  arms ;  also  addresses 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Canada,  Jamaica,  and  Ireland  ;  and  a  second 
petition  to  the^ing.  In  the  first  of  these  papers,  they  vindicated 
themselves  from  the  charge  of  aiming  at  independence,  professed 
their  willingness  to  submit  to  the  acts  of  trade  and  navigation 
passed  before  1763,  recapitulated  their  reasons  for  rejecting 
lord  North's  conciliatory  propositions,  and  intimated  to  the  in- 
habitants of  England  the  hazard  they  would  run  of  losing  their 
own  liberty,  if  their  Am.erican  brethren  should  be  overcome..  In 
their  declaration,  they  enumerated  the  injuries  which  they  had 
received,  and  the  methods  taken  by  the  British  ministry  to  com- 
pel them  to  submit.  '  VVe  have  counted,  however,'  said  they, 
'  the  cost  of  this  contest,  and  find  nothing  so  dreadful  as  volun- 
tary slavery.'  Nor  did  they  fail  to  insist  on  the  facility  of  ob- 
taining foreign  assistance.  In  the  petition  to  his  majesty,  it 
was  stated,  '  that  notwithstanding  their  sufierings,  they  retained 
too  high  a  regard  for  the  country  from  which  they  derived  their 
origin^  to  request  such  a  reconciliation  as  might  be  inconsistent 
with  licr  dignity  and  welfare.  Attached  to  his  majesty's  person, 
family,  and  government,  with  all  tlie  devotion  that  principle 
can  inspire,  connected  with  Great  Britain  by  the  strongest  ties 
that  can  unite  society,  and  deploring  every  event  that  tended  to 
weaken  them,  they  not  only  fervently  desired  the  former  har- 
mony between  her  and  her  colonies  to  be  restored,  but  esta- 
blished on  so  firm  a  basis  as  to  perpetuate  its  blessings,  unin- 
terrupted by  any  future  dissensions,  to  succeeding  generations. 
They  prayed  therefore  that  his  majesty  would  be  pleased  to 
point  out  some  method  by  which  the  united  applications  of  his 
faithful  colonists  to  the  throne,  in  pursuance  of  their  common 
councils,  miglit  be  improved  into  a  happy  and  perfect  recon- 

twenty-fifth  of  July,  1775,  under  a  promise  of  exchanging  the 
notes  for  gold  or  gilver  in  the  space  of  three  years  :  towards  the 
end  of  1776,  21,000,000  more  were  put  into  circulation.  Congress 
began  to  be  uneasy,  not  knowing  how  it  would  be  possible  to 
redeem  so  large  a  jium,  and  consulted  Franklin,  who  made  the 
following  reply  : — '  Do  not  make  yourselves  unhappy:  continue 
to  issue  your  paper  money  as  long  as  it  will  pay  for  the  paper, 
ink,  and  printing  ;  and  we  shall  be  able  by  its  means  to  liquidate 
all  the  expenses  of  the  war/  ' — Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  10. 
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ciliation,'  It  was  supposed  that  something  like  a  Magna 
Charta  for  the  colonists  was  hinted  at  in  tiiis  latter  clause.^ 
when  the  petition  however  was  presented  by  Mr.  Penn  and  Mr. 
Lee,  they  were  informed  that  no  answer  could  be  returned  to  an 
illegal  assembly ;  and  nothing  contributed  more  than  this 
slight  to  the  union  of  the  colonists. 

In  the  mean  time,  10,000  fresh  troops  arrived  from  Britain, 
under  the  command  of  generals  Howe,  Burgoyne,  and  Clinton  ; 
the  last  of  whom  had  sei*ved  under  prince  Ferdinand  in  the  seven 
years  war,  and  had  acquired  the  esteem  of  that  illustrious  com- 
mander. But  although  a  large  portion  of  tliis  reinforcement  had 
entered  Boston,  that  capital  still  continued  blockaded  by  the 
provisional  army,  and  was  reduced  to  considerable  distress :  at 
ien^h,  however,  general  Gage,  as  a  last  effort  to  restore  tran- 
quillity without  bloodshed,  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which,  alter 
describing  the  many  unjustifiable  acts  of  the  provincials,  and 
complaming  of  their  blockade  of  the  capital,  he  promised  pardon 
to  all  who  should  return  to  their  duty  :  but  from  this  immunity 
he  chose  to  except  Samuel  Adams  and  John  Hancock,  as  the 
chief  firebrands  of  sedition,  'whose  offences  were  too  flagitious 
to  admit  of  any  other  consideration  than  that  of  condign  punish- 
ment.' He  also  denounced  their  adherents,  together  with  all 
who  refused  to  lay  down  their  arms,  as  rebels ;  and  since  the 
common  law  of  the  land  was  suspended,  he  proceeded  to  pro- 
claim martial  law  until  tranquillity  should  be  restored. 

AlS  this  proclamation  was  considered  a  prelude  to  hostilities, 
preparations  were  made  by  the  colonists  for  a  final  contest  with 
that  country  which  had  planted  them  in  America,  and  raised  them 
to  maturity ;  a  country,  with  which  they  were  connected  by  the 
ties  of  consanguinity,  religion,  laws,  and  language ;  which  they 
had  been  taught  to  consider  as  the  first  in  the  world ;  a  country 
rich  and  powerful,  with  immense  armies  skilfully  commanded, 
and  \dctorious  fleets.  This  gleat  nation  they  dared  to  oppose, 
without  money  and  arms,  without  armies  or  ships :  but  their 
ingenuity  soon  supplied  them  with  military  resources,  and  Pro- 
vidence had  blessed  them  with  a  ri<}h  harvest  of  stout  hearts  and 
clever  heads,  waiting  nothing  but  experience  to  render  their 
names  illustrious  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  Whatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  motives  and  origin  of  the  war,  England  her- 
self has  reason  to  be  proud  of  many  amongst  her  intractable 
children,  one  of  the  bravest  of  whom  particularly  signalised 
himself  in  the  action  about  to  be  descril^ed. 

A  height,  called  Bunker's-hill,  at  the  entrance  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Charlestown,  was  considered  an  object  of  importance  to 
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both  parties  :  a  resolution  was  accoitiingly  talcen  yi  a  prov»ntial 
council  of  war,  at  which  general  Putnara  tiasisted.  to  est;ibhsh  ti 
fortified  post  there ;  but  when  thev  came  to  ex(»cuie  this  plan,,  hy 
some  mistake  the  intrenv^hments  were  thro  wis  up  on  Breed's-bill, 
an  eminence)  like  the  other,  not  far  from  Boston ,  By  unrenii 5  i  ing 
diligence  through  the  night  of  June  16,  a  redoubt  was  coristruoied 
unobserved  by  the  British  in  their  ships  of  war,  which,,  at 
daybreak,  commenced  an  incessant  fire  on  the  workmen  ;  th$ 
provincials  sustained  ii  with  intrepidity,  and  continued  +o  iabof 
until  they  had  completed  a  breastwork  and  jntrenchment  ex- 
tending from  the  east  side  of  the  redoubt  to  the  bottom  of  the" 
hill.  As  this  eminence  overlooked  Boston,  a  resolution  was  im- 
mediately taken  to  attack  it:  and  a  detachment  of  3000  select 
troops  were  ordered  on  the  service  under  major-genend  Howe^ 
and  brigadier-general  I^igot.  Having^ landed  at  Moreton's- point, 
they  formed  in  two  linesj  and  advanced  slowly ;  that  on  the 
right  under  general  Howe,  to  attack  the  intrenchment ;  and  that 
OTi  the  left  under  general  Pigot,  to  storm  the  redoubt.  The 
troops  were  suffered  to  form,  and  halted  ai  intervals,  in  order  to 
give  their  artillery  time  to  demolish  the  American  works , 
while  thouvsands,  both  within  and  without  Boston,  were  looking 
on  the  scene  with  various  emotions  The  left  wing,  in  ad- 
vancing, was  fired  on  from  some  houses  in  Charlestown  ;  and 
during  the  conflict  which  ensued,  that  suburb  was  set  on  fire 
3nd  destroyed. 

As  the  British  jnoved  slowly,  the  provincials  had  a  better 
opportunity  of  taking  aim :  they  also  reserved  their  fire  till 
their  adversaries  were  within  a  short  distance,  when  the  vol- 
leys which  they  poured  into  the  British  ranks  were  so  skilfully 
directed,  that  the  royal  troops  recoiled  and  fled :  again  their 
ofticers  rallied  them,  and  again  they  were  received  with  a  fire 
so  destructive,  that  there  were  not  sufficient  men  left  to  make  a 
chafge :  in  the  heat  of  battle  the  veteran  Putnam  was  seen 
riding  from  front  to  rear,  animating  officers  and  men,  and 
threatening  to  cut  down  ,the  first  *who  should  disobey 
orders.  During  the  second  attack,  one  of  those  occurrences 
took  place  which  tend  to  soften  the  rugged  features  of  war, 
and  especially  demand  the  notice  of  an  historian-  As  the  Bri- 
tish troops  advanced,  the  Americans  were  ordered  by  Putnam 
not  to  fire,  '  until  they  could  see  the  white  of  their  adversaries' 
eyes ;  and  then  to  aim  low  at  their  waistbands  : '  the  efl'ect  of 
this  discharge  was  so  terrible,  that  the  gallant  major  Small  was 
left  standing  aloiie,  every  one  being  shot  down  around  him  : 
the  unerring  muskets  were  ihen  directed  at  him,  and  his  fate 
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eppciMT^l  mevitable  :  but  it  is  Bttmg  that  the  remainder  of  the 
siory  >;h»<ulc)  be  told  in  the  major's  own  words  :— ^  I  glan'^ed 
my  »ye  towards  the  enemy,  and  saw  several  young  men  level- 
ling their  pieces  at  me  :  I  knew  their  excellence  as  marksmen, 
und  considered  myself  gone :  at  this  moment,  my  old*  friend 
Futnani  rushed  forward,  and,  striking  up  the  muzzles  of  their 
pieces  with  his  sword,  cried  out,  '  For  God's  sake,  my  lads, 
don't  fire  at  that  man  ;  I  love  him  as  my  brother. '  We  were 
so  near  to  each  other,  that  I  heard  his  words  distinctly :  he 
was  obeyed ;  I  bowed,  thanked  him,  and  walked  away  vm* 
molested.'  ^ 

At  this  crisis,  general  Clinton,  from  the  opposite  point, 
seeing  the  distress  of  the  troops,  volunteered  his  senices,  car- 
ried over  a  reinforcement,  and  with  general  Howe  brought  them 
back  to  the  charge :  animated  by  their  presence,  the  British 
soldiers  rushed  to  the  assault  with  fixed  bayonets,  and  drove 
the  provincials  from  their  vvorks,  of  which  they  took  posses- 
sion :  their  loss  consisted  of  226  killed,  dnd  828  wounded  ; 
whilst  the  Americans,  by  their  own  accounts,  had  304  wounded, 
and  145  slain  :  among  the  most  lamented  of  these  was  Dr, 
Warren,  a  physician,  who  acted  as  a  major-general,  and  com- 
manded the  party  in  the  redoubt. 

As  no  pursuit  was  ordered,  the  Americans  suffered  but  little 
in  their  retreat,  except  in  their  march  over  Charlestown-neck, 
which  was  raked  by  the  Glasgow  man  of  war  :  the  English 
advanced  no  farther  than  Bunker's-hill,  where  they  tlirew  up 
works  for  their  own  security;  whilst  the  Amer'ic.ans  did  the 
same  on  Prospectrhill  in  front  of  them  :  each  party  had  weH 
sustained  its  character ;  and  though  the  royal  troops  claimed 
the  empty  honors  of  victory,  the  real  advantage  remained  with 
their  antagonists  :  they  had  measured  their  strengtli  against  the 
dreaded  superiority  of  regular  forces,  and  had  no  reason  to 
be  dismayed  at  the  result :  the  blockade  of  Boston  was  con- 
tinued; and  the  appointment  of  a  commander  in  chief,  se- 

^  These  words  were  addressed  by  colonel  Small  in  1786  to 
colonel  John  Trumbull,  afterwards  president  of  the  American 
academy,  who  was  employed  in  painting  a  picture  of  this  cele- 
brated battle.  Looking  at  the  picture,  he  said,  '  1  don't  like  the 
situation  in  which  you  have  placed  my  old  friend  Putnam  :  you 
have  not  done  him  justice  :  I  wish  you  to  alter  that  part  of 
your  painting,  and  introduce  a  circumstance  which  actually 
happened,  and  which  1  can  never  forget.'  He  then  related  the 
anecdote.  See  Life  of  Putnam,  in  the  American  National  f  of  tfait 
Gallery, 
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lected  for  his  high  and  able  qualities  by  the  congress,  promised 
to  add  consistency  and  effect  to  their  future  operations. 

George  Washington,  called  by  his  fellow  citizens  to  that 
honorable  and  responsible  office,  was  a  Virginian  gentleman  of 
affluent  fortune,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  Canadian 
war,  particularly  on  the  day  of  Braddock's  defeat,  when,  at  the 
head  of  the  provincial  militia,  he  covered  the  retreat  of  the 
British  troops,  and  saved  them  from  destruction.  From  the 
fields  of  his  early  fame  he  had  turned  his  attention  to  the 
peaceful  pursuits  of  agriculture,  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  : 
where  he  diligently  employed  himself  in  improving  the.  estate 
of  Mount  Vernon,  which  he  had  inherited  from  his  mother. 
He  is  proved  by  his  correspondence  to  have  been  sincerely 
desirous  of  preserving  unbroken  the  ties  of  allegiance  which 
bound  the  colonies  to  the  parent  state  :  but  when  the 
rupture  was  inevitable,  and  the  voice  of  his  country  called 
her  sons  to  deliberate  and  to  act  for  the  preservation  of  their 
independence,  Washington  relinquished  his  favorite  occu- 
pations, and  joined  tlie  first  congress  at  Philadelphia :  his  high 
character,  and  the  conspicuous  part  he  had  borne  in  the  late 
war,  caused  him  to  be  appointed,  on  all  committees  where 
military  knowlege  was  requisite;  and  when  it  was  necessary 
to  select  a  commander,  he  was  unanimously  chosen  by  his 
colleagues :  he  accepted  the  office  with  great  diffidence,  and 
declined  all  compensation  beyond  the  payment  of  his  ex- 
penses. 

The  man  whom  his  country  thus  honored,  by  placing  him  in 
the  front  of  danger,  and  entrusting  him  with  a  commission  un- 
exampled for  the  difficulties,  the  anxieties,  and  the  high  des- 
tinies that  it  involved,  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those 
characters  raised  up  by  Providence  for  the  accomplishment  of 
great  designs :  his  distinguishing  qualities,  which  never  could 
have  been  expected  to  meet  in  one  man,  were  all  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  emergency  which  called  him  forth.  He  was 
of  a  grave  and  sober  temperament,  of  a  reflective  and  deeply 
calculating  turn  of  mind ; '  somewhat  stern  in  demeanor, 
inflexible  to  the  weaknesses  of  others,  and  inexorable  in  his 
purposes  of  public  duty;  yet  strictly  just,  and  when  justice 
was  satisfied,  humane  and  generous :  he  was  habituated  to 
view  things  on  all  sides,  to  consider  them  in  alf  relations,  and 
to  trace  all  the  probable  consequences  of  proposed  measures. 
Possessed  of  a  penetrating  genius,  and  an  activity  that  never 

'  See  his  correspondence  passim. 
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flagged,  he  was  ever  meditating  on  schemes  of  public  safety, 
or  engaged  in  executing  what  his  sagacity  had  contrived. 
When  the  army  was  at  rest,  its  commander  was  in  motion : 
the  most  distant  stations,  the  fittest  places  for  offensive  or  de- 
fensive operations,  the  secret  agents  of  his  midnight  counsels, 
were  visited  by  him  in  person;  and  the  wild  woods  of  America, 
her  rocky  caves,  and  mountain  sides,  were  silent  witnesses  of 
his  mdefatigabie  exertions.  With  integrity  to  withstand  all 
temptations,  and  magnanimity  to  resign  all  private  interests, 
for  the  public  welfare,  he  possessed  the  art  of  persuading 
others  to  follow  him  in  the  same  narrow  and  difficult  path  of 
duty :  and  as  no  temptation  could  seduce  him,  so  no  diffi- 
culties, no  losses,  no  sufferings,  no  defeats,  could  shake  his 
fortitude  or  disti-act  his  counsels.  Though  the  gloom  which 
for  a  long  period  hung  over  his  country's  fate,  communicated 
itself  to  her  commander,  and  chased  all  traces  of  hilarity  from 
his  brow,  he  never  despaired  of  her  ultimate  success.  If 
indeed  Washington  had  deserted  her  cause,  her  glory  had  been 
extinguished :  if  Washington  had  been  induced  by  rash  coun- 
sels to  make  a  false  step,  the  American  armies  had  been 
undone  :  but  unmoved  by  difficulties  or  dangers,  obloquy  or 
praise,  he  waited  patiently  for  the  times  of  action ;  and  like 
the  celebrated  Roman,  saved  his  country  by  caution,  vigi- 
lance, and  delay.  In  addition  to  his  high  endowments,  nature 
had  given  him  a  robust  constitution,  a  capability  of  enduring 
fatigue  almost  unexampled,  a  heroic  countenance,  and  a  stately 
figure,  which  seemed,  as  it  werCj  expressly  formed  for  com- 
mand. If  we  consider  the  power  thai  he  opposed,  the  va- 
rious interests  that  he  united,  the  trials  that  he  underwent,  the 
policy  that  he  displayed,  and,  above  all,  his  characteristic  mo- 
desty, his  disinterested  patriotism,  and  those  high  moral  and 
religious  feelings  that  adorned  his  life,  where  shall  we  find  a 
parallel  for  the  soldier  and  statesman  of  America  ' 

As  soon  as  Washington  was  invested  with  supreme'  com- 
mand, he  repaired  to  the  camp.  The  congress  of  New  York 
presented  him  with  an  address,  principally  relating  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  rights  of  citizenship ;  to  which  this  great  and 
good  man  made  the  following  reply  : — '  When  i  assumed  the 
character  of  the  soldier,  I  did  not  forget  that  of  the  citizen  ; 
and  I  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  that  auspicious  period, 
when  the  rights  of  ray  country  being  secrred,  I  may  retire  to 
the  sweets  of  peaceful  tranquillity  under  the  protef;tion  of  the 
law.'  Arriving  at  Cambridge,  he  entered  on  his  duties  early 
in  July ;  when  the  British  army    under  general   Howe,  was 
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intrenched  in  two  divisions,  at  Roxbury-neck  and  Bunker's* 
hill :  the  Americans  were  encamped  on  the  numerous  hills  and 
eminences  around  Boston ;  their  right  extending  towards  Dor- 
chester, and  their  left  covered  by  the  Bedford  river.  'JTlieir 
commander  found  himself  at  the  head  of  about  15,000  meny 
variously  armed,  without  artillery  or  tents,  commissaries  or 
quarter-masters ;  with  a  very  small  supply  of  bayonets  and 
powder :  the  officers,  with  few  exceptions,  were  without  ex- 
perience ;  most  of  the  soldiers  imdisciplined,  and  all  unversed 
m  military  tactics. 

Complaining  of  his  numerous  deficiencies,  he  thus  wrote  to 
congress  :^-'  We  have  no  store  of  ammunition,  no  tools  for  in- 
trenching, no  engineers  to  direct  the  constmction  of  military 
works  :  we  have  no  money,  and  want  clothing  :  there  is  a  total 
laxity  of  discipline ;  and  the  majority  is  not  to  be  depended  on 
in  the  event  of  anotlier  action/ 

These  defects  were  to  be  remedied  before  offensive  operations 
could  be  undertaken  :  the  emergency  demanded  all  the  in- 
dustry, perseverance,  and  firmness  of  Washington;  and  al-^ 
though  he  vras  indefatigable,  the  organisation  of  the  troops 
occupied  the  summer  and  autumn. 

Dividing  his  army  into  three  divisions,  he  appointed  majors 
general  Ward  to  the  right,  and  major-general  Lee**  to  the  left, 
himself  remaining  in  the  centre  :  and  having,  on  his  arrival, 
found  the  indefetigable  Putnam  engaged  in  carrying  on  the 
necessary  defences,  and  being  attracted  by  the  activity  and 
frank  disposition  of  that  estimable  officer,  he  placed  him  over 
the  reserve.  The  wise  plans  of  Washington  were  aided  by  the 
remissness  of  the  Btitish  commander,  who,  though  apprised  of 
the  forlorn  state  of  the  American  forces,  declined  offensive 
operations ;  and  treated  the  information  given  to  him  of  their 
distress,  as  a  lure  to  draw  him  into  some  hazardous  enterprise : 
the  season,  therefore,  passed  away  without  any  transaction  o^ 
importance.  On  the  tenth  of  October  general  Gage  was  re- 
called, and  the  command  of  the  British  troops  devolved  on 
general  Howe. 

Both  the  assembly  of  Massachussetts  and  the  continental 
congress  resolved  to  fit  out  armed  cwiisers  fot  the  lunited  object 


*  A  British  officer  of  great  talent,  but  of  a  restless  and  eccentrig 
disposition,  who  had  served  during  the  late  war  with  distinction 
in  Portugal.  He  now  resigned"  his  commission  in  the  British 
service,  to  serve  in  the  American  cause  :  he  was  by  a  con* 
siderable  party  thought  to  be  the  author  of  Junius's  Letters. 
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of  intercepting  military  stores  and  supplies  destined  for  the 
British  farces;  but  as  the  prospect  of  accommodation  vanished, 
it  was  extended  to  all  British  property  ail  oat  on  the  high  sea. 
The  Americans  v/ere  veiy  diffident  of  their  powers  on  this 
element ;  1?ut  fortune  smiled  auspiciously  on  their  first  eiforts  : 
for  oa  the  twentieth  of  November,  the  Lee  privateer,  captain 
Manlevj  took  an  ordnance  vessel  containing  a  large  mortit- 
several  pieces  of  brass  cannon,  a  large  quantity  of  arms  rm-I 
ammunition,  with  all  manner  of  tools  and  machines  necessar\ 
for  a  camp.  If  an  order  had  been  given  for  supplies,  nothin)^ 
more  useful  could  have  been  sent  to  the  colonists ;  and  a  very 
short  time  elapsed  before  the  same  officer  captured  several  other 
strips  conveying  stores  to  the  British  army.  By  these  means 
considerable  distress  began  to  prevail  among  the  troops  in 
Boston ;  and  naval  captures,  being  unexpected,  were  a  matter 
of  great  triumph  to  the  Americans,  as  well  as  of  service  to  their 
cause. 

Early  in  the  year  some  very  important  enterprises  had  been 
undertaken  in  a  different  part  of  the  Ameiican  continent.  A 
party  of  Connecticut  gentlemen,  having  procured  a  loan  of 
public  money,  concocted  a  scheme  for  surprising  the  important 
post  of  Ticonderoga,  situated  on  a  promontory  near  the  junc- 
tion of  lakes  George  and  Champlain,  and  the  key  of  communi- 
cation between  New  York  and  Canada.  Having  procured 
ammunition,  and  raised  270  men,  mostly  of*  a  hardy  race  called 
green-mountain  boys,  they  proceeded  to  Etennington,  and  placed 
themselves  under  colonel  Ethan  Allen  :  there  they  were  unex- 
pectedly joined  by  colonel  Arnold,  who,, -after  the  battle  of 
Lexington,  had  received  from  the  provisional  congress  of  Mas- 
sachussetts  a  commission  to  raise  400  men  for  the  same  pnrpose. 
He  having  agreed  to  act  under  Allen,  they  proceeded  together : 
in  the  night  of  the  ninth  of  May  they  arrived  at  lake  Champlain, 
crossed  over  with  eighty-three  men,  and  surprising  the  com- 
mander in  his  bed,^  ordered  him  to  deliver  up  the  fortress.  *  By 
what  authority  do  you  make  this  demand?'  said  captain  de 
la  Place.  *I  demand  it,*  replied  Allen,  *in  the  name  of  the 
Great  Jehovah,  and  of  the  congress.'  Resistance  being  useless, 
none  was  made ;  the  place  was  taken  possession  of  before  the 
boats  which  had  been  sent  back  could  return  with  reinforce- 
ments ;  and  a  store  of  ammunition  and  provisions  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  captors.  The  reduction  of  Crown  Point,  situated 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  lake  Champlain,  was  also  speedily 
effected ;  and  their  next  object  was  to  obtain  the  command  of 
that  lake  itself,  to  effect  which,  it  was  necessary  to  possess 
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the  Enterprise  sloop  of  war,  which  lay  at  St.  John's,  near  the 
northern  extremity.  For  that  purpose  a  schooner  lying  at 
South-bay  was  manned ;  and  colonel  Arnold,  taking  the  com- 
mand, set  sail,  carried  the  sloop  by  surprise,  and  returned  with 
his  prize  to  Ticonderoga,  where,  on  the  departure  of  Allen,  he 
consented  to  remain  in  garrison. 

Intelligence  of  these  events  was  in  a  few  days  conveyed  to 
congress.  Though  they  rejoiced  in  the  spirit  of  enterprise  ex- 
hibited by  their  countiymen,  they  still  feared  lest  they  might 
be  charged  with  aggression,  at  a  time  when  they  were  expressing 
a  unanimous  desire  of  accommodation  :  they  therefore  recom- 
mended the  committees  of  New  York  and  Albany  to  remove 
all  the  stores  to  the  south  of  lake  George,  '  in  order  that  they 
might  be  safely  returned,  when  the  restoration  of  harmony 
between  Brita.in  and  her  colonies,  so  ardently  desired  by  the 
latter,  should  render  it  consistent  with  the  overruling  law  of 
self-preservation .' 

Colonel  Arnold,  having  begun  his  career  with  such  success, 
•was  urged  by  this,  and  his  natural  impetuosity,  to  project  more 
extensive  operations.  On  the  thirteenth  of  June  he  strongly 
pressed  on  congress  the  advantages  of  an  expedition  to  Canada; 
offering,  with  2000  men,  to  reduce  the  whole  province.  In 
his  zeal  to  oppose  Great  Britain,  he  advised  an  offensive  war 
even  before  an  army  had  been  organised  ;  and  his  recommen- 
dations were  adopted. 

General  Carleton,  governor  of  Canada,  having  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  induce  the  inhabitants  to  assist  him  in  the  recovery 
of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  soon  found  himself  obliged 
to  act  on  the  defensive.  Congress  committed  the  management, 
in  this  north€rn  department,  to  geVierals  Schuyler  and  Mont- 
gomery :  these  officers,  after  issumg  an  address  to  the  mhabit- 
ants,  assuring  them.  '  that  the  sole  views  of  congress  were 
to  restore  those  rights  to  which  every  British  subject,  whatever 
may  be  his  religious  faith,  is  entitled,'  proceeded  with  1000 
troops,  and  on  the  tenth  of  September  landed  at  St,  John's, 
the  first  British  post  in  (.'anada,  lying  115  miles  north  of 
Ticonderoga;  but  the  fortifications  being  found  stronger  than 
expected,  a  council  of  war  was  called,  and  a  retreat  recom- 
mended to  Isle  aux  Noix  :  here  general  Schuyler  being  obliged 
to  retire  from  service  on  account  of  ill  health,  the  command 
devolved  on  Montgomery.  This  officer  then  returned  and 
opened  a  battery  against  St.  John's  ;  but  his  ammunition 
failing  him,  he  advanced  against  fort  Chamblee,  by  the  re- 
duction of  which  he  procured  six  tons  of  gunpowder.     As  the 
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garrison  ]>ersevered  in  their  resistance,  governor  Cafietcn  col- 
lected 800  men,  witb  which  he  set  out  to  their  assistance ; 
but  was  prevented  from  crossing  the  St,  Lawrence  by  colonel 
Warner  with  300  green-mountain  boys  and  a  four-pounder. 
Seeing  no  farther  hope  of  succor,  the  commander  of  St.  John's 
surrendered  the  fort,  and  general  Montgomery  proceeded  against 
Montreal :  the  few  British  forces  stationed  at  tliat  place  en- 
deavored to  escape  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  but  were  inter- 
cepted by  colonel  Easton  at  the  point  of  Sorel  river,  where 
eleven  sail  of  vessels  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  provincials. 
As  Montreal,  which  at  this  time  surrendered  to  general  Mont- 
gomery, carried  on  an  extensive  trade,  the  American  troops 
obtained  a  supply  of  proper  clothing ;  after  which  their  com- 
mander, having  secured  the  good  will  of  the  inhabitants  by  his 
=iberal  treatment  of  them,  advanced  towards  the  capital. 

About  the  same  time  that  Canada  was  invaded  from  this 
^juarter,  a  detachment  of  the  American  army  at  Cambridge 
was  seat  on  a  similar  expedition,  under  colonel  Arnold,  who 
conducted  them  to  that  royal  province  by  a  new^  route  over  the 
inhospitable  deserts  of  the  northern  states.  The  invincible 
spirit  w4tli  which  this  hardy  band  conquered  the  difficulties  of 
their  expedition,  acquired  for  its  commander  the  appellation 
of  the  American  Hannibal.  After  having  been  long  subjected 
to  the  extremity  of  cold  and  hunger,  reduced  even  to  eat  the 
leather  of  their  shoes,  they  arrived  at  Point  Levy  on  the 
eighth  of  November,  while  general  Montgomery  lay  at  Mon- 
ti'eal  Such  was  the  consternation  of  the  garrison  at  their 
unexpected  appearance,  that  the  intervention  of  the  river 
probably  saved  them  from  capture  ;  especially  as  general 
Carleton  was  absent.  In  a  few  days  the  attempt  was  made  ; 
colonel  Arnold  passed  the  St.  Lawrence  :  but  the  panic  oc- 
casioned by  his  first  arrival  was  abated  :  the  inhabitants  united 
together  for  their  common  safety ;  the  sailors  from  the  vessels 
in  the  river  were  called  in  to  man  the  batteries ;  and  as  the 
American  chief  had  no  artillery,  he  drew  his  troops  from  the 
heights  near  Quebec,  purposing  nothing  more  than  to  cut  off 
supplies  from  the  garrison  till  the  arrival  of  Montgomery  In 
the  mean  time,  general  Carleton,  having  escaped  in  a  boat 
with  muffled  paddles  tlirough  the  Americans  at  Montreal, 
arrived  in  safety  at  Quebec  ;  and  the  affection  which  was  borne 
to  him,  as  well  as  the  confidence  reposed  in  his  talents,  stimu- 
lated all  to  make  a  determined  resistance. 

On  the  first  of  December,  a  junction  of  the  two  American 
detachments  was  effected  at  Point  aux  Trembles,  and  the  siege 
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of  Quebec  commenced;  but  the  fortune  of  war  began  to 
turn  against  the  provincial  commanders :  dissensions  broke 
out  among  the  officers ;  the  money  furnished  for  the  expedition 
was  nearly  exhausted ;  the  severity  of  winter,  and  difficulties 
of  every  kind  were  increasing :  under  these  circumstances, 
general  Montgomery^  being  convinced  that  the  siege  must  be 
raised  or  brought  to  a  conclusion,  determined  on  storming  the 
place,  though  success  was  scarcely  possible;  for  a  third  part  of 
Arnold's  detachment  had  returned  to  Cambridge,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  liis  own  was  left  at  Montreal.  Having 
divided  his  army  into  four  companies,  he  ordered  two  feints 
against  the  upper  town,  reserving  to  himself  and  colonel  Arnold 
the  two  principal  attacks  on  the  lower  town.  On  the  thirty- 
first  of  December  he  advanced,  and  passed  the  first  barrier ; 
but  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  attacking  the  second,  he  was 
shot  dead,  with  his  aide-de-camp  and  other  officers;  which 
so  dispirited  the  men,  that  colonel  Campbell,  on  whom  the 
command  devolved,  retired.  In  the  mean  time,  Arnold,  having, 
passed  through  St.  Roch,  and  approached  a  two-gun  battery 
without  being  discovered,  carried  it,  though  with  considerable 
loss  J  and  being  severely  wounded,  was  borne  off  the  field  : 
his  party,  however,  pushing  on,  gained  possession  of  a  second 
barrier;  but  finding  themselves  hemmed  in,  they  were  obliged 
to  capitulate:  100  are  reckoned  to  have  fkUen,  and  about  300 
to  have  been  taken  prisoners.  The  conflict  being  over,  all 
exasperation  gave  way  to  better  feelings,  and  the  Americans 
'^ho  had  surrendered  were  treated  with  humanity.  Few  men 
ever  fell  more  regretted  than  Montgomery:^  his  body  was 
solemnly  interred  by  Carleton,  whose  magnanimity  led  him  to 
acknowlege  excellence  even  in  an  enemy  :  but  notwithstanding 
the  loss  of  this  officer,  and  the  wound  which  Arnold  had 
received,  the  latter  contrived,  with  the  remnant  of  his  troops, 
to  continue  the  blockade  of  the  city,  which  he  reducqd  to  great 
distress. 

It  is  now  requisite  to  take  a  transient  view  of  affairs  in  some 
of  the  other  colonies.  Lord  Dunmore,  the  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, had  lost  all  his  former  popularity,  by  efforts  to  maintain 

3  The  esteem  in  which  his  memory  was  held  by  Washington 
may  he  inferred  from  the  following  ciroumstanoB,  as  related. inMhe 
life  of  Mrs.  Washington  :— *  Whenladiea  called  at  the  pteaident's 
mansion,  the  custom  was  for  the  secretarids  and  gentlemen  of  the 
household  to  hand  them  from  and  to  their  carriages  ;  but  when 
the  honored  relics  of  Greene  and  Montgomery  came,  the  pre- 
sident himself  performed  these  complimentary  duties.' 
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the  royal  cause,  and  by  the  publication  of  his  correspondence 
with  lord  Dartmouth,  in  which  he  severely  analysed  the  mo- 
tives and  conduct  of  the  province  in  resisting  the  mother 
country.  After  being  engaged  in  disputes  with  the  colonists, 
assailed  with  vehement  invectives,  and  threatened  with  open 
violence,  he  removed  his  lady  and  family  on  board  the  Fowey 
man  of  war,  fortified  the  government  house,  and  surrounded  it 
with  artillery  :  the  ferment,  however,  soon  became  so  excessive, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  join  them ;  and  he  attempted,  but  m 
vain,  to  transfer  thither  the  sittings  of  the  assembly.  His  lord- 
ship having  thus  divested  himself  of  authority,  collected  a. 
smairnaval  force,  and  carried  on  a  sort  of  predatory  warfare 
against  the  province,  proclaiming  martial  law,  requiring  all 
persons  capable  of  bearmg  arms  to  join  the  royal  standard,  and 
giving  freedom  to  all  negro  slaves  willing  to  serve  against  their 
masters ;  a  measure  which,  without  being  productive  of  any 
advantage,  since  the  province  was  in  a  state  of  defence,  excited 
the  utmost  irritation  and  resentment  throughout  the  pplony. 
Having  hoisted  the  royal  standard  at  Norfolk,  whic^i  place  ne 
was  soon  obliged  to  evacuate,  he  again  retired  on  board  ship, 
attended  by  so  many  loyalists,  that  provisions  began  to  fail ; 
and  being  denied  all  supplies  by  the  republicans,  who  were 
now  in  possessipn  of  that  florishing  town,  he  cannonaded  it, 
and  set  fire  to  the  vt^harfs ;  by  which  means  it  was  reduced  to 
ashes,  and  property  consumed  to  the  value  of  £300,000.  This 
act  alienated  ttife  Virginians  from  the  British  government ;  and 
lord  Dunmore,  after  sending  the  liberated  slaves  to  Florida  and 
the  West  Indies,  joined  the  army  under  general,  Howe.  So 
important,  however,  was  Virginia  to  the  British  government, 
that  means  were  set  on  foot  to  recover  it;  and  an  extensive 
scheme  was  arranged  by  one  Connelly,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania, 
for  attacking  this  and  the  other  southern  colonies  from  the 
interior,  where  the  people  were  known  to  be  loyal;  for  which 
purpose  the  garrisons  of  Detroit  and  other  inland  posts  were 
to  be  assisted  by  the  Indians  and  Canadians :  but  the  con- 
ti'iver  of  this  plan,  being  betrayed  by  his  confidential  as- 
sistant, was  seized,  sent  to  Philadelphia,  and  treated  with 
great  rigor ;  whilst  the  publication  of  his  papers*  and  plans 
materially  served  the  cause  of  independence.  A  similar  result 
proceeded  from  the  application  of  Sir  James  Wright,  go- 
vernor of  Georgia,,  to  general  Gage,  for  the  co-operation  of 
a  small  military  force,  by  which  the  colony  might  easily  have 
been  kept  under  subjection.  Intelligence  having  been  given  to 
some  of  the  agents  of  congress,  the  messenger  was  waylaid,  his 
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despatches  seized,  and  otliers  forwarded,  of  a  contrary  ten- 
dency, so  nicely  forged,  as  to  deceive  the  person  to  whom  they 
were  addressed. 

Governor  Martin  and  lord  William  Campbell,  having  adop- 
ted a  policy  similar  to  that  of  lord  Dunmore,  withdrew  for 
safety  on  board  the  king's  ships.  In  Maryland,  the  wisdom 
of  governor  Eden  prevented  all  such  violent  proceedings  ;  and 
when  tlie  British  authority  was  superseded,  he  retired  from 
the  colony  with  the  esteem  of  all  parties.  In  Pennsylvania  a 
strong  military  association  was  established  ;  and  one  common 
spirit  pervaded  the  united  provinces  of  America. 

The  principal  scene  of  hostilities  was  still  confined  to  Mas- 
sachussetts,  where,  in  the  course  of  preda'tory  hostility,  the 
town  of  Falmouth  was  cannonaded  and  totally  destroyed,  in 
revenge  for  some  offence  relating  to  supplies,  and  on  the 
refusal  of  its  inhabitants  to  deliver  up  their  arras.  In  return 
for  this  injury,  the  assembly  of  Massachussetts  passed  an  act 
dated  November  13,  1775,  granting  letters  of  marque  and 
,^ reprisal,  and  establishing  courts  of  admiralty  for  the  trial  and 
condemnation  of  British  ships.  Congress  also  determining  to 
meet  the  force  of  Britain  on  her  own  element,  issued  orders  for 
building  rive  ships  of  thirty-two  guns,  five  of  twenty-eight,  and 
three  of  twenty-four.  The  garrison  of  Boston  was  maintained 
by  supplies  from  England,  a  proportion  of  which  was  inter- 
cepted by  the  American  cruisers  :  the  town  continued  block- 
aded through  the  winter;  and  the  troops,  especially  those  in 
the  outer  defences,  suffered  incredible  hardships  from  the 
severity  of  the  season.  ;Nor  did  the  inhabitants  escape  their 
share  of  calamity,  which  was  considerably  augmented  by  se- 
veral severe  edicts  issued  by  general  Howe. 

Altogether  the  transactions  of  this  year  were  favorable  to 
the  ./American  cause  :  much  had  been  done  to  irritate  the 
colonists  and  to  cement  their  union  ;  but  very  little  in  the  way 
of  conquest- :  measures  of  coercion  had  been  met  with  firm- 
ness ;  conciliatory  propositions  had  been  rejected ;  and  such 
masters  of  political  intrigue  had  these  republicans  showed 
themselves,  that  with  sentiments  of  loyalty  constantly  on  their 
tongues,  they  advanced  rapidly  in  the  cause  of  revolt.  The 
result  of  theiv  military  operations,  even  the  gallant  bearing  of 
their  little  army  in  Canada,  thoTigh  unsuccessful,  inspired 
them  with  coniidence ;  the  expulsion  of  the  royal  gove)*nors 
from  the  southern  colonies  left  them  free  to  act ;  the  valor  and 
skill  of  m.any  of  the  officers  afforded  exhilarating  prospects  for 
the  future;  whilst  the  appointment  of  Washington,  wlio  ob- 
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tained  the  aiFection  and  confidence  of  all  ranks,  was  in  itself  a 
tower  of  strength. 

In  Britain,  the  arguments  which  were  brougliit  against  the 
policy  adopted  by  government  after  the  termination  of  the 
contest,  were  at  this  time  rarely  heard :  the  cause  of  the 
mother  country  was  considered  just,  and  therefore  popular : 
as  the  Americans  were  generally  deemed  rebels  and  cowards, 
coercion  was  considered  expedient  and  easy ;  whilst  those 
who  vindicated  their  resistance,  were  met  by  a  charge  of 
levelling  principles  and  hostility  to  monarchical  government : 
most  people  supposed,  that  the  grand  object  of  ministers  was 
to  raise  a  revenue  from  the  colonies ;  and  as  it  was  impossible 
to  doubt  the  issue  of  the  contest,  the  reduction  of  taxes  by  that 
measure  was  still  a  pleasing  object  of  hope  to  the  country 
gentlemen  :  this  ignoble  desire  on  their  part,  and  the  king's  de- 
termination to  preserve  the  prerogatives  of  his  crown,  were  the 
main  supports  of  lord  North's  administration.  Nor  was  the 
loss  of  American  trade  much  felt  at  present :  considerable 
remittances  had  been  received  before  the  ports  were  closed ; 
peace  between  Russia  and  Turkey  had  occasioned  large  orders 
for  British  articles  in  the  Baltic  and  Levant ;  whilst  the  great 
demands  attending  the  commencement  of  hostilities  gave 
energy  to  commerce :  hence  it  happened,  that  numbers  even 
of  British  merchants  were  induced  to  join  in  praise  of  ad- 
ministration, and  in  loyal  addresses  which  were  sent  up  from 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Political  discussion,  as  tnight  be  expected  ai  such  a  time,  ran 
high,  and  tended  greatly  to  revive  the  distinction  of  whigs  and 
tories  :  a  few  of  the  former  class  considered  opposition  to  par- 
liamentary authority  as  a  deviation  from  the  true  doctrine  of 
whiggism ;  but  the  greater  part  thought  that  its  essence  con- 
sisted in  resisting  arbitrary  measures :  whilst  the  reasoning  of 
the  tories  favored  despotic  power,  the  opinions  of  the  whigs 
were  of  too  republican  a  cast.  '  On  viewing  the  reasonings  for 
and  against  taxation,'  says  an  acute  observer,^  '  as  contained  in 
the  parliamentary  debates  and  political  treatises  of  the  times,  a 
reader  may  perceive  a  striking  difference.  The  supporters 
chiefly  argued  from  alleged  instances,  the  opponents  from 
general  principles  :  the  promoters  pointed  out  certain  cases  in 
which  British  subjects  were  taxed  without  their  own  consent ; 

*  Dr,  Bisset,  in  his  History  of  the  Reign  of  George  III.  vol.  li. 
p.  ^96. 
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whereas  their  adversaries  contended  that  it  was  a  fundamental 
rule  of  the  British  constitution,  that  no  supply  should  be 
granted  but  by  the  people  or  their  delegates ;  that  ihe  ex- 
ceptions confirmed  the  principle ;  and  if  certain  classes  sub- 
mitted to  be  under  the  exception,  others  were  not  obliged  to 
follow  their  example.  The  Americans,  said  the  ministerial 
party,  are  as  much  represented  as  many  inhabitants  of  Britain 
who  have  no  vote.  To  this  two  answers  were  returned  :  first;, 
that  every  Briton  is  virtually  represented,  since  the  laws  that 
bind  hira,  bind  also  the  legislators :  secondly,  the  premises 
were  admitted,  but  not  the  conclusion ;  that  because  within  this 
realm  many  without  being  represented  paid  taxes,  therefore  the 
Americans  were  bound  to  do  the  same.  The  wisest  and  best  of 
the  anti-ministerialists  dwelt  less  on  the  abstract  question  of 
taxation ;  they  insisted  chiefly  on  expediency :  we  had  gained 
much,  and  might  gain  more,  from  the  increasing  prosperity  of 
the  Americans,  without  taxation :  we  were  losing  much,  and 
were  likely  to  lose  a  great  deal  more,  by  the  attempt  to  extort  a 
revenue  :  it  was  our  interest  to  return  to  the  policy  which  pro- 
duced gain,  and  abandon  the  counsel  which  produced  loss. 

If  we  did  not  know  how  strong  the  powers  of  prejudice  are  in 
overcoming  the  arguments  of  sound  policy,  we  should  feel  more 
astonishment  at  the  prevalent  disposition  of  the  king,  ministers, 
parliament,  and  people  of  Britain  at  this  momentous  period. 
That  the  opportunity  of  creating  popular  commotion,  and  of 
raising  themselves  into  celebrity,  should  have  been  seized  on  by 
factious  demagogues,  need  not  at  all  surprise  us.  The  first 
collision  in  arms  brought  out  all  the  mock  patriots  of  the 
metropolis ;  the  *  Society  for  Constitutional  Information,' 
formed  from  the  wreck  of  the  '  Bill  of  Rights'  club,'  imme- 
diately held  a  meeting;  and  the  Rev.  John  Home,  first  the 
supporterj  next  the  rival,  and  now  the  successor  of  alderman 
Wilkes  in  popular  fevor,  moved,  *  that  a  subscription  be  raised 
for  the  relief  of  the  widows,  orphans,  and  aged  parents  of  their 
American  fellow-subjects,  who,  preferring  death  to  slavery, 
were,  for  this  reason  only,  murdered  by  the  king's  troops  at 
Lexington  and  Concord,  on  the  nineteenth  of  April,  1775.'  A 
vote  of  the  society  for  £100  was  carried,  and  the  money  ordered 
to  be  transmitted  to  Dr.  Franklin :  but  as  the  other  members, 
comprehending  the  peril  of  the  case,  hesitated  to  sign  the  order, 
Home  took  on  himself  the  responsibility,  and  affixed  his  name  : 
for  this  he  was  prosecuted  j  and  was  sentenced  to  pay  £200,  to 
be  imprisoned  one  year,  and  find  securities  for  three ;  but  his 
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vanity  was  gratified  by  the  opportunity  of  making  a  sarcastic 
speech,  and  his  hopes  were  elated  by  the  prospect  of  rising  on 
the  public  discontents. 

The  offence  of  Home  was  a  direct  challenge  to  government, 
whose  authority  must  have  been  diminished,  if  it  had  refused 
to  notice  such  an  insult :  its  conduct,  however,  was  open  to 
animadversion,  when  Mr.  Sayre,  an  American  merchant,  was 
committed  to  the  Tower  on  a  ridiculous  charge  of  high  treason. 
The  grounds  of  it  were  not  specially  declared,  but  report  said, 
that  he  had  formed  a  design  to  seize  the  king  at  noon-day  in  his 
way  to  the  house,  to  carry  him  out  of  the  kingdom,  occupy  the 
Tower,  and  overturn  the  government;  to  effect  all  which,  he 
had  bribed  two  guardsmen,  each  of  whom  engaged  to  gain  a  file 
of  privates.  The  evidence  for  this  accusation  was  Mr.  Richard- 
son, an  adjutant  in  the  guards,  who  declared  on  oath,  that  Mr. 
Sayre  had  intimated  to  him  such  intentions ;  and  on  this,  lord 
Rochford  committed  him  to  the  Tower,  where  he  was  kept  five 
days ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  timcj  he  was  let  out  on  very  slight 
bail.  No  prosecution  was  attempted ;  the  bail  was  discharged ; 
and  Mr.  Sayre,  having  sued  lord  Rochford  for  illegal  imprison- 
ment, recovered  £1000  damages. 

The  two  houses  assembled  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  October. 
The  king's  speech  alluded  to  the  revolt  of  the  colonies ;  and 
especially  to  the  illegal  acts  of  certain  persons,  who  had  assumed 
to  themselves  legislative  powers,  which  they  exercised  in  the 
most  arbitrary  manner.  His  majesty  commended  the  disposi- 
tion of  parliameni  during  the  last  session,  as  manifesting  a 
desire  to  reclaim  rather  than  subdue;  and  he  expressed  his 
own  anxiety,  had  it  been  possible,  to  have  prevented  the  effu- 
sion of  blood :  he  had  hoped  that  his  American  subjects 
would  have  perceived  the  traitorous  designs  of  their  leaders, 
and  been  convinced  that  to  be  a  subject  of  Britain,  with  all  its 
consec(iiences,  is  to  enjoy  the  highest  degi'ee  of  civil  freedom 
He  spoke  of  friendly  offers  which  had  been  made  of  foreign 
assistan<;!e  ;  and  of  having  sent  Hanoverian  troops  to  Gibraltar 
and  Port  Mahon,  to  replace  such  British  regiments  as  should 
be  drawn  from  those  garrisons  for  the  American  service  :  he 
also  professed  a  readiness  to  receive  the  deluded  multitude  with 
tenderness,^  on  the  confession  of  their  faults ;  and  to  prevent  in- 
convenience, he  would  give  a  discretionary  power  to  commis- 
sioners to  grant  general  pardons ;  suggesting  the  propriety  of 
authorising  «uch  persons  to  restore  to  any  submissive  colony 
the  exercise  xif  its  trade.     Finally,  he  informed  both  houses, 
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that  he  sa\^  no  probability  of  any  impediment  to  his  measures 
from  the  hostility  of  foreign  powers. 

An  amendment  to  the  address  was  proposed  by  lord  John 
Cavendish,  and  the  principle  and  conduct  of  the  contest  was 
vehemently  arraigned.  The  facts  assumed  in  the  speech  were 
declared  to  be  untrie;  the  confiding  such  important  fortresses  as 
Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon  to  foreigners  was  strongly  con- 
demned, and  the  idea  of  conquest  exposed  to  ridicule.  Colonel 
Barre  censured  the  conduct  of  the  carapaig'n.  Mr.  Fox  ob- 
served, that  lord  Chatham,  Frederic  of  Prussia,  or  Alexander 
the  Great,  never  gained  more  in  one  year  than  our  government 
had  lost — for  it  had  lost  a  whole  continent.  General  Conway, 
though  joined  with  administration,  would  not  support  all  their 
measures ;  for  he  reprobated  the  idea  of  conquering  America, 
declared  against  the  right  of  taxation,,  and  wished  to  see  the 
declaratory  act  repealed. 

In  answer  to  these  objections,  the  necessity  of  regaining 
America  by  force  was  maintained  :  government  had  anxiously 
attempted  to  do  this  by  the  civil  power,  through  a  love  of 
lenity ;  but  it  now  designed  to  send  out  an  ample  force,  with  a 
sufficient  fleet  to  ensure  subjection.  The  extravagant  preten- 
sions of  the  colonial  assemblies,  as  w^ell  as  of  the  general 
congress,  and  their  encroachments  on  all  the  rights  of  the 
parent  state,  were  amply  exposed.  With  regard  to  revenue, 
parliament  had  often  declared,  that  it  would  never  tax  the 
Americans,  unless  they  refused  to  contribute  a  due  proportion 
to  the  expenses  of  the  state :  they  knew  that  a  reasonable  sura 
would  be  accepted ;  but  would  not,  to  gratify  their  mother 
country,  offer  a  single  shilling.  Lord  North  observed,  that  to 
repeal  all  the  acts  passed  since  1763,  must  indeed  terminate 
the  dispute;  for  it  would  at  once  raise  America  to  inde- 
pendence :  at  the  same  time  he  vindicated  those  acts  from  the 
charge  of  injustice. 

The  marquis  of  Rockingham  moved  a  similar  amendment  to 
that  in  the  commons ;  but  earl  Gower  avowed  that  the  ad- 
ministration had  been  misled  during  the  late  events  in 
America  :  New  York,  he  said,  had  been  forced  into  hostile 
measures  by  the  insurgents  of  Connecticut ;  and  he  predicted, 
that  if  the  friends  of  government  were  well  supported  by  a 
force  from  this  country,  the  colonies  niight  soon  be  brought  to 
a  sense  of  their  duty  without  any  scenes  of  misery  and 
bloodshed. 

The  rashness  of  these  predictions  was  exposed  by  the  earl  of 
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Shelburne,  who  advanced  it  as  a  plain  fact,  ''  that  the  commerce  of 
America  was  the  vital  stream  of  this  great  empire :'  at  the  same 
time,  whilst  he  looked  to  the  independence  of  that  country  as 
the  result  of  the  contest,  he  confessed  that  such  independence 
would  be  the  ruin  of  Britain. 

The  duke  of  Grafton,  though  not  concurring  in  the  amend- 
ment, expressed  sentiments  directly  hostile  to  administration. 
His  apology  for  having  supported  them,  by  alleging  that  he  had 
been  deceived,  was  not  very  creditable  to  one  who  had  so  long 
guided  the  heim  of  state  :  nor  was  it  a  proof  of  his  judgment  to 
declare,  *  tliat  be  had  concurred  when  he  could  not  approve, 
from  a  hope,  that  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  government, 
would  be  the  probability  of  an  amicable  adjustment.'  The 
amendment. was  negatived  by  a  large  majority  ;  but  a  protest 
was  signed  by  nineteen  peers. 

After  the  delivery  of  such  opinions,  the  duke  of  Grafton 
could  not  long  remain  in  the  cabinet :  his  grace,  however,  was 
not  the  only  member  of  administration  who  differed  with  his 
colleagues  on  the  subject  of  American  taxation.  I-ord  Bar- 
rington,  who  was  perhaps  most  abused  for  the  part  which  he 
was  supposed  to  take  in  its  promotion,  is  proved  to  have  been 
most  earnest  in  laboring  to  avert  it :  his  observations  and  re- 
monstrances at  this  time,  both  to  the  ministers  and  to  the  king, 
are  very  creditable  to  his  sagacity.  In  a  letter  to  lord  North, 
dated  August  8th,  1775,  he  says,  *  as  it  is  the  measure  of  go- 
vernment to  have  a  large  army  in  North  America,  it  is  my  duty 
and  inclination  to  m.ake  that  measure  succeed  to  the  utmost ; 
though  my  opuiion  always  has  been,  and  still  is,  that  the  Ameri- 
cans may  be  reduced  by  the  fleet,  but  never  can  be  by  the 
army,'*  To  the  earl  of  Dartmouth,  in  allusion  to  five  regiments 
about  to  be  sent  from  Ireland,  he  observes,  '  I  am  not  apprised 
where  they  are  going  ;  but  i  conclude,  they  are  intended  to  act 
as  a  separate  corps  in  North  America,  to  the  southward  :  if  there 
should  be  an  idea  of  such  a  force  marching  up  the  countr}%  I 
hope  it  will  not  be  entertained ;  for  there  must  be  great  danger 
of  its  wanting  many  essential  necessaries,  where  there  is  so  little 
to  be  had,  so  much  desire  to  prevent  our  having  that  little,  so 
much  difficulty  in  conveying  artillery,  stores,  provisions,  &c.. 
and  so  much  hazard  of  losing  communication  with  the  ships  : 
allow  me  once  more,  my  dear  lord,  to  ren)ind  you  of  the  ne- 
cessity there  is,  in  all  military  matters,  not  to  stir  a  step  with- 
out full  consultation  of  able  military  men,  after  giving  ihem 

-  Political  Life,  p.  159, 
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the  most  perfect .  knowlege  of  the  whole  matter  under  con- 
sideration, with  all  its  circumstances/^ 

Subsequent  events  showed  the  justness  of  his  observations; 
these  however  were  not  confined  to  fruitless  expenditure,  but 
extended  to  the  danger  which  might  accrue,  at  so  critical  a 
period,  to  the  mother  country.  In  the  eagerness  of  sending 
troops  to  the  conquest  of  America,  England  was  soon  almost 
divested  of 'its  military  force;  whilst  an  enemy  abroad,  and  a 
faction  at  home,  were  co-operating  for  its  ruin.  On  this  subject 
he  submitted  to  his  majesty  a  memorial,  in  which  he  advised 
that  the  militia  should  be  called  out ;  but  suggested  great 
caution  in  drawing  men  for  the  whole  year,  and  putting  them 
under  the  severity  of  martial  law.'^ 

In  the  debates  above  alluded  to,  the  measure  of  eiitrusting 
Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  the  keys  of  the  Mediterranean,  to 
foreign  garrisons,  was  opposed,  not  only  as  being  repugnant 
to  the  bill  of  rights,  but  as  an  alarming  precedent  of  foreigners 
introduced,  and  armies  raised  by  a  British  king,  without  the 
consent  of  parliament.  In  answering  this  objection,  Mr.  Thur- 
low  observed,  that  the  clause  alluded  to  in  the  bill  of  rights 
did  not  apply  to  any  territory  beyond  the  limits  of  Britain :  the 
necessity  of  the  case  was  also  urged,  and  the  introduction  of 
6000  Dutch  troops  in  1745  was  cited  as  a  precedent.  Lord 
North  acknowleged  himself  the  adviser  of  the  measure,  and 
treated  the  opposition  with  an  unbecoming  levity ;  but  he  was 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  representations  of  some  among  his 
frieuds,  as  well  as  of  his  opponents,  and  ask  leave  to  bring  in 
a  bill  of  indemnity . 

The  duke  of  Manchester  on  the  same  day  made  a  motion 
against  this  unconstitutional  practice,  which  the  earl  of  Roch- 
ford,  as  one  of  its  advisers,  declared  was  justifiable  :  but  having 
heard  of  lord  North's  intention,  he  moved  the  previous  ques- 
tion ;  which  however  was  negatived :  the  duke  of  Grafton  was 
the  only  cabinet  minister  who  condemned  the  measure,  as  in- 
consistent with  the  tenor  of  Magna  Charta.  A  similar  motion 
of  censure  was  made  in  the  commons  by  Sir  James  Lowther, 
and  disposed  of  in  the  same  manner.  The  bill  of  indemnity 
passed  the  commons,  but  was  rejected  by  the  lords  ;  the  mar- 
quis of  Rockingham  observing,  that  it  would  disgrace  the 
statute  book  to  afford  indemnity  to  those  who  acknowleged 
no  offence,  and  the  members  of  administration  declaring  them- 
selves indifferent  about  the  event. 

«  Political  Life,  p.  160.  'Ibid.  p.  166. 
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Lord  North  brought  in  a  bill  to  assemble  the  militia  in 
CEises  of  rebellion ;  which  passed,  with  a  rider,  limiting  its 
duration  to  seven  years  :  the  number  of  forces,  to  be  employed 
by  sea  and  land  in  the  ensuing  year,  indicated  great  designs : 
28,000  seamen,  including  marines,  were  voted ;  and  50,000 
men  for  the  land  service. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  duke  of  Grafton  had  resigned  the 
privy-seal,  which  was  given  to  the  earl  of  Dartmouth :  he 
was  succeeded  in  the  secretaryship  for  the  American  depart- 
ment by  lord  George  Germaine,  who,  as  lord  George  Sack- 
ville,  had  been  subjected  by  the  sentence  of  a  court  martial  to 
much  obloquy :  this  nobleman  had  supported  the  stamp  act, 
and  now  enforced  American  taxation.  Of  a  commanding  figure 
and  manly  elocution,  appealing  to  the  judgment  of  his  hearers 
more  than  to  their  imagination,  concise  and  argumentative,  he 
was  listened  to  with  attention :  by  him  the  operations  of  the 
war  are  supposed  to  have  been  planned  and  superintended. 
The  earl  of  Rochfoid  also  having  about  this  time  retired,  was 
succeeded  by  lord  Weymouth  as  secretary  for  the  southern 
department ;  and  the  young  lord  Lyttleton,  who  had  opposed 
the  address,  was  gained  over  to  administration  at  the  expense 
of  his  consistency,  by  the  allurements  of  office."  In  this  man- 
ner did  the  cabinet  prepare  itself  for  the  arduous  enterprise 
that  lay  before  it. 

At  the  opening  of  the  session,  a  loyal  petition  was  presented 
to  both  houses  from  the  assembly  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  conse- 
quence of  lord  North's  conciliatory  propositions,  which  was  in- 
tended by  those  who  promoted  it  in  that  colony  to  be  a  precedent 
to  others :  it  proposed  to  grant  to  his  majesty  in  perpetuity  a 
duty  of  poundage,  ad  valorem,  on  all  commodities  imported  mto 
the  colony,  not  being  the  produce  of  the  British  dominions  in 
Europe  or  America,  bay-salt  only  excepted  ;  by  which  means 
the  amount  of  the  revenue  would  keep  pace  with  the  wealth 
of  the  province.  Ministers,  in  a  committee  of  the  house,  sup- 
ported this  proposition,  thinking  the  example  inviting  to  the 
other  colonies,  and  suggesting  a  duty  of  eight  per  cent. :  but 
objections  were  drawn  from  the  unproductiveness  of  tlie  new 
impost,  compared  with  the  old  duties ;  and  the  small  chance 
of  other  colonies  following  the  example  of  a  district  which 
had  always  occasioned  an  expense  to  government,  and  required 
a  yearly  grant  from  parliament.     Whether  the  ministry,   in 

®  He  was  made  a  privy  counsellor,  and  chief  justice  in  Eyre 
beyond  Trent. 
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prosecuting  this  measure,  saw  its  inefficacy,  or  an  overruling 
power  iiad  gained  an  ascendency  in  the  cabinet,  to  which  the 
long  catalogue  of  grievances,  which  even  this  poor  and  de- 
pendent spot  dared  to  exhibit,  was  offensive; — nothing  more 
was  heard  of  the  petition  after  it  had  passed  the  committee.^ 

On  the  sixth  of  November,  the  petition  of  congress,  which 
had  been  alluded  to  in  the  king's  speech,  Y/as  submitted  to 
parliament ;  and  when  the  lords  were  proceeding  to  considei 
it,  the  duke  of  Richmond,  seeing  Mr,  Penn,  late  governor 
of  Pennsylvania,  standing  below  the  bar,  urged  the  propriety 
of  examining  Kim  as  a  witness ;  which  proposal,  after  a  long 
debate,  was  conceded. 

The  examination  was  conducted  by  the  duke  himself,  who 
had  previously  submitted  to  the  house  the  cjuestions  he  in- 
tended to  propose :  the  opinions  elicited  from  it  shewed  that 
the  members  of  congress  were  men  of  character  and  intel- 
ligence; that  the  people  generally  considered  themselves  ca- 
pable of  resisting  the  arms  of  Great  Britain  employed  to  en- 
force the  obnoxious  acts ;  that  the  war  was  commenced  in  de- 
fence of  their  liberties,  not  from  a  desire  of  independence  ;  but 
unless  conciliatory  measures  were  speedily  pursued,  it  was  to 
be  feared  that  connexions  with  foreign  powers  would  be 
formed,  which  they  would  not  easily  be  induced  to  renounce; 
that  they  were  dissatisfied  with  ihe  reception  of  their  petitions, 
but  inclined  to  acknowlege  the  authority  of  Britain^  in  ail  par- 
ticulars, except  taxation. 

On  this  evidence,  partial  and  nnperfi-ct  as  it  was,  his  grace 
founded  a  motion,  '  that  the  petition  was  a  ground  for  concilia- 
tion ; '  and  he  extolled  its  language  as  that  of  submissioh,  so  far 
as  was  corripatible  with  the  rights  secured  to  freemen  by  the  con- 
stitution, and  descanted  on  the  dangers  of  conquest :  in  which 
sentiments  he  was  ably  supported  by  lord  Shelburne.  Lord 
Dartmouth  defended  tiie  refusal  Uj  answer  the  petition ;  and 
lord  Lyttleton  attacked  the  partiality  of  the  witness,  charac- 
terising the  Americans  as  audacious  rebels,  and  their  sentiments 
as  insidious,  traitorous,  and  false  expressions  of  loyalty.  Lord 
Sandwich,  whose  mildness  in  debate  was  a  contrast  to  lord 
Lyttleton's  violence,  laid  open  many  errors  in  the  statements  of 
American  power,  and  rectified  some  mis-statements  of  the 
strengdi  of  the  country.  The  duke  of  Richmond's  motion  was 
negatived  by  eighty-six  to  thirty-three. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  November  Mr.  Burke  again  thought  it 

*  Lord  North's  Administration,  p.  218. 
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expedient  to  propose  measures  of  conciliation.  In  his  speech 
he  observed,  that  three  plans  seemed  to  be  afloat  -with  regard  to 
America :  the  first,  simple  war  with  a  view  to  complete  con- 
quest ;  the  second,  force  mixed  with  negociations,  which  ap- 
peared most  favored  by  ministers,  but  met  with  his  disappro- 
bation ;  the  last,  peace  grounded  on  concession  ;  in  conformity 
with  which  he  moved  'for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  composing 
the  present  troubles,  and  quieting  the  minds  of  his  majesty's 
subjects  in  America,' founded  on  the  statute  of  Edward  I.  de 
tailagio  non  concedendo  :  according  to  which  precedent,  he  pro- 
posed a  renunciation  of  taxation,  a  repeal  of  statutes  made  on 
a  contrary  principle  since  1766,  a  general  pardon,  and  a  con- 
gress to  be  held  by  royal  authority  for  the  adjustment  of  dif- 
ferences. 

This  proposition,  though  negatived,  caused  a  long  debate  : 
its  principal  opponent  was  governor  Pownal,  who  followed  the 
mover,  exposing  many  fallacies  in  his  reasoning.  The  chief 
fault  in  the  plan,  he  said,  arose  from  the  proposer's  partiality 
to  his  own  friends :  the  Americans  would  not  be  content  with  a 
repeal  of  the  acts  passed  since  1766  :  wlien  they  limited  their 
present  complaints  to  infringements  on  their  rights  since  1763, 
they  carefully  reserved  the  farther  consideration  of  American 
claims  to  a  future  day.  He  was  adverse  to  all  partial  con- 
cessions, which  could  produce  nothing  but  an  endless  succes- 
sion of  quarrels  :  to  make  the  bill  in  any  degree  efficacious,  it 
should  extend  redress  to  1672  ;  for  they  complain  of  the  ad- 
miralty jurisdiction  ;  and  that  is  as  old  as  the  act  of  naviga- 
tion. '  To  my  argument,'  said  he,  'it  is  nothing  how  far  this 
is  right  or  wrong,  grievous  or  otherwise  :  the  Americans  com- 
plain of  it ;  and  if  the  bill  which  is  to  afford  redress  must  be 
effectual  in  order  to  gain  their  confidence,  this  does  not  go  far 
enough  :  there  are  others  willing  to  go  farther.'  On  the  seventh 
of  December,  Mr.  Hartley  also  brought  forward  conciliatory 
resolutions,  which  were  negatived,  lord  North  objecting  to  the 
attempt  as  unseasonable,  until  experiment  were  made  of  the 
prohibitory  bill,  which  was  then  passing  through  the  house. 

This  measure  had  been  introduced  by  the  minister  himself, 
for  the  purpose  of  exacting  obedience  from  the  colonies  by  the 
prohibition  of  all  commercial  intercourse  with  the  thirteen 
united  states  of  America.  It  authorised  the  commanders  of  his 
majesty's  navy  to  make  prize  of  all  American  ships  and  goods, 
^vhether  on  the  high  seas  or  in  harbor ;  and  a  clause  was  in- 
serted which  made  every  American  taken  in  them  liable  to  serve 
as  a  common  sailor  in  our  ships  of  war,  and  to  be  considered 
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as  a  volunteer.  As  this  prohibitory  bill  comprehended  every 
species  of  commerce  along  the  coast  of  the  confederated  states, 
all  former  acts,  which  affected  any  branch  of  trade,  were  re- 
pealed by  it :  terms,  however,  of  pardon  were  held  out  to  the 
revolters,  and  commissioners  appointed  to  give  effect  to  them, 
as  well  as  to  inquire  into  any  real  grievances,  of  which  the 
colonists  might  have  to  complain. 

In  answer  to  the  attacks  made  on  this  measure,  lord  North 
vindicated  himself,  bv  observing,  that  the  dispute  about  taxa- 
tion was  begun  long  before  he,  as  minister,  engaged  in  it :  he 
only  embraced  it,  when  the  colonies,  already  taxed,  disputed  a 
right  which  the  country  had  determined  never  to  surrender. 
If  they  made  war  a  medium  through  which  their  claims  were  to 
be  advanced,  he  must  follow  them  through  it.  Mr.  Fox  de- 
cried the  proposition,  as  tending  to  destroy  all  trade  with 
America,  and  accused  the  minister  of  wishing  to  ruin  our  ma- 
nufacturers in  order  that  they  might  enlist  in  the  army.  He 
moved,  as  an  amendment,  to  omit  the  whole  except  what  re- 
lated to  the  repeal  of  t^e  obnoxious  acts.  The  proposition 
^was  vehemently  opposed,  be'ng  represented  as  a  formal  abdi- 
cation of  our  government  of  the  colonies,  and  termed  a  bill  for 
more  effectually  carrying  into  execution  the  decrees  of  con- 
gress, by  completing  the  union  of  Americans  between  them- 
selves, and  exciting  them  to  make  foreign  alliances.  Petitions 
were  presented  against  it  by  the  West  India  merchants  without 
effect ;  and  an  attempt  was  made  in  vain  to  exempt  Georgia 
from  its  operation.  During  this  debate,  a  discussion  arose 
touching  the  duties  of  military  men  in  such  cases.  Lord  Howe 
declared  no  struggle  was  so  painful  as  that  between  his  duties 
as  an  officer  and  as  a  man  :  that  if  left  to  his  own  choice,  he 
should  decline  to  serve ;  but  if  commanded,  he  should  not 
refuse  to  submit  to  his  duty.  General  Conway  discrimi- 
nated between  a  foreign  war  and  a  domestic  strife :  in  the 
former,  no  officer  ought  to  question  the  justice  of  his  country ; 
in  the  latter,  a  military  man  ought  to  examine  the  justice  o£ 
the  cause.  Mr.  Thurlow  combated  this  notion  with  indignation, 
for  if  once  established  it  must  tend  to  a  dissolution  of  govern- 
ment. In  defence  of  the  bill,  it  was  said,  that  the  Americans 
were  already  in  a  state  of  warfare  with  us,  which  made  it  ne- 
cessary to  retaliate  by  sea  and  land,  as  against  alien  foes.  Every 
colony  or  smaller  district  had  its  option  to  avoid  any  damage 
or  distress,  by  acknowleging  the  legislative  supremacy  of  the 
mother  country ;  and  with  regard  to  the  alleged  hardship  of 
transferring  American  prisoners  to  the  king's  ships,  it  was 
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said,  that  instead  of  being  punished  as  rebels,  tbcy  ?€ceived 
pay.     Mr.  Fox's  amendment  was  rejected  by  192  to  64. 

In  the  lords  the  contest  was  no  less  violent  and  acrimo- 
nious ;  the  peers  in  opposition  contending  that  the  Americans 
were  falsely  considered  as  rebels ;  for  having  been  forced  to 
take  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  property,  their  resistance  to 
acts  of  oppression  was  justifiable  in  every  moral  sense.  These 
sentiments  were  reprobated  by  lords  Lyttleton  and  Denbigh, 
as  greatly  overstepping  the  license  of  debate,  and  affording  a 
precedent  to  justify  treason.  During  the  progress  of  the  bill 
several  amendments  were  made.  On  the  last  reading,  lord 
Mansfield  defended  it,  and  at  the  same  time  vindicated  the 
conduct  of  the  government  towards  the  Americans :  he  had 
always  thought  they  were  as  much  bound  to  obey  acts  of  the 
British  parliament,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Middlesex ;  and 
proceeded  to  show,  that  since  the  peace  of  1763  the  northern 
provinces  had  been  meditating  independence  :  but  allowing 
that  all  their  professions  of  allegiance  were  genuine,  that 
they  had  been  led  into  this  rebellion  by  a  few  factious  per- 
sons, and  that  every  measure  hitherto  taken  by  us  to  enforce 
submission  was  cruel  or  unjust;  admitting  all  this  to  be 
true,  was  Great  Britain  to  rest  inactive  till  America  thought 
proper  to  be^in  the  attack  ?  *  We  are  now,'  said  his  lordship, 
. '  in.  such  a  situation,  that  we  must  either  fight  or  be  pursued ; ' 
and  he  illustrated  his  position  by  the  anecdote  of  a  Swedish 
general,  under  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who  pointing  to  an  ad- 
vancing enemy,  thus  addressed  his  troops : — '  My  lads,  you 
see  those  men;  if  you  don't  kill  them,  they  will  kill  you.' 
He  then  went  through  the  resources  of  the  Americans,  and 
their  aggTessive  acts  against  this  country  ;  asking  if  we  were  to 
stand  idle  till  they  brought  their  arms  to  our  very  doors ;  and 
declaring  that  the  consequences  which  must  ensue  from  our 
mactivity  or  concession  would  be  worse  thaft  any  we  had  to 
dread  fi'om  pursuing  the  present  plan,  or  agreeing  to  a  final 
separation.  The  bill  passed  without  a  division  :  but  the 
efforts  of  opposition  had  been  so  incessant,  (though  the  de- 
clining health  of  lord  Chatham  relieved  ministers  from  the 
attacks  of  his  impetuous  eloquence)  and  the  affairs  of  America 
were  beginning  to  assume  so  perplexing  an  aspect,  and  mis- 
givings among  some  of  our  mercantile  bodies  so  evidently  to 
appear,  that  il  is  well  known  the  ministerial  phalanx  began  to 
waver,  hesitating  between  false  shame  which  opposes  the 
abandonment  of  projects  precipitately  embraced,  and  un- 
r>,c.  XV.  P 
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pleasant  forebodings  of  ultimate  failure.'"  Fear,  lest  the  cause 
of  their  transatlantic  brethren  might  gain  popularity  with  tho 
British  people,  induced  them  to  look  abroad  for  support ;  and 
treaties  were  concluded  for  a  supply  of  troops  with  the  duke 
of  Brunswick  and  other  petty  despots  of  Germany,  who  traded 
in  the  bl6od  of  their  subjects,  and  let  out  ,their  persons  to  be 
slaughtered  at  a  fixed  price :  and  thus  his  majesty  was  after- 
wards enabled  to  purchase  16,000  mercenaries  to  put  down 
disaffection  in  America.  The  empress  of  Russia,  whose  aid 
was  expected,  and  in  some  degree  promised,  would  not  permit 
her  troops  to  be  so  disgraced  ;  though  she  still  continued  on 
amicable  terms  with  Britain,  and  cajoled  our  politicians  with 
intimations  of  future  assistance. 


'*»  Mr.  Gibbon  says,  in  a  letter  written  during  the  recess, 
January  18th,  1776,  '  I  think  our  meeting  will  be  lively ;  a 
spirited  opposition,  and  a  desponding  majority.  The  higher  people 
are  placed,  the  more  gloomy  are  their  countenances,  and  the  mora 
melancholy  thBir  language.  You  may  call  this  cowardice;  but 
I  fear  it  arises  from  their  knowlege  of  the  difficulty  and  mag- 
nitude of  the  business.' 
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CHAP.   XVII. 

GEORGE   III.   (continued,)— 1776. 

Affairs  of  the  Irish  parliament — Motion  of  Mr.  T.  Townshendf 
regarding  the  lord  lieutenant's  message — Debates  on  it — Mr, 
Fox's  motion  to  inquira  into  the  ill  success  of  bis  majesty's 
arms  m  America  -C'opies  of  the  treaties  with  German  poten- 
tates for  troops  laid  before  the  house — Debates  thereon — Duke 
of  Grafton's  motion  for  an  address  to  his  majesty — Mr.  Hartley's 
in  the  common^-  Mr.  Savvbridge's  motion — Motion  for  a  militia 
in  Scotland  rejected— Mr.  Wilkes's  project  of  parliamentery 
reform — Duchess  of  Kingston's  trial — Unseasonable  motions  by 
general  Conway  and  Mr,  Hartley — Supplies,  &c. — Prorogation 
of  parliament — King's  speech — Sentiments  of  foreign  powers — 
Favorers  of  the  American  cause  in  England — Dr.  Price's  pub- 
lication— Dr.  Johnson's  'Taxation  no  Tyranny'  —  Alderman 
Wilkes's  philippic  against  the  corporation  of  London — Do- 
mestic events — Retirement  of  Gurrick  from  the  stage — State  of 
the  British  and  Americans  at  Boston — Difficulties  of  Washing- 
ton's situation — Fortification  of  Dorchester  heights — Evacuation 
of  Boston  by  the  British — Important  advantages  resulting  from 
it  to  the  insurgents— Mission  of  Indian  chiefs  —  Affairs  of 
Canada— Franklin's  letter  to  M.  Dumas — Arnold's  unsuccessful 
attack  on  Qvehe-r- — Retreat  of  the  Americans — Affair  of  captain 
Forster,  and  lad  conduct  of  tiio  Americans — Vigorous  measures 
taken  by  general  Carleton  to  expel  them  from  bis  province — 
Failure  of  an  attack  on  the  British  by  general  Thompson— 
Arnold's  retreat  to  Crown  Point,  and  command  of  lake  Cham- 
plain — Pursued  by  the  "British  under  general  Carleton — Pre- 
paration of  a  iiotiila  by  this  latter  officer — Naval  operations  on 
the  lake— Arnold  defeated,  and  Crown  Point  abandoned — Affairs 
in  the  southern  states — Operations  6f  general  Clinton  and  Sir 
Peter  Parker — Attempted  conquest  of  Charlestown —Attack  on 
Sullivan's  Island,  which  fails — Expedition  under  general  Howe 
and  admiral  lord  Howe  against  New  York — Manifesto  of 
congress  to  prepare  the  public  mind  for  independence — Thomas 
Paine's  pamphlet,  &c. — Question  of  independence  proposed 
and  carried  in  the  congress  —  Declaration  published — Lord 
Howe's  declaration — His  address  to  Washington,  and  corre- 
spondence with  Franklin — Defeat  of  the  Americans  on  Long 
Island — Their  retreat  to  New  York — General  Sullivan's  mission 
to  congress — Conference  on  Staten  Island — Diplomatic  agency 
of  the  United  States — Views  of  France — First  measures  in  1775 
for  the  OTganisation  of  American  diplomacy — Dr.  Franklin, 
Arthur  Lee,  and  M,  Dumas  —  M.  de  Beauraarchais  —  Silas 
Deane's  mission  to  France — Three  commissioners  sent  in  I77d — 
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Mr.  Lee's  mission  to  Spain — Proceedings  of  the  commissioner^ 
in  France-^British  attack  and  capture  of  New  York— Wash- 
ington's retreat — Action  at  White  Elains — Capture  of  fort 
Washingtqji — Washington  retreats  behind  the  Delaware — Cap- 
ture of  general  Lee — Acts  of  the  congress — State  of  the  American 
army  —  Washington  recrosses  the  Delaware  —  His  brilliant 
success  at  Trenton  and  Princeton— His  winter  campaign  in  the 
Jerseys — Meeting  of  the  British  parliament — King's  speech — 
Address  and  debates  thereon — Lord  John  Cavendish's  motion 
for  revising  the  acts  of  which  the  colonists  complained — Seces- 
iion  of  a  party  of  opposition  members  from  parliament — Rope- 
yard  at  Portsmouth  burnt  by  John  the  painter — Projected  ex- 
pedition for  the  discovery  of  a  north-west  passage. 

Whkn  parliament  met  after  the  Christmas  recess  the  first 
iitiportant  measure  related  to  Ireland.  In  that  country,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  considerable  change  had  taken  place  regarding 
the  form  by  "which  its  govefnment  was  administered  ;  and  this 
had  been  effected  by  a  profuse  expenditure.  During  the 
administration  of  lord  Townshend,  £500,000  was  lavished  in 
reducing  the  power  of  the  oligarchy  through  the  corruption  of 
parliament ;  and  by  the  extravagance  of  parliament  in  granting 
premiums  and  bounties,  united  with  that  of  the  viceroy  in 
procuring  adherents  for  government,  a  redundancy  of  about 
£500,000  was  within  twenty-three  years  converted  into  a 
debt  of  nearly  £1,000,000.  When  the  country  was  so  deeply 
embarrassed,  the  pubhc  revenue  became  insufficient  for  the  ex- 
diture,  and  the  government  was  reduced  to  the  ruinous  expedient 
of  successive  loans. ^'  It  was  not  to  be  expected  but  that  Ireland 
would  share  in  the  sensations  excited  by  the  American  contest, 
from  the  state  of  its  finances,  and  the  disposition  of  its  people  : 
during  the  government  of  lord  Harcourt,  strong  parties  were 
formed,  and  accounts  vrere  frequently  transmitted  of  the  de- 
fection and  migration  both  of  laborers  and  manufacturers :  but* 
for  the  last  few  years  no  important  transaction  had  oc- 
curred ;  and  when  lord  North  brought  in  his  bill  for  restraining 
the  commerce  of  New  England,  among  other  measures  taken 
to  counterbalance  the  mconveniences  that  might  ensue,  he 
granted  bounties  to  Irish  ships  engaged  in  the  fisheries  of  New- 
foundland and  Greenland ;  and  removed  some  resti-aints,  which 
in  other  respects  affected  the  Irish  commerce :  as  the  American 
contest  however  advanced,  the  parliament  and  the  citizens  of 
Dublin  began  again  to  harasa  government  with  cabals  and 
remonstrances. 

*'  Miller's  History  philosophically  illustrated,  vol.iv.  p.  46d, 
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On  the  tenth  of  October,  1775,  the  lord-lieutenant  met  the 
two  houses ;  when,  after  recapitulating  the  benefits  lately  d'e- 
rtved  from  the  liberality  of  the  British  government,  he  repro- 
bated the  rebellious  spirit  of  the  colonists  ajid  recommended 
attention  to  the  discharge  of  arrears.  A  money  bill  was  trans- 
mitted to  England;  but,  having  been  altered  in  council,  was 
on  its  return  rejected ;  which  prevented  an  immediate  supply. 

On  the  twenty-third  of  November,  lord  Harcourt  sent  a 
message  to  the  commons,  requiring,  in  his  majesty's  name, 
4000  troops  for  the  American  service,  to  be  taken  into  British 
pay ;  and  offering,  if  it  were  the  desire  of  parliament,  to  re- 
place them  by  continental  auxiliaries.  The  house  with  reliic»> 
tance  consented  to  this  diminution  of  their  tiational  force ;  but, 
leaving  the  ministerial  party  in  a  minority,  refused  to  admit 
the  foreign  substitutes :  opposition,  however,  unsuccessfully 
attempted  to  obtain  an  act  for  embodying  the  militia. 

As  the  message  proposing  the  employment  of  Irish  troops 
obviously  meant  that  they  were  to  be  paid  by  Britaiu,  which 
was  nothing  less  than  an  engagement  by  the  crown  to  dispose 
of  public  money  without  the  consent  of  the  commons,  Mr. 
Thomas  Townshend  moved,  on  the  fifteenth  of  February,  that 
the  lord-lieutenimt's  message  was  a  breach  of  privilege.  The 
arguments  by  which  he  supported  his  motion,  were  drawn  from 
the  principles  and  practice  of  the  constitution  concerning  pe- 
cuniary grants,  and  the  designs  which  such  attempts  to  counter- 
act them  displayed :  he  also  commented  on  the  folly  of  takine 
8000  men  into  pay  when  4000  only  were  required.  The  de- 
bate was  animated  ;  nor  did  the  ministerial  speakers  all  take 
the  same  ground :  some  contended,  that  the  Irish  speaker  had 
mistaken  the  viceroy's  message,  which  only  meant  that  his 
majesty  would  pay  the  4000  foreigners;  others,  that  when 
the  Irish  establisliment  was  increased,  the  king  had  engaged  to 
m.aintain  12,000  troops  in  that  kingdom,  except  in  case  of  in- 
vasion or  rebellion  in  England  :  and  the  present  demand  not 
being  within  those  exceptions,  it  was  necessary  that  his  majesty 
should  be  absolved  from  his  promise :  an  application  to  the 
English  house  of  commons  would  have  been  a  violation  of 
that  promise. 

On  the  other  side,  it  was  said,  that  the  message  was  an  ex- 
periment, made  to  establisli  a  pernicious  precedent:  that  it 
was  the  aim  of  gjovernmeut  to  iiabituate  both  countries  to 
certain  notions,  which  might  destroy  the  independence  of  par- 
liament in  each.  The  scheme  had  a  tendency  to  invest  the 
crown  with  a  power  of  taxing  both  countries  :  in  Ireland,  tlie 
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minister  was  to  ask  some  favor ;  then  England  was  to  be 
plfdgpcl :  in  England,  Ireland  was  to  be  taxed,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  British  legislature.  The  various 
modes  of  defence  used  by  tiie  ministerial  party  were  very 
successfidiy  ridiculed ;  and  in  answer  to  an  insinuation  by 
Mr.  Dunning,  that  although  this  message  had  been  disavowed 
here,  the  lord-lieutenant  would  not  have  risked  it  on  his  own 
judgment,  lord  North  acknowleged  that  his  majesty's  servants 
in  England  acted  in  co-operation  with  those  in  Ireland,  though 
they  did  not  consider  themselves  responsible  for  their  conduct: 
he  however  justified  the  message  on  the  ground  of  expediency, 
though  averse  to  a  discussion  of  the  right.  Mr.  Thurlow,  who 
had  for  some  time  been  the  tool  of  ministers,  treated  the  motion 
as  a  party  squib,  denying  that  the  preamble  to  an  Irish  law 
was  binding  on  the  British  parliament.  Tiie  motion  was 
negatived. 

On  the  twentieth  of  February,  Mr.  Fox's  motion  came  on,  to 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  ill- success  of  our  arms  if\  North 
America,  and  the  defection  of  the  Canadians.  Avoiding  every 
extraneous  subject,  he  confined  himself  to  an  inquiry  whether 
the  proceedings  of  ministers  had  produced  the  desired  effects. 
Beginning  with  the  Boston-port  bill,  he  pursued  a  detail  of 
ministerial  operations ;  and  placed  in  the  strongest  light,  what 
he  called  folly  in  the  cabmet,  and  inability  in  forming  their 
plans :  at  the  same  time  he  inveighed  against  the  disgraceful 
servility  of  parliament;  and  concluded  by  observing  that 
none  objected  to  inquiry,  but  those  who  were  culpable  them- 
selves. 

Unable  to  resist  Mr.  Fox*s  reasoning,  ministers  attempted 
to  elud€  it,  but  exhibited  a  want  of  coincidence  in  argument. 
Lord  North  was  much  less  decisive  in  his  defence  than  were 
many  of  his  coadjutors,  who  more  than  once  endeavored  to 
recall  him  from  his  tone  of  moderation.  As  in  his  measures 
he  had  betrayed  a  disposition  to  conciliate,  v»rhich  was  counter- 
acted by  his  more  violent  abettors;  so  in  discussion  he  fre- 
quently endeavored  to  palliate  rather  than  to  defend :  his 
hesitation  probably  arose  about  some  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom 
g£  the  plan  pursued.  On  the  present  occasion,  he  admitted 
that  miscarriages  had  happened;  but  it  was  impossible  to 
foresee  every  event :  he  was  ready  to  resign  his  office,  whenever 
the  house  shoiild  withdraw  its  confidence :  there  was  no 
danger,  however,  of  this  extremity ;  for  an  appeal  to  the  candor 
of  the  house  prcwluced  a  rejection  of  Mr.  Fox's  motion  by 
240'  to  104. 
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On  the  twenty-ninth  of  February,  copies  of  treaties  were 
submitted  for  the  purchase  of  troops,  made  by  his  Britannic 
majesty  with  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse 
Cassel,  the  hereditary  prince  of  Hesse  Cassel,  and  subse- 
quently with  the  prince  of  VValdeck.  The^e  potentates  stipu- 
lated to  supply  a  force  of  17,742  men ;  but  the  terms  appeared 
to  be  extravagantly  high :  levy  money  was  to  be  paid  at  the 
rate  of  £7.  4s.  4d.  a  man :  all  extraordinary  losses  in  battle,  or 
othei-wise,  to  be  compensated  by  the  king.  Each  of  the 
despots  was  to  receive,  in  addition,  an  annual  subsidy  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  men;  the  duke  of  Brunswick 
£15,519  so  long  as  his  troops  received  pay,  and  double  that 
sum  for  two  years  after;  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  £108,281, 
nnd  also  to  have  twelve  months'  notice  before  payment  was 
discontinued,  after  his  forces  returned  to  his  dominions :  to 
♦he  princes  of  Hesse  and  Waldeck,  who  contributed  near  700 
men  each,  were  assigned  £6017.  The  dominions  of  all  were 
guarantied  against  foreign  attack. 

On  moving  to  refer  these  compacts  to  a  committee,  lord 
North  dilated  on  the  fairness  of  the  terms :  men  were  thus 
raised  more  speedily,  and  at  a  less  expense,  than  was  possible 
in  this  kingdom.  His  statements,  however,  were  combated 
by  the  opposition,  who  represented  Great  Britain  as  disgraced 
in  the  eyes  of  Europe ;  impoverished,  but  still  extravagant ;  and 
reduced  to  apply  in  the  most  humiliating  manner  to  petty 
German  states.  What,  it  was  asked,  would  be  the  expenses  of 
a  contest,  of  which  they  had  now  such  a  specimen?  Nor  did 
the  principle  of  fighting  national  battles  by  foreigners  escape 
.'jevere  strictures. 

The  employment  of  any  foreign  mercenaries  was  deprecated, 
as  precluding  all  possibility  of  reconciliation ;  but  German 
troops  were  represented  as  peculiarly  improper  on  the  present 
occasion :  they  would  be  sent  for  the  purpose  of  enslaving 
numbers  of  their  own  countrymen,  who  had  fled  from  tyrants 
to  the  protection  of  Britain ;  but  most  of  them  would  be  in- 
duced to  desert,  by  the  oifer  of  land  in  the  country.  The 
question  for  referring  the  treaties  to  a  committee  was  carried 
by  242  to  88  ;  and  that  for  agreeing  to  the  report  by  120  to  48  : 
on  receiving  it,  however,  an  address  was  voted  to  the  king,  on 
the  motion  of  colonel  Barre,  to  clothe  all  the  German  troops 
■with  British  manufactures. 

In  the  lords,  the  duke  of  Richmond  moved  for  an  address  to 
''ountermand  the  foreign  troops,  and  to  suspend  hostilities 
Ue  entered  into  a  detail  of  the  treaties  with  the  landgravei  of 
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Hesse  from  1702  to  17^1 ;  and  having  pointed  out  a  regular  ad- 
vance in  extortion,  he  computed  the  charge  of  the  mercenaries 
at  the  unprecedented  sum  of  £1,500,000.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  Canadian  war,  Mr.  Mauduit,  an  ingenious  calculator, 
found  that  every  French  scalp  had  cost  £10,000.  His  grace 
then  animadverted  on  the  large  proportion  of  officers  employed^ 
the  danger  of  keeping  so  many  foreigners  under  their  own 
generals,  and  the  situation  of  this  country  if  France  or  Spain 
should  attack  it.  These  observations  were  ably  enforced  by 
other  peers :  violent  censures  were  expressed  against  the 
power  reserved  to  a  foreign  prince  of  administering  justice 
within  the  British  dominions  ;  to  effect  which,  as  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  itself  declared,  an  executioner,  with  his  ti-ain  of 
attendants,  formed  part  of  the  Hessian  establishment.  Thf 
stipulation  to  assist  these  powers  was  also  reprobated  ;  and  it 
v/ as  asked,  how,  if  the  dominions  of  Hesse  were  attacked  by  f:\ 
decree  of  the  imperial  chamber,  we  could  either  enter  intt 
war,  or  excuse  our  breach  of  treaty? 

In  reply,  the  treaty  was  stated  to  be  drawn  up  m  tlie  usuai 
forms.  On  the  latter  part  of  the  motion,  for  discontinuing 
hostilities,  the  old  topics  were  advanced  with  additional  vi(» 
lence.  The  wantonness  and  ruinous  expense  of  the  contest 
were  denounced  by  lord  Camden  and  the  duke  of  Grafton 
the  population  of  America  was  pom-pously  displayed;  and 
the  termination  of  all  connexion  between  England  and  her 
colonies  predicted.  The  advocates  of  ministry  supported  then 
measures  by  tracing  the  history  of  the  colonies,,  and  showing 
their  constant  disposiuoii  to  factious  resistance.  lord  Tempk 
reprobated  the  intemperance  of  opposition.  '  The  next  easterly 
wind,'  said  his  lordship,  *will  convey  to  America  every  ex- 
pression u.sed  in  this  debate;  and  I  would  not  that  the  naked- 
ixess  and  weakness  of  my  country  should  stand  confirmed  by  the 
sanction  and  authority  of  such  testimony.  It  is  time  to  act, 
not  to  talk ;  for  the  die  is  cast,  the  sword  is  drawn,  and  the 
scabbard  thrown  away.  Past  experience  certainly  will  not 
justify  confidence  in  ministers  ;  but  I  will  not,  by  declaring  our 
utter  inability  to  reduce  the  colonists,  furnish  a  golderi  bridge 
for  an  ignominious,  ruinous,  and  disgraceful  peace.  1  have 
heard  the  war  ciilled  unjust :  who  in  this  house  liave  a  nght  to 
call  it  so?  Not  those  who  voted  for  the  df-claiatory  a<r  :  those 
=oniy  who  denied  our  right  of  taxation;  and  hovv  very  few  werf. 
tUejrl  I  cannot  approve  of  r(H"aJliiig  troops,  v.vA  publishing  the 
terms  ta  whirh  )<>'j  will  yivkl,  until  there  is  reasonable  assu- 
'  fince  o4  Uieir  «ot  \ieiu\*  rejected.    When  the  happy  moment  tor 
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conciliation  shall  arrive,  I  hope  ministers  will  seize  it:  I  wish 
them  success :  at  least,  at  such  a  crisis  I  will  not  hang  on  the 
wheels  of  government,  rendering  that  which  already  is  but  too 
difficult  the  more  impracticable,'  The  motion -was  negatived 
by  100  to  32;  but  the  proposed  address  was  entered  on  the 
journals,  with  the  names  of  ten  peers  protesting  against  its 
rejection. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  March,  the  last  grand  effort  was  made 
to  avert  this  unnatural  contest  by  the  duke  of  Grafton,  who 
moved  for  an  address,  beseeching  his  majesty  .to  issue  a  pro- 
clamation, declaring  that  if  the  revolted  colonies,  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  before  or  after  the  arrival  of  the  troops,  should 
present  a  petition  to  the  commander  in  chief,  or  to  the  com- 
missioners appointed  iinder  the  late  act,  setting  forth  what  they 
considered  to  be  their  just  rights  and  real  grievances,  hostilities 
should  be  suspended,  and  the  said  petition  referred  to  parlia- 
ment. 

In  debating  this  proposition,  the  greatest  latitude  of  dis- 
'::;ussion  was  taken,  and  every  matter  connected  with  the  eifair^ 
of  America  amply  investigated.  Among  othev  argurnenis  to 
promote  it,  his  grace  stated,  that  he  had  received  intelligence  of 
messengers  having  been  sent  by  France  to  £:eneral  ^VasKitigtOTi 
and  the  American  congress;  and  he  argued  that  this  con- 
ciliatory measure  would  induce  the  colonists  to  decline  foreign 
illiances  -  besides,  it  was  the  only  method  left  to  extricate  ininis- 
lers  and  the  country  from  the  present  embarrassing  situation  of 
^flairs.  The  system  of  conquest  and  coercion  must  be  considered 
as  romantic ;  and  even  if  it  should  succeed,  who  could  expect 
long  to  retam  America  in  subjection?  The  only  plausible  ob- 
jection was,  that  by  receding,  Britain  would  encourage  America 
to  advance  more  extravagant  demands  :  in  that  case^  however, 
the  ground  of  contest  would  be  understood ;  administration 
would  acquire  stability ;  and  the  only  subject  of  debate  would 
be,  whether  it  were  best  to  conquer  or  to  abandon.  Ministers, 
hc^wever,  and  their  adherents,  contended  that  conciliation  had 
now  become  impracticable,  and  that  nothing  could  more  cer- 
tainly prevent  it  than  concession  :  the  honor  of  the  king,  the 
parliament,  and  the  country,  demanded  that  hostilities  should 
not  cease,  till  America  should  so  far  submit  as  to  acknowlege 
the  authority  of  the  legislature;  and  this  acknowlegement 
would  be  speedily  brought  about  by  the  rigorous  measures  now 
adopted.  France,  it  was  said,  would  not  interfere  between 
us  and  our  colonies :  if  she  had  any  such  intention,  it  was  an 
iidditional  argument  for  employing  force  to  subjugate  them, 
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before  they  could  be  joined  by  so  powerful  an  ally :  at  all 
events,  we  had  now  passed  the  Rubicon ;  and  it  was  no  time  for 
MB  to  be  considering  plans  of  conciliation.  In  this  point  of 
view  indeed  ministers  were  right,  and  seemed  to  know  the  dis- 
position of  their  antagonists  belter  than  the  opposition.  After 
lord  Sandwich  had  vindicated  the  state  of  the  navy  from  some 
imputations,  and  lord  Hillsborough  had  explained  his  letter  to 
the  Ameri(ian  governors  in  1769,  lord  Dartmouth  moved  the 
previous  question,  in  preference  to  a  direct  negative.  Tlie 
duke's  motion  was  lost  by  thirty-one  against  ninety-one. 

Mr.  Hartley  afterwards  presented  the  form  of  an  address  to 
the  commons  for  empowering  the  commissioners  to  offer  terms 
to  the  Americans,  instead  of  demanding  unconditional  sub- 
mission ;  and  proposing  that  they  should  be  placed  on  the 
same  footing  with  Ireland,  in  regard  to  procuring  grants.  In 
conformity  with  this  suggestion,  Mr.  Sawbridge,  the  lord 
mayor,  made  a  motion  on  the  tenth  of  May :  during  the  de- 
bates Mr.  Temple  Luttrell  displayed  violent  language,  de- 
claring that  the  king's  speech  was  a  sanguinary  parole,  the 
ministry  an  infernal  administration,  and  that  future  ac- 
quiescence in  their  measures  would  be  highly  criminal ; 
quoting  also  the  observation  of  Thales,  'that  of  all  wild 
beasts,  the  worst  was  a  tyrant ;  of  tame  ones,  a  flatterer.'  He 
was  called  to  account  for  this  breach  of  decorum  by  Mr. 
Rigby ;  and  the  motion  was  negatived. 

During  this  session,  a  bill  was  proposed  for  establishing 
a  militia  in  Scotland,  which  was  patronised  by  members  from 
that  country,  but  ODposed  by  English  senators  as  unnecessary  : 
since  Scotland  paid  only  one  fortieth  of  the  land-tax,  on  which 
the  expunges  of  the  militia  lay,  and  her  population  w^as  only  a 
fifth  of  that  of  England,  it  was  considered  unreasonable  in  her 
to  apply  fcr  a  militia,  in  the  maintenance  of  which  her  pro- 
portion of  the  expenses  would  be  so  small,  compared  with 
the  advantages  received.  After  a  warm  contest,  in  which  the 
minister  was  left  in  a  minority,  the  hiotion  was  rejected. 
Alderman  Sawbridge  made  his  annual  motion  respecting  the 
duration  of  parliaments  :  and  Mr.  Wilkes  not  only  attempted, 
as  usual,  to  reverse  the  def;ision  on  the  Middlesex  election, 
but  brought  forward  a  project  of  parliamentary  reform. 
Having  expressed  a  wish  that  every  free  agent  in  the  coun- 
try should  be  represented,  he  demanded  that  the  number 
of  members  for  London,  Middlesex,  and  Yorkshire  should  be 
increased ;  that  the  mean  boroughs,  called  *  the  rotten  part  of 
the  constitution,'  should  be  cut  off,  and  their  electors  thrown 
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into  Ihe  county  constituency ;  finally,  that  the  populous 
trading  towns,  such  as  Birmingham,  Manchester,  anrl  Shef- 
fieW,  should  send  representative.s.  The  motion  was  rejected 
witlioul  a  division.  Soon  afterwards  the  upper  house  was  en- 
gaged with  the  trial  of  the  duchess  of  Kingston  for  bigamy,  in 
which  she  was  convicted;  but  pleading  the  privilege  of  the 
peerage  for  exeipption  from  corporal  punishment,  she  was  dis- 
charged on  paying  the  fees. 

Abundantly  as  the  affairs  of  America  had  been  discussed,  an 
ineffectual  attempt  was  made  by  general  Conway,  on  the  day 
before  the  prorogation  of  parliament,  to  carry  a  motion  for 
laying  before  the  house  the  pacific  powers  with  which  the 
commissioners  were  invested;  and  at  the  moment  when  hi? 
majesty  was  expected  in  the  lords,  the  indefatigable  Mr. 
Hartley  proposed  an  address  against  the  prorogation  of  par- 
liament, m  order  that,  sitting  by  adjournments  during  the 
summer,  they  might  be  at  hand  to  provide  for  contingencies. 

The  supplies  for  1776  were  £9,000,000.  In  providing  the 
ways  and  means,  a  loan  of  £2,000,000  was  found  necessary  ; 
but  the  funds  for  paying  the  interest  being  taxes  on  articles  of 
luxury,  the  minister  maintained  his  reputation  in  the  depart- 
ment of  finance  :  after  passing  a  vote  of  credit  for  another 
£1,000,000,  parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  twenty-third  of 
May.  The  king,  in  his  speech,  represented  the  country  as 
engaged  in  a  great  national  cause,  attended  w^ith  much  diffi- 
culty and  expense :  but  as  the  essential  rights  and  interests 
of  the  whole  empire  were  deeply  interested  in  the  issue,  and 
as  no  security  could  be  found  but  in  the  constitutional  sub- 
ordination contended  for,  he  thought  no  price  could  be  too 
high  for  the  preservation  of  such  an  object:  he  also  dwelt  with 
pleasure  on  tne  assurances  he  had  received  from  the  different 
European  powers,  which  promised  a  continuance  of  tran- 
quillity. 

At  this  very  time  France  and  Spain  were  preparing  arma- 
ments under  various  pretences,  and  the  queen  of  France 
was  under  the  influence  of  Choiseul,  the  enemy  of  England, 
both  nations  still  smarting  under  the  disgrace  of  the  late 
war.  Frederic  of  Prussia  could  scarcely  stifle  his  resent- 
ment against  us ;  Catharine  of  Russia  had  refused  her  pro- 
mised aid;  and  almost  every  other  state  w^as  looking  with 
anxiety  to  the  diminution  of  our  naval  superiority.  The  em- 
peror of  Austria  alone  seemed  steady  in  approving  the  part 
tak«n  by  Britain,  as  being  in  accordance  with  the  monarchical 
principles  of  thit  court ;  'Je  suis  par  metier  royalhte,*  was  his 
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answer  to  one  who  ventured  to  ask  on  which  side  his  wishes 
were  inclined.  In  England,  however,  the  colonists  had  the 
most  powerful  allies  :  their  advocates  in  parliament  outstepped 
the  limits  of  sober  discussion,  and  gave  encouragement  to 
their  cause  both  in  England  and  America:  the  dissenters 
generally  declared  for  them  ;  and  the  press  teemed  with  publi- 
cations in  their  favor.  The  most  conspicuous  of  these  was 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Price,  entitled  '■  Observations  ori  the 
Nature  of  Civil  Liberty,  the  Principles  of  Government,  &c. ;' 
in  which  he  strove  to  depreciate  the  British  government,  while 
he  extolled  the  spirit  which  gave  rise  to  tjie  American  revo- 
lution. *  In  speaking  of  England,'  says  Mr.  Adolphus,'^  '  he 
never  assumed  a  grand  or  expansive  view  of  the  constitution  or 
government,  but  guided  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  some 
isolated  part,  some  solitary  proposition ;  which  being  taken 
separately  from  its  intimate  connexions  and  relations,  afforded 
subject  of  exaggerated  censure  or  unqualified  misrepresentation. 
In  speaking  of  America,  on  the  contrary,  he  rarely  descended 
to  particulars,  but  took  an  extensive  range  among  obstract 
principles ;  and  treated  government,  liberty,  and  colonisation, 
not  as  practical  lopics,  but  as  subjects  of  theoretical  examina- 
tion/ One  of  the  most  noted  works  on  the  other  side  came 
from  Dr.  J  ohnson,  entitled  *  Taxation  no  Tyranny :'  it  em- 
bodied most  of  the  arguments  employed  in  the  senate  to 
establish  the  supremacy  of  the  British  legislature;  but  like 
the  work  of  a  partisan,  its  views  were  sometimes  narrow, 
and  its  opinions  clouded  by  prejudice.  To  the  sensible  view 
of  the  question  taken  by  dean  Tucker, — ^that  our  gains  would 
be  the  same  and  our  expenses  less,  if  we  yielded  up  every 
claim,  and  left  the  Americans  independent — the  doctor  thus 
replies  : — *  It  is  however  a  little  hard,  that  having  so  lately 
fought  and  conquered  !br  their  safety,  we  should  govern  them 
no  longer :  by  letting  them  loose  before  the  war,  how  many 
millions  might  have  been  saved !  One  wild  proposal  is  best 
answered  by  another.  Let  us  restore  to  the  French  what 
we  have  taken  from  them :  we  shall  see  our  colonists  at  our 
feet,  when  they  have  an  enemy  so  near  them :  let  us  give  the 
Indians  arras,  and  teach  them  discipline,  and  encourage  them 
now  and  then  to  plunder  a  plantation  :  security  and  leisure 
are  the  parents  of  sedition,'  Strange,  that  he  did  not  see  how 
many  millions  might  have  been  saved  on  the  present  occa- 
sion ! 

'2  History  of  the  Reign  of  George  III.  vol.  ii.  p.  oVTo 
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The  factious  disposition  \siuch  had  long  reigned  in  the 
livery  of  Londoi^  gxew  at  length .  so  languid,  that  alderman 
Wilkes,  exasperated  at  having  twice  failed  in  an  attempt  to  be 
elected  city  chafifiberlain,  vented  his  honest  indignation  in  a 
furious  philippic  against  the  whole  corporation,  declaring  that 
*  the  moment  had  arrived,  so  ardently  wished  by  every  arbitrary 
administration,  when  a  majority  of  the  livery  appeared  to  have 
sold  and  surrendered  the  capital  to  the  ministry.'  A  disso- 
lution of  the  empire,  ruin,  and  slavery,  he  feared,  were  ad- 
vancing with  giant  strides  ■;  we  were  ripe  for  destruction ;  and 
our  salvation  altfiost  intirely  depended  on  the  courage  and 
noble  spirit  of  our  American  bretnten,  whom  -neither  the  lux- 
uries of  a  court,  tior  the  sordid  lust  of  avarice  in  a  rapacious  and 
venal  metropolis,  had  hitherto  corrupted. 

Among  the  domestic  events  of  this  year  may  be  noticed  the 
birth  of  prince  William  of  Glocester  on  the  fifteentli  of  January, 
and  that  of  the  princess  Mary  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  April. 
Op,  the  twenty-first  of  March,  the  duke  of  Bridgewater's  grand 
canal  to  Liverpool  being  completed,  vessels  went  through  it  to 
Manchester  :  to  ic^akethis  junction,  a  mile  of  ground  w^as  cut, 
and  four  capital  bridges  built  between  January  22d  and  March 
22d ;  in  which  time  there  were  twenty-one  days  of  hard  frost 
and  very  bad  weather.'^  On  the  tenth  of  June  Drury  Lane 
theatre  closed  with  the  comedy  of  die  Wonder^  in  which  the 
celebrated  David  Garrick  made  his  last  appearance,  giving 
the' profits  .of  the  night  to  the  charitable  fund  for  the  support 
of  decayed  actors.  After  sustaining  the  character  of  Don 
Felix  with  inimitable  perfection,  and  delivering  a  very  feeling 
address,  he  retired  amidst  the  blended  tears  and  acclamations 
of  a  brilliant  audience.  He  had,  some  months  before,  sold  his 
share  in  the  theatre  to  Mr.  Richard  Sheridan  and  others  for 
the  sum  of  £35,000. 

The  great  professors  of  other  arts  generally  leave  monuments 
of  their  skill  and  glory  behind  them,  by  which  their  distinguished 
excellence  is  known  to  posterity  : 

The  actor  only  shrinks  from  Time's  award  : 
Feeble  tradition  is  his  memory's  guard. 

Tradition,  however,  is  so  strong  and  uniform  in  its  testimony  to 
Garrick's  merits,  that  we  may  well  believe  his  exeelleriee  to 
have  been  far  beyond  any  competitor  .for  histrionic  fame.  His 
versatility  appeared  almost  miraculous :  in  tragedy,  in  genteel 

•    13  Annual  Register  for  1776,  p.  227, 
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and  low  comedy,  nay,  even  in  pantomime,  he  was  equally  un- 
rivalled. Few  j:)ersons  could  be  eaduied  by  ati  audience  in  a 
descent  from  the  lofty  Bspirutions  of  the  tragic  Muse  to  the 
personification  of  those  low  and  despicable  characters  which 
English  comedy  loves  to  bring  on  the  stage  :  but  Garrick  had 
the  power  to  embody  any  c'laracter  to  a  degree  of  reality 
whicii  carried  with  it  a  temporary  oblivion  of  all  his  other  ef- 
forts. It  is  related,  that  a  young  lady  of  great  beauty  and  large 
fortune,  having  fallen  in.  love  with  him  on  seeing  his  repre- 
sentation of  Chamont,  Lothario,  and  other  such  characters, 
offered  him  her  hand  in  marriage  through  ilie  intervention  of  a 
duenna,  who  promised  to  call  again,  and  nx  a  day  of  meeting  : 
in  vain  however  did  Garrick  wait  for  the  performance  of  this 
promise  ;  but  having  met  the  old  woman  in  the  street,  and 
asked  the  reason  why  she  failed  in  her  appointment,  he  re- 
ceived the  following  answer  : — '  O  dear  !  it  is  all  oyer :  the 
young  lady  has  since  seen  you  in  Abel  Drugger,  and  her  love 
is  quite  gone.' 

A  power  of  moulding  the  countenance  into  the  most  vivid 
expression  of  an  assumed  passion  was  his  to  a  degree  far 
beyond  any  thing  on  record;  of  which  the  well-known 
story  of  his  personating  the  mad  father  before  a  French  com- 
pany at  Mademoiselle  Clairon's  is  a  proof.  He  used  to  say- 
that  he  learned  to  play  King  Lear  from  witnessing  the  madness 
of  a  man  who  lived  near  Goodman's-fields,  and  was  fondling 
his  infant  at  an  open  window,  when  it  sprang  out  of  hi^ 
arms  on  the  pavement  below.  The  shock  was  so  great  to  the 
horror-struck  parent,  that  he  lost  his  senses,  and  displayed  his 
insanity  by  going  to  the  window,  and  fancying  that  he  wa.< 
again  playing  with  his  child ;  when  after  a  time  he  appeared 
to  drop  it;  and  again  acted,  because  he  again  suffered,  all  the 
pangs  he  felt  at  the  real  catastrophe.  This  scene  Garrick 
sometimes  beheld,  and  drew  from  it  that  representation  of  in- 
sanity in  Lear,  which  is  said  to  have  been  more  forcible,  ter 
rible,  and  true  than  any  similar  delineation  ever  given  on  the 
stagje.  We  must  now  revert  to  a  different  theatre,  where  no 
mimic  sorrows  were  to  be  represented  ;  but  war  in  its  fiercest 
mood  was  preparing  to  sever  all  those  ties  that  bind  together 
kindred  nations. 

We  left  the  British  array  blockaded  in  the  city  of  Boston, 
its  commander  contented  with  predatory  expeditions  and  the 
conflagration  of  towns,  whilst  his  enemies  were  almost  totally 
unprovided  with  the  materiel  of  war.  The  difficulties  of  Wash- 
ington's situation  were  so  great,  that  hits  cause  must  have  been 
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hopeless  had  he  been  opposed  with  vigor.  As  the  time  of 
service  expired,  tlie  American  forces  were  to  be  replaced  by 
new  levies  in  presence  of  a  highly-disoiplined  enemy.  To  raise 
another  army,  even  for  one  campai(?n,  was  accompanied  with 
many  difficulties :  tlie  enthusiastic  ardor  which  had  brought 
the  first  into  the  field  nad  abated ;  visions  of  domestic  comfort 
began  to  prevail  over  a  sense  of  public  duty ;  the  troops  gra- 
dually melted  away  as  the  year  declined ;  and  at  the  beginning" 
of  1776,  tlie  new  enlistments  scarcely  equalled  the  number  of 
British  troops  in  Boston,  Meanwhile,  the  public,  as  well  as  the 
enemy,  deceived  by  exaggerated  representations  of  Washington's 
offensive  means,  were  impatiently  looking  for  active  measures 
on  his  side  :  but  the  dangerous  situatioa  of  affairs  induced  this 
great  man  to  suft'er  all  attacks  on  his  character  in  silence, 
rather  than  vindicate  himself,  by  exposing  his  wants  :  he  was 
not  insensible  to  the  effects  of  his  apparent  inactivity  on  the 
public  mind,  but  an  explanation  of  the  cause  would  have  been 
ruin.  Still  he  was  determined,  if  possible,  to  expel  the  British 
troops  from  Boston,  having  been  authorised  by  congress  to  at- 
tempt it  in  any  way  he  might  think  expedient,  even  though  the 
town  might  be  destroyed  :  in  February,  therefore,  the  general 
summoned  a  council,  and  submitted  the  project  of  attacking 
Boston  by  marching  over  the  ice,  since  he  had  not  powder 
enough  for  a  bombardment:  his  proposition  however  being 
negatived,  a  different  plan  of  operations  was  adopted :  iJiis 
was  to  take  possession  of  Dorchester  heights,  which  com- 
manded the  harbor.  To  conceal  their  design,  a  bombardment 
from  other  quarters  was  carried  on  for  three  day^.  On  the 
night  of  the  fourth  of  March,  a  covering  party  of  800  men  led 
the  way,  followed  by  1200  under  general  Thomas,  with  200 
carts  loaded  with  fascines  and  hay  :  they  marched  in  silence, 
whilst  the  cannon  were  playing  ;  and  I  ^ore  daybreak  they  had 
completed  the  lines  of  defence,  which  appeared  to  the  garrison 
like  works  of  enchantment.  The  English  admiral  having  sent 
intelligence  to  general  Howe,  that  unless  the  enemy  were 
driven  from  these  intrenchments  he  could  not  keep  a  ship  ia 
harbor,  it  was  determined  to  attempt  their  dislodgement ;  in 
wliich  case  Washington  was  prepared  to  have  forced  his  way 
into  Boston  with  4000  jnen,  who  were  to  have  embarked  at  the 
moi^th  of  Cambridge  river. 

A  violent  storm,  however,  prevented  the  attack  on  the 
heights,  which  were  almost  perpendicular;  whilst  hogsheads  of 
large  stones  were  prepared  by  the  enemy  to  annihilate  their 
assailants.  These  difficulties  determined  the  British  commander 
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to  evacuate  the  town  ;  and  an  intimation  was  sent  to  the  Ame- 
rican general,  that  it  would  be  spared  from  the  flames  if  the 
troops  were  suffered  to  embark  free  from  molestation ;  this 
notice  determined  Washington  to  abstain  from  hostilities; 
and  after  ten  days,  the  British  troops  quitted  the  place  on  the 
seventeenth  of  March,  afier  destroying  Castle  William,  but 
leaving  their  barracks  uninjured,  with  a  quantity  of  cannon 
and  ammunition,  to  the  value  of  £30,000 ;  all  which  were 
of  service  to  tlie  provincials. 

The  fleet  was  detained  nine  days  in  Nantasket-road? 
before  it  could  sail;  after  which  it  proceeded  to  Halifax, 
with  the  troops,  and  about  1500  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bos- 
Ion,  whose  adherence  to  the  royal  cause  had  rendered  them 
obtioxious  to  their  countrymen :  as  the  rear  embarked, 
Washington  marched  into  the  town  with  drums  beating,  colors 
flying,  and  all  the  pomp  of  victory  :  he  was  received  with 
gratitude  by  the  remaining  inhabitants,  as  well  as  by  the  re- 
fugees, who  now  recovered  their  ancient  possessions  :  nor  was 
the  provincial  assembly  less  zealous  in  their  acknowlegements. 
The  estates  of  the  emigrants  were  seized,  and  the  effects  of 
some  royalists  who  remained,  and  were  tried  as  betrayers  of 
their  country,  became  confiscated.  These  however  were  not 
the  sole  advantages  gained  by  the  evacuation  of  Boston  ;  for 
many. vessels  which  arrived  after  that  event,  some  laden  with 
valuable  stores,'''  fell  into  their  hands,  although  ships  had  been 
stationed  qff  the  coast  to  prevent  such  occurrences.  Thus  was 
Boston,  the  very  cradle  of  the  revolution,  and  the  grand  object 
of  debate  in  the  British  legislature,  left  in  ^possession  of  the 
revolters. 

Some  time  before  this  event,  the  Oneidas,  and  some  other 
Indian  tribes,  had  sent  to- the  provincial  assembly  a  deputation 
of  their  chiefs,  who  with  native  eloquence  thus  disclosed  the 
purport  of  their  mission  :— '  Brothers,  we  have  heard  of  the  un- 
happy differences  and  great  contention  between  you  and  Old 
England :  we  wonder  greatly,  and  are  troubled  in  our  minds. 
Brothers,  possess  your  minds  in  peace  respecting  us  Indians. : 
we  cannot  intertneddle  in  this  dispute  between  brethren  :  the 
quarrel  seems  to  us  unnatural;  and  we  bear  an  equal  affec- 


'♦  The  most  valuable  of  these  was  the  Hope,  loaded  with  1500 
barrels  of  powder,  as  well  as  carbines,  bayonets^  travelling 
carriages  for  cannon,  and  all  sorts  of  tools.  A  transport  also  with 
700  men  under  lieutenant- colonel  A.  Campbell,  had  the  misfortune 
to  run  into  Boston  harbor. 
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tion  to  both.  Should  th^  •  g-eat  king  apply  to  \\s  for  aid,  we 
shall  deny  him ;  if  the  coloi.ies  apply,  ^vn  shall  refuse  :  we 
Indians  cannot  find  or  recollect  ii  tne  -iiditions  of  our  an- 
cestors a  case  similar  to  this.  Brothers,  if  it  were  an  alien  that 
had  stofuck  you,  we  should  look  into  the  matter :  we  hope, 
through  the  wise  gov'ernment  and  good  pleasure  of  God,  j-^our 
distresses  may  be  soon  removed,  and  the  dark  clouds  be  di- 
spersed. B''others.  as  we  have  declared  for  peace,  we  desire 
you  will  not  apply  to  our  Indian  brethren  for  assistance: 
let  us  Indians  be  all  rf  one  mind:  and  you  v/hite  people 
settle  your  disputes  between  yourselves.'  It  would  have 
been  fortunate  for  tht-  fair  fame  of  Britain,  had  the  In- 
dians adhered  to  this  wise  policy  proclaimed  by  their  chiefs  ; 
but  many  of  the  savage  tribes  bordering  on  the  great  lakes 
and  rivers  were  soon  prevailed  on,  by  solicitations  anc 
irresistible  presents  from  our  agents,  to  take  up  the  hatchet  in 
behalf  of  the  ^  great  king.' 

Since  the  death  of  general  Montgomery,  American  interests 
had  de(3 lined  in  Canada :  the  intelligence  of  his  first  success 
had  inspired  congress  with  the  most  lively  hopes ;  and  even 
after  his  fall  measures  jhadT  been  taken  to  give  effect  to  his 
plans :  some  reinforcements  had  been  sent,  which  were  re- 
tarded and  diminished  by  the  insupportable  hardships  of  their 
march :  an  address  had  been  framed  by  congress  ;  and  Dr. 
Franklin  headed  a  deputation  to  induce  the  Canadians  to  join 
the  common  cause,  by  promises  of  participation  in  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  confederacy  :  failing,  in  this  enterprise,  Franklin 
next  wrote,  by  direction  of  congress,  to  M.  Dumas,  an  Ame- 
rican ap:eni:  in  Holland,  urging  him  to  sound  the  several  go- 
venmient.s  of  Fnvope,  through  their  ambassadors  at  the  Hague, 
respecting  any  assistance  which  they  might  be  disposed  to  give 
to  America  in  case  of  her  declaring  herself  an  independent 
nation.'"'^ 

Colonel  Arnold  still  kept  his  station  on  the  heights  near 
Quebec,  and  before  the  breaking  up  of  the  frost,  was  jomed 
by  six  companies  of  a  newly-raised  regiment  under  Arthur  St. 
Clair;  but  his  resources  were  inadequate  to  his  wants;  while 
the  misconduct  of  his  t)'<jops  alienated  the  natives  from  hir, 
oanse.  The  sniv  H-pox  ;;  ;,o  spread  among  his  troops  to  such 
an  extent,  that  cv.t  of  oOOO  only  one  third  were  fit  for  diicy„ 
Under  such  circumstances,  this  active  officer,  being  determmcu 

"'^  iMemoirs  of  I»,  j\-;ml-bu,  vol.  ii.  p.  12, 
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to  make  one  attempt  before  he  abandoned  the  siege,  raised 
some  batteries  pn  tlie  S*.  Lawrence  to  fire  the  shipping,  and 
prepared  for  a  general  assault :  the  project  failed  though 
boldly  undertaken :  his  troops  were  at  one  time  drawn  up, 
with  scaling  ladders,  to  storm  the.  town  during  the  distraction 
that  was  expected  to  ensue  from  the  operation  of  the  batteries, 
assisted  by  some  fire-ships  :  they  even  penetrated  into  the 
suburbs,  burnt  some  houses,  and  obliged  the  garrison  to  pull 
down  many  otJiiers,  to  prevent  the  conflagration  from  spread- 
ing; but  the  vigilance  and  cool  intrepidity  of  general  Carleton 
bajffled  all  their  designs. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  American  commanders  de- 
termined on  a  general  retreat ;  nor  could  even  this  be  effected 
without  great  precipitation  and  some  loss,  on  aecoimt  of  the 
sudden  appearance  of  the  Isis  man  of  war. and  two  frigates, 
which  in  the  beginning  of  May  had  forced  their  way  through 
the  ice.  The  governor,  availing  himself  of  the  enemy's  con- 
stematioii,  tiow  made  a  sally  on  their  retreating  forces ;  when 
the  confusion  became  geiieral,  and  they  .fled  on  all  sides, 
leaving  their  artillery,  ammunition,  and  stores  :  a  few  of  the 
sick  fell  into  the. hands  of  the  ^-ictor ;  and  many  vwetched  fu- 
gitives came  and  surrendered  themselves  to  general  Carleton  ; 
who  being  as  humane  as  he  was  brave,  extended  to  them 
protection,  and  safe  conduct  to  tlieir  places  of  residence  :  this 
example,  however,  was  not  generally  imitated  by  the  Ame- 
ricans, whose  treatment  of  their  captives  was  harsh,  and 
sometim.es  cruel.  At  this  time  a  small  party  of  British  and 
Indians,  under  captain  Forster,  proceeded  against  a  strong 
fort  called  the  Cedars,  defended  by  400  ATneiicans,  and 
situated  thirty  miles  west  of  Montreal :  it  surrendered  after  a 
spirited  attack,  on  condition  that  the  lives  of  the  garrison 
should  be  preserved  from  the  brutal  ferocity  of  the  savages  : 
a  detachment  of  provinciaLs  had  also  been  taken  prisoners  on 
their  march  from  Montreal  to  the  relief  of  the  Cedars,  and 
their  lives  were  with  difficulty  sa.ved  by  the  resolute  and  con- 
ciliatmg  conduct  of  captain  Forster:  this  brave  officer  next 
advanced  to  Vaudreuil,  six  rniles  north  of  the  Cedars,  whence 
Arnold  made  an  efifort  to  dislodge  him,  but  was  obliged  to 
retreat.  Forster  being  now  encumbered  with  prisoners,  re- 
leased them,  in  consequence  of  a  cartel  arranged  with  Arnold, 
to  return  an  equal  number  of  the  royal  troops  within  two 
months,  and  to  send  four  captains  to  Quebec,  as  hostages: 
this  cartel,  however,  was  shamefully  broken  by  the  congress. 
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on  a  fclse  pretence  that  Forsiei-,  a  umn  of  singular  huiriaiiity, 
}iad  treated  bis  prisojier;-  tnkf n  ai  Iht)  Ce-iars'  in  a  barbaji-ous 

In  the  mears  tim^,  the  expvnieci  r^^trrlttfc^^iaems,  consisiing 
of  several  regjjTientr?  Lwa\  Irelar.c;  rwd  Ena-hi^d,  o:nothc.f  froni 
general  Ilovv-e,,  and  the  lirinswiolc  troops,  having  arrived  \f\ 
Canada  before  the  end  of  Muy,  g<ir,{ rrd  Carielon  auon  a:iapied 
measures  for  totally  expeliii^i^;  tht  criiimy  from  his  province. 
Hading  divided  hit^urvriy.  ocn5is?"ig  of  iBjOOO  mep,  into  de- 
tachments, he-  directed  Ihein  to  ooacentrate  themselves  at  Trois 
Ri'deres,  haif-v.'ay  between  Quebec  and  Montreal.  A  con- 
siderable body  under  bngadier-gene>'a]  Frazer  had^lready  taken 
their  station  at  this  place,  whifst  another  under  gener^il  Nesbit 
lay  near  them  on  board  some  tra,:isports ;  when  the  provincials, 
who  were  under  general  Thompson,  being  joineci  by  a  reinforce- 
ment, madea  desperate  but  rash  attempt  to  surprise  the  British 
forces.  Thompson  proceeded  with  the  utmost  caution,  coast- 
ing in  the  night,  and  concealing  his  troops  by  day  ;  but  on 
landmg,  he  found  general  Frazer,  who  had  received  intelligence 
of  his  movementSj  prepared  to  receive  him,  whilst  Nesbit  was 
enabled  to  post  a  detachment  in  his  rear.  After  a  furious, 
but  ineffectual  attack,  the  provincials  Sed ;  Nesbit's  corps  kept 
the  river  side,  to  pi  event  their  escape  to  the  boats;  while 
Frazer's  in  pursuit  galled  them  with  their  field-pieces.  Be- 
tween both,  they  were  driven  for  some  miles  through  a  deep 
morass,  till  tHe  British  were  tired  by  the  pursuit;  and  the 
woods  afibrded  a  shelter  to  the  fugitives,  after  the  first  and 
second  in  command,  with  200  others,  had  been  taken  pri- 
soners. Colonel  St.  Clair  extricated  his  countrynien  tVom  tlieii 
perilous  situation  with  great  skill  and  intrepidity :  and  in  a 
few  days  brought  them  safe  to  their  main  body  under  general 
Sullivan  at  Sorel.  Carleton,  who  hod  come  up  with  his 
forces,  pursued  them  to  that  place;  but  found  it  evacuated, 
and  the  batteries  dismantled. 

The   American  commander,   having  abandoned    Montreal, 
retreated  before  general  Burgoyne,  who  was  charged  with  the 

"  '  I  call  that  God  who  must  judge  all  things  to  witness,  that 
not  a  man  living  co\dd  have  used  more  humiVTiity  towards  his 
prisoners  than  captain  Foretror  did  after  the  surrender  of  that 
party  to  which  I  belonged  ;  and  wlioever  says  the  contrary,  let 
his  station  in  life  be  what  it  will,  is  an  enemy  to  peace,  and  n 
fallacious  disturber  of  mankind.'  Thus  wrote  captain  Sullivan^ 
one  of  the  American  hostages,  to  his  brother,  a  major-genyral  ir 
die  service  of  congress. 
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pursuit;  and  leading  his  troops  through  a  dangerous  tract  ot 
country,  effected  their  safety,  after  biu-ning  every  thing  at 
St.  John's  and  Chamblee :  he  also  preserved  his  cannon  and 
stores,  and  brought  off  a  body  of  sick.  Having  burnt  such 
of  their  vessels  as  could  not  be  dragged  up  the  rapids  in  their 
way  to  lake  Champlain,  they  embarked  directly  on  that  water, 
aisd  proceeded'  to  Crown  Point,  which  they  reached  early  in 
July.  Here  they  employed  themselves,  under  colonel  Arnold, 
in  equippmg  sixteen  vessels,  to  be  worked  either  by  sails  or 
sweeps ;  and  by  this  means  for  a  time  they  had  the  command 
of  lake  Champlain,  and  kept  their  pursuers  at  bay. 

Carleton,  however,  was  not  to  be  checked  by  common 
obstacles  :  he  also  occupied  himself  in  the  creation  of  a  fleet ; 
liaving,  in  contemplation  of  suoh  a  measure,  sent  to  England 
for  the  frame-work  of  several  vessels,  so  constructed  that  they 
could  be  taken  to  pieces :  these  being  arrived  before  the  end  of 
the  summer,  he  had  them  conveyed  by  land-carriage,  where 
the  river  was  too  shallow  for  their  draught;  and  launched 
them  on  lake  Champlain,  assisted  by  the  zeal  of  general  Phi- 
lips, captains  Douglas  and  Pringle  of  the  royal  navy,  with 
several  other  officers  of  distinguished  merit.  Having  thus  with 
.^reat  industry  and  ingenuity  prepared  thirty  vessels,  all  carry- 
infT  cannon,  he  himself  einbarked  on  board  that  of  commodore 
Pritigle  in  October ;  while  the  land  forces,  under  Burgoyne, 
were  instructed  to  await  the.result  of  naval  operations  at  Cum- 
nerland-bay.  Early  on  the  eleventh  of  October,  the  British 
armament  discovered  the  enemy's-  flotilla  drawn  up  in  a  line 
between  Valcour  Island  and  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake:  a 
warm  but  undecisive  action  ensued,  and  an  American  brig  was 
driven  on  shore;-  but  the  British  ships  of  gi'eatest  force  were 
prevented  by  imfavorable  winds  from  taking  parv  in  the  en- 
gagement :  the  firing,  however,  continued  till  sunset,  during 
wliich  time  iliree  American  vessels  were- destroyed,  and  seventy 
men  killed  or  wounded;  the  British  losing  one  gun-bOat  and 
iv.A3nty  men.  Arnold,  anlicrpating  the  destruction  of  his  fleet 
whett  the  other  ships  could  aict  against  him,  dexterously 
escfi  j)ed  in  the  night,  by  sailing  between  the  British  ships  and 
the  .-lore;  but  b^ng  pursued,  was  brought  again  to  action 
vvithii-  a  few  leagues  of  Crown  Pomt,  when  he  lost  one  of 
iiis  largest  ships  and  a  gondola :  such  of  his  vessels  as  were 
m  )st  ahond  now  deserted  him,  and  escaped  to  Ticonderoga ; 
•-o;nt  others,  dispersed  by  a  gale,  were  captured  :  and  at  length 
Oie  Wa.sliington  galley,  carrying  brigadiei -general  Waterbury, 
o:'  '.u',- p! ruck,  Arnold  ordered  his  oVVix  vf-sscl  and  five  others 
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to  be  rim  asl\orc\  where  he  landed  bis  men  m  safety,  and  blew 
up  the'' ships,  riotvathstandiat^  all  the  efforts  ci  his  antagonists 
to  prevent  him.  lie  himselt"  remained  on  board  his  galley 
till  she  was  enveloped  in  flatnes,  and  with  nice  attention  to  the 
point  of  honor  left  his  flag  flying  to  the  last  moment. 

Crown  Point  was  immediately  abandoned  by  the  pro- 
vincialsj  who  concentrated  al]  their  forces  at  Ticonderoga  but 
that  fort  being  judged  too  strong  to  be  successfully  attached  at 
this  advanced  season  of  the  year,  Carletoi)  eva,cuc:ted  down 
Point,  of  which  he  had  taken  possession;  and  having  strength- 
ened the  British  fleet  so  as  to  ensure  the  command  of  lake 
Champlain,  withdrevv  his  forces  to  Canada ;  when  Burgoyne 
returned  to  England. 

While  nothing  but  the  extreme  rigor  of  a  Canadian  winter 
seemed  to  stop  the  progi'ess  of  the  British  arms  in  this  quarter, 
the  expedition  sent  against  the  southern  states,  from  which 
great  consequences  were  expected,  totally  failed.  The  com- 
mand of  the  forces  destined  for  this  service  was  given  to 
general  Clinton,  and  admiral  Sir  Peter  Psrker ;  but  a  fatal 
delay  in  Ireland,"  and  bad  weather,  prevented  the  arrival  of  this 
latter  officer  with  his  fleet  until  the  season  was  considerably 
advanced.  In  the  mean  time,  governor  Martin,  stimulated  in 
his  exertions  by  information  of  these  in>tended  operations, 
strenuously  exerted  himself  to  recover  his  lost  province  of 
North  Carolina :  for  this  purpose  he  collected  a  considerable 
corps  of  Scotch  emigrants  under  colonels  Macdonald  and 
Macleod,  and  a  daring  set  of  independent  colonists  called 
regulators,  who  lived  principally  by  the  chase :  to  oppose  this 
force,  the  American  colonel  James  Moore  collected  a  regiment 
of  the  provincials,  which  was  joined  by  500  men  under  colonel 
Caswell.  Both  parties  were  stationed  near  Moore's-creek,  and 
an  engagement  was  expected ;  wlien  colonel  Moore;  during  the 
night,  feignir-g  a  retreat,  drew  the  enemy  into  a  place  of  ambush 
beyond  his  camp,  in  which  colonel  Macleod;  with  most  of  his 
followers,  was  slain ;  some  fled,  and  the  rest  with  colonel  Mac- 
douL'ld  were  iaken  prisoners.  Sir  Peter  Parker,  with  lord 
Cornwallis,  arrived,  in  the  beginning  -of  May,  off"  Cape  Fear 
in  North  Carolina,   where  they  were  anxiously  expected  by 


''  This  was  occasioned   by  the  scruples  of  the  lord  iirut.ciiiiit 
about  the  propriety  ot  permitting  the  troops   to  erah  rk  >vitii<i»'< 
leave  of  the   lejiislature  ,   "and  much  time  wris  lost  in  getLin.:  ., 
clause  for  thiit  purpose'inserled  iu  a  bill  afterwards  pressed  by    I 
^rish  parliai '.ent. 
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general  Clinton,  who  immediately  took  the  chief  command  of 
ibt:  croops,  and  tried  the  effect  of  a  proclamation,  inviting  the 
inhabitants  of  the  southern  colonies  .to  r*5turn  to  their aliegiance  ; 
ihe  repubhcans  however  were  so'  resoiute.  and  the  loyalists  so 
disheai'tened  by  tlieir  late  defeais.  that  .no  pnblic  avowal  of 
i-etnming  duty  could  be  obtained  or  expected. 

An  expedition  was  iiow  undertaken  by  the  combined 
military  and  naval  forces,  against  Sullivan's  island,  by  which 
the  commerce  of  Charlesto-v.  n,  the  capital  of  South  Carolina, 
v.as  protected.  The  whoie  fieet  came  to  anchor  off  the  bar  on 
iiiQ  fourth  of  June ;  but  previously  to  its  approach  the  city  had 
heen  put  into  a  state  of  defence,  and  strong  v^'orks  capable  of 
holding  1000  men  thrown  up  on  the  island:  -these  being 
mounted  with  thirty  cannon,  which  commanded  the  channel 
ieacling  into  the  harbor,  were  placed  under  the  command  Cf 
colonel,  afterv4''ards  general  Mo ul trie,  one  of  the  bravest  officers 
in  the  American  service.  '  At  this  time/  says  colonel  Moultrie, 
in  his  Memoirs,  ^it  was  the  general  opinion,  that  two  frigates 
v/ouid  be  sufficient  to  knock  the  town  about  our  ears,  notwith- 
standing our  batteries  of  neaw  cannon  :  tne  sigirit  therefore  of 
the  British  fleet  alarmed  us  very  much ;  all  was  hurry  and 
confusion  ;  the  president  with  his  council,'  busy  in  sending  ex- 
presses to  every  part  of  the  country,  to  hasten  down  the  militia ; 
men  running  about  the  town,  looking  for  horses,  carriages,  and 
boats,  to  send  away  their  families,  and  as  they  were  passing 
tlu'ough  the  town  gates  -towards  the  countiy,  meeting  the 
militia  from  the  country  marching  into  town :  traverses  were 
m.ade  in  the  pnncipal  streets ;  fieches.tiirown  up  at  every  place 
where  the  troops  could  land ;  lead  taken  from  the  windows  of 
churches  and' dwelling-houses  .to  cast  into  musket-balls;  and 
evejy  preparation  made  to  receive  an  attack,  which  was  ex- 
pected in  a  few  days.-  On  the  fourth  of  June,  general  Lee 
arrived  from  the  northward,  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  Charles- 
town,  and  took  the  chief  command  of  the  troops:  when  he 
came  to  Sullivan's  Island,  he  disliked  that  post,  said  there  was 
no  retreat,  and  called  it  a  '  slaughter-pen ;  but  v)resident  Rut- 
ledgc  insisted  on  its  retention,  being  encouraged  by  the  con- 
fidecce  which  colonel  Moultrie  placed  both  in  the  works  and  in 
his  men.  This  officer,  v  hen  told  that  the  ships  "would  knock 
the  fort  about  his  ears  in  half  an  hour,  calmly  replied,  *  then 
v.'B  Vvdll  lie  behind  the  ruins,  and  prevent  their  men  from 
landing.'  On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-eighth  of  June,  as  he 
Avas  on  a  visit  to  his  adva»iced  posts,  he_  observed  the  British. 
aeet  getting  under  weigh;  and  had  scarcely  time  to  return  and 
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man  his  guns,  when  the  ships  were  abreast  of  the  fort ;  and 
having  let  go  their  anchors  with  springs  on  the  cables,  began  a 
furious  attack  about  ten  o'ciocTc,  a.  m.  which  continued  till 
eight  in  the  evening.  The  garrison  made  a  gallant  defence, 
firing  deliberately,  taking  aim,  and  seldom  missing  their  object ; 
so  that  the  ships  were  almost  torn  to  pieces,  whilst  the  killed 
and  wounded  on  board  exceeded  200.  The  following,  is  from 
colonel  Moultrie's  account  of  the  action  : — ^  The  ships  engaged 
were,  the  Bristol  of  fifty  guns,  commodore  Sir  Peter  Parker  ; 
the  captain  of  which  had  his  arm  shot  olT,  forty-four  men 
killed,  and  thirty  wounded :  the  Ey^periment  of  fifty  guns ;  the 
captain  of  which  also  lost  his  arm,  with  fifty-seven  killed  and 
thirty  wounded ;  the  Active,  of  twenty-eight  g-ans,  had  one  lieu- 
tenant killed,  and  one  man  wounded:  the  Soiebay,  twenty- 
eight  guns,  two  killed,  and  three  wounded :  the  Actaeon,  twenty- 
eight  guns,  was  burnt,  and  one  lieutenant  killed :  the  Sphinx, 
twenty-eight  guns,  lost  h%r  bowsprit :  the  Syren,  twenty-eight 
guns,  the  -Friendship,  twenty-six,  and  an  armed  vessel  taken 
into  service  ■;  the  Thunder-bomb  had  the  beds  of  her  mortar 
soon  disablecl ;  she  threw  her  shells  in  a  very  good  direction, 
and  most  of  them  fell  into  die  fort ;  but  we  !i.ad  a  morass  in  the 
middle  that  swallowed  them  up  instantly.  At  one  time,  the 
commodore's  ship  swung  round  Wiih'  her  stem  to  the  foit, 
which  drew  the  fire  of  all  the  guns  thatrcould  bear,  on  her.  The 
words  passed  along  the  platform  by  officers  and  men  were, 
*  Mind  the  commodore !  mind  the  two  fifty-g-un  ships ! '  During 
the  action,  thousands  of  our  fe'iow-citizens  were  looking  on 
with  anxious  hopes  and  fears;  wbtie  th.3  hearts  of  many,  wlio 
had  fathers,  brothers^  and  husba-vls  in  the  battle,  mast  have 
been  pierced  at  every  broadside-  A.^ter  some  time,  our  hag  was 
shot  away ;  their  hopes  then  vanished,  and  they  gave  up  all  -for 
lost;  but 'sergeant  Jasper,  seeing  that  it  had  fallen  without  the 
fort,  jumped  from  one  of  the  erabrasures;  brought  it  up  through 
a  heavy  fire;  and  iiaving  fixed  it  on  a  sponge-staff,  planted  it 
again  on  the  rampartsJ'^  Our  flaf':jOnce  more wuving  in  the  air, 
revived  the  drooping  spirits  of  our  friends,  and  they  continued 
looking  on  till  night  closed  the  scene  ;  at  length,  the  British 
gave  up  the  contlicti  the  ships  slipped  their  cables,  and 
dropped  down  with  the  tide  ieyond  the  reach  of  our  guns ; 
when  our  friends  were  relieved  from  their  unhappy  suspense  by 

'5   For  this  acti^G  he  was  presented  with  a  sword  by  thfe 
congress. 
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a  despatoli-boat,  which  I  sent  up  to  ih^r  tov.ii  ''^  The  fortress 
itself,  b.jing  built  of  pahnetto  wood,  \v;js  iiltle  dpr-,aged ;  for  the 
shot  which  struck  it  were  buried  in  lis  soft  raaterials ;  and  the 
loss  of  the  garrison  did  not  exceed  ten  men  killed,  and  twenty- 
two  wounded.  Before  the  engagement  took  place,  general 
Clinton  landed  with  a  considerable  force  on  Long  Island, 
which  had  been  represented  to  him  as  communicating  with 
Sullivan's  by  a  ford  passiibla  at  low  wdier :  but  to  his  great 
mortification,  he  founa  the  clif  nngl  apvviirds  of  seven  feet  in 
depth,  and  tlie  opposite  landing-place  on  Sullivan's  Island 
occupied  by  a  strong  force  ander  colonel  Thompson ;  which, 
as  he  had  not  boats  to  traiispcrt  more  than  700  men,  effectually 
kept  him  in  check.  During -one  penod  of  the  attack  on  the 
fort,  it  was  for  a  shoj  I  time  evacaated,  o; ;  account  of  the  want 
of  powder,  a  quantity  of  which  w^as  afterwards  brought  from 
the  mam  land :  if  general  Clinton's  offer  of  putting  troops  on 
board  the  ships  had  been  accepted,  it  was  supposed  at  tlie  time, 
that  the  British  nilght  in  that  interval  liave  taken  possession  of 
the  works;  biit  Sh  Peier  Parke/^  forn  zx:,  excessive  confidence 
in  the  powers  of  tlie  fleet,  viiher  unJervalued,  and  thereft  re 
declin^dj  the  co-operation  of  the  amiy.^'^  By  the  repulse  of  rbis 
&,rmani*Lrit  the  southern  states  obtained  a  long  respite  hem  the 
calamities  of  war;  but,  v.'  ai  was  still  more  important,  that 
s>pell  which  had  long  atUica;  J  itself  co  tiie  British  navy  wa? 
broken;  and  the  minds  of  the  colonists  recovered  from  the 
depression  into  whi.:'j  they  at  ii.rst  fell,  on  hearing  of  the 
powerful  rxpeditior.>  preparing  to  crush  them. 

After  tlie  evacuation  of  Boston,  the  ministerial  plan  of  ope- 
rations* :;ad  beeti  directed  to  three  principal  objects:  two  of 
these  having  already  engaged  our  atveniion,  it  only  remains  "to 
notice  the  grand  armament  destivied  to  act  against  New  York. 
Vvashington,  witli  the  inain  body  of  his  army,  arrived  at  that 
city  on  the  fourteenth  of  April,  and  earnestly  pressed  for- 
ward its  defences  :  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  disaffected  to 
the  American  cause  ;  and,  in  addition  to  his  embarrassments, 
a  part  of  his  ow.i  guard  -.vas  seduced  to  seize  hi;5  person,  and 
tieliver  him  over  t:»  the  eiaemy  :  but  the  plot  being  discovered, 

'^  The  fort  so  g?Tlar:tly  deiendei  was  aftr-rv-ards  named  Fort 
Mouhri^i-,  in  honor  of  its  cortnaiander,  who  sc  -ya  afterwsff'ls  came 
ijito  the  i-opular  line  oi' the  army  as  a  brigadier-general. 

^  AdolpLus,  vol,  ii.  page  3^. 

*  It  s  f)elie7ed  drat  these  were  principally  laid  down  by  lord 
George  Germaine, 
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several  of  the  conspira,|,ors  were  executed.®  From  a  successful 
attack  on  New  York  great  adA^antages  w^re  expected  b}^  the 
British  government:  its  central  position  would  enable  tlieir 
generals  to  carry  on  the  war  with  equal  facility  in  the  northern 
and  southern  provinces,  varying  the  scene  of  action  as  they 
pleased  ;  while  .  its  maritime  situation,  being  mostly  en- 
closed with  islands,  promised  not^only  success  in  the  capture, 
but  future  defence  and  protection  through  the  means  of  our 
ships  of  war. 

The  command  of  the  British  forces  in  this  expedition  ^ 
devolved  on  general  Howe  ;  who,  in  waiting  for  the  pro- 
tracted arrival  of  his  brother  lord  Howe,  commander  of  the 
fleet,  experienced  the  truth  of  an  observation  often  urged  ]3y 
the  opponents  of  American  taxation  in  parliament — that  it 
wOTild  be  found  very  difficult  for  Great  Britain  to  stretdi 
out  her  arrns  across  the  Atlantic  to  coerce  her  rebellious 
children.  Having  in  vain  waited  two  months  at  Halifax  for 
the  expected  reinforcements,  and  being  impatient  of  farther 
delay,  he  set  sail  on  the  tenth  of  June  for  New  York,  and  arrived 
near  the  end  of  the  month  off  Sandy  Hook,  where  he  was  soon 
afterwards  joined  by  his  brother. 

The  British  general,  on  his  approach,  found  every  part  of  the 
island  on  which  New  York  stands,  and  the  most  exposed  parts 
of  Long  Island,  well  fortified,  and  defended  by  artillery ;  but 
he  effected  a  landing  on  Staten  Island,  which  had  not  been 
attended  to  with  so  much  care:  here  he  was  joined  by  Mr* 
Tryon,  late  governor  of  the  province,  and  a  body  of  loyalists, 
who  had  taken  refuge  with  him  in  an  armed  vessel ;  also  by 
about  sixty  persons  from  New  Jersey :  and  as  the  inhabitants, 
from  fear,  affection,  or  policy,  expressed  great  satisfaction  at 
the  arrival  of  the  royal  forces,  200  of  them  were  embodied  as  a 
national  militia.  From  these  appearances,  hopes  were  enter- 
tained, that,  as  soon  as  the- army  was  in  a  condition  to  advance 
into  the  country^  and  protect  the  loyalists,  such  numbers 
would  flock  to  its  standard,  as  might  tend  greatly  to  facilitate 
success. 

In  the  mean  time  a  bold  and  decisive  measure  was  taken  ligr 
their  opponents,  which  gave  a  new  complexion  as  well  as  a 


'  Life  of  Washmgton,  in  Americou  Porrrnit  Gallery. 

3  To  this  service  was  allotted  a  well-disciplined  arin>\of  aboot 
f»0,000  meji,  supported. by  a  powerful  fleet ;  a  force  superior  to  any 
that  America  had  yet  seen  :  the  troops  were  ^so  provided  with 
artillery V  stores,  and  warlike  niaten'als  of  every  kind. 
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very  important  issue  to  the  contest :  though-  from  its  beginning 
the  bulk  of  the  people  had  acted  on  no  fixed  principles ;  and 
though'- addresses  from  different  colonies  had  been  tilled  with 
professiotis  of  loyalty  to  the  sovereign,  breathing  the  most 
ardent  wishes  for  reconciiiation  :  yet  a  large  party  in  America 
had  long  been  preparing  tlie  public  mind  for  the  doctrine  of 
independence,  and  for  embracing  their  views  of  a  separation 
from  the  parent  state.  The  powerful  mind  of  Franklin  had 
been  zealously  active  in  this  cause,  seconding  the  indefatigable 
zeal  of  Patrick  Henry  in  Virginia,  of  Adams  and  Hancock  in 
Massachussetts,  and  many  other  such  characters  in  the  various 
pronnces  of  North  America.  Congress  at  length  deeming  it 
advisable  to  ascertain  the  opinions  of  the  people  on  this  great 
question,  issued  a  manifesto,  stating  various  causes  which 
rendered  it  necessary  that  regal  authority  should  be  abolished, 
and  the  powers  of  government  assumed  by  the  ditferent  states: 
in  particuIaEj  they  instanced  th«  prohibitory  act;,  by^which 
they  were  excluded  froni  the  protection  of  the  crown ;  the 
rejection  of  their  petitions  for  redress  of  grievances;  and  the 
intended  exertion  of  the  whole  force  of  Great  Britain,  aided  by 
foreign  mercenaries^  for  their  destruction.  As  soon'  as  the 
public  mind  had  been  thus  drawn  ytrongly  to  the  subject, 
various  productions  is'^iwd  from  the  press,  among  the  most 
conspicuous  of  which  was  the  celebrated  pamphlet,  entitled 
*  Common  Sense/  by  Thomas  Paine;  in  the  composition  of 
whis^h  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  Franklin  had  no 
inconsiderable  share;'*  this  work,  replete  with  roiigh  sarcastic 
wit,  and  calculated  to  fiattef  the  prejudices,  as  well  as  to 
inflame  the  resentment  of  the  American  people,  produced  an 
extraordinary  effect.,  bringing  over  multitudes  to  the  cause  of 
independen<ie,  who  but  a  few  months  before  would  ha,ve 
regarded  the  proposition  with  abhorrence.  Lesser  arts  were 
not  neglected  :  and  the  lower  classes  in  all  the  provinces  were 
taught  to  clamor  for  this  favorite  object,  and  to  treat  as  friends 
or  enemies  those  who  favored  or  opposed  it :  in  short,  during 
the  interval  preceding  the  discussion  of  this  topic,  intrigue  was 
never  at  rest.  Many  of  the  higher  orders  were  restrained  by 
fear,  interest,  o?  conscience,  from  advocating  a  plan  of  final 
separation ;  but  tliidse  who  felt  such  scruples  were  mostly  of  a 
mild  and  patient  character,  whilst  their  opponents  were  violent, 
energetic,  and  precipitate:  some  even  in  the  congress  adhered 
resolutely  to  their  first  instructions,  aiid  couid  not  be  brought 

•*  Mrfnooirs  of  i;' .'aaiiiiri.  voL  ii.  p.  13» 
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to  believe  that  extreme  measures  would  be  sanctioned  by  their 
constituents.  The  moderation  of  Washington  induced  him  to 
think  that  his  countrymen  werti  going  too  far;  that  their  re- 
sources were  insufficient ;  and  that  the  different  states  would 
not  coalesce  so  firmly  under  the  control  of  congress  as  to  meet 
the;  danger  v/ith  due  energy  and  perseverance  :  he  wished  that 
an  opening  for  honorable  terms  should  be  reserved;  and  he 
aimed  at  colonial  freedom  rather  than  republican  independence : 
but  as  the  majority  of  the  assembly  preferred  the  latter,  he 
acquiesced  in  their  decision,  and  consented  to  retain  the  com- 
mand of  that  army  which  was  destined  to  secure  it.  The 
revolutionary  leaders  now  clearly  saw  that  the  period  was 
arrived  when  it  became  necessary  to  try  the  experiment :  the 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  British  government^  to  at- 
tempt a  reconciliation  were  on  their  passage ;  and  unless  the 
provincials  were  committed  by  some  authentic  act  to  the 
rejection  of  their  proposals,  the  prospect  of  independence 
might  be  closed  for  ev^r. 

Pursuant  to  the  instructions  received  from  his  constituents, 
the  motion  for  declaring  the  independence  of  America  was 
made  on  the  seventh  of  June  by  Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Vir- 
ginia :  long  and  vehement  debates  ensued  on  this  measure, 
which  found  its  principal  supporter  in  the  celebrated  John 
Adams,  and  its  gi^eat  opposer  in  John  Dickinson.  Ov.  the 
question  being  put,  six  colonies  voted  in  the  affirmative,  and 
six  in,-  the  negative,  the  delegates  from  Pennsylvania  being 
equally  divided  :  the  debate  therefore  was  resumed  on  the 
ensuing  day,  when  Mr.  Dickinson  relinquished  the  principle 
vsrhich  he  had  so  strenuously  maintained,  and  by  his  vote 
•  decided  the  contest.  Congress  then  assuming  a  new  title,  and 
styling  themselves  representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  published  on  die  fourth  of  J  uly  a  declaration,  or  act 
of  independence,^  in  which  they  assigned  reasons  for  with- 
drawing their  allegiance  from  the  king  of  Great  Britain.  From 
this  document  they  discarded  that  constitutional  language  in 
which  complaints  are  usually  addressed  to  the  throne  by  loyal 
subjects,  and  directed  their  charges  in  tlie  most  unqualified 

m.  ^  In  conformity  with  the  act  of  parliament  passed  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year  to  prohibit  and  restrain  the  trade  and  inter- 
course of  the  refractox-y  colonies,  and  enabling  persons  appointed 
by  the  kingto  grant  pardons  and  declare  any  district  in  the  king's 
peace,  &c.,  lord  Howe  ^  as  on  May  3rd  declared  joint  commis- 
sioner with  his  brother  general  Howe  for  the  latter  purpose. 
^  for  this  act  see  the  Appendix o 
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terms  against  the  throne  itself,  no  longer  complaining  of  a 
British  parliament,  or  a  British  ministry,  but  of  a  British  king; 
summing  up  the  whole  by  declaring,  '  that  a  prince,  marked 
by  every  act  which  may  define  a  tyrant,  is  unfit  to  be  the  rulei 
of  a  free  people :  consequently,  congress,  in  the  name  and  by 
the  rauthority  of  the  good  people  of  America,  had  solemnly 
published  and  declared  that  the  colonies  were? free  and  inde- 
pendent states,  absolved  from  allegiance  to  the  British  crown  ; 
that  all  political  connexion  between  them  and  Great  Britain 
was  broken  ;  and  they,  as  free  and  independent  states,  had  full 
power  to  levy  war,  conclude  peace,  contract  alliances,  and 
establish  commerce.' 

This  decree,  extolled  in  some  quarters  as  a  noble  eiFort  =of 
human  wisdom  and  manly  independence,  but  stigmatised  in 
others  as  an  arrogant,  intemperate,  ungrateful  act,  vindicated 
by  shallow  and  feeble  sophistry,  was  received  with  silent  con- 
tempt at  the  court  of  Great  Britain.  With  respect  to  foreign 
powers,  it  afforded,  as  might  have  been  expected,  a  pretext  to 
gonje  for  gratifying  their  m.alice  against  England  by  preparing 
for  hostilities,  or  pursuing  their  private  interests  in  commercial 
connexions  with  the  revolted  provinces:  in  America^  itself, 
where  the  press  was-  enslaved  by  the  popular  party,  it  met 
with  great  applause,  as  being  well  adapted  to  their  taste^  and 
calculated  to  giye  a  new  impulse  to  their  desires.  On 
the  fourth  day  after  the  British  arrived  off'  Sandy  Hook, 
congress  ratified  this  declaration :  it  was  published  at  the  head 
of  the  American  troops ;  and  though  they  v/ere  eye-witnesses 
of  the  immense  force  prepared  to  act  against  them,  both  officers 
and  men  testified  their  hearty  concurrence  in  the  decree,  and 
submitted  it  to  the  decision  of  the  sword,  whether  they  should 
be  free  states  or  conquered  provinces. 

Lord  Howe,  though  much  chagrined  to  find  so  powerful  an 
obstacla  raided  against  his  mediatorial  commission,  resolved 
nevertheless  to  make  such  efforts. as  were  still  practicable  to 
bring  about  an  accommodation.  On  the  fourteenth  of  July  he 
sent  ashore,  by  a  flag,. a  circular  to  the, late  governors  of  the 
colonies,  acquainting  them  with  his  civil  and  military  powers ; 
desiring  them  to  publish,  as  generally  as  possible,  a  de- 
claration which  accompanied  his  letter,  explanatory  of-  bis 
commission  to  grant  pardons,  to  proclaim  the  j-estoration  of 
any  colony  or  district  to  the  king's  peace,  by  which  the  effect 
of  the  restraining  act  would  cease ;  and  to  encourage  measures 
conducive  to  the  establishment  of  legal  government  and  good 
order :   but  both   his  cii'ci»iar   and  declaration   were  artfuUj" 
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published  in  all  the  newspapers  by  congress,  with  a  preface  or 
comment  calculated   to   destroy   tlieir    effect.     His    lordship 
opened  at  the  same  time  a  direct  communication  with  general 
Washington ;  but  that  officer,  taking  advantage  of  a  deficiency 
of  form,  in  the  address  of  a  letter,"''  raised   a  cavil  on  this 
ground  to  prevent  a  conference  which  would  have  been  veiy 
embarrassing  to  him  at  so  critical  a  period ;  which  conduct  of 
his  was  highly  commended  by  congress.     As  a  last  resource, 
the   British  admiral   entered   into   a   correspondence   on  the 
subject  with  Dr.   Franklin,  with   whom   he   had  been   well 
acquainted  in  England;  but  the  little  probability  of  any  satis- 
factory result  appeared  clearly  from  the  doctor's  answer  to  his 
lordship's  first  letter,  in  which  he    observes ; — '  The  oflicial 
despatches,  to  which  you  refer  me,  contain  nothing  more  than 
what  V'/e  had  seen  in  the  acts  of  parliament, — offers  of  pardon  on 
submission;  which  I  am  sorry  to  find,  as  it  must  give  your 
lordship  pain  to  be  sent  so  far  on  so  hopeless  a  business.     The 
directing  pardons  to  be  offered  to  the  colonies,  who  are  the 
very  parties  injured,  expresses   indeed  that   opinion   of  our 
ignorance,  baseness,  and  insensibility,  which  your  uninformed 
and  proud  nation  has  long  been  pleased  to  entertain  of  us ; 
but  it  can  have  no  other  effect  than  that  of  increasing  our 
resentment.     It  is  impossible  we  should  think  of  submission 
to  a  government,  which  Jias,  with  the  most  wanton  baibarity  ^nd 
cruelty,  burnt  our  defenceless  towns  in  the  midst  of  winter, 
excited    savages    to    massacre    our    farmers,   and    slaves  to 
murdet  their  masters ;  arid  which  is  even  now  bringing  foreign 
mercenaries    to   deluge   our   settlements  wdth  blood.     These 
atrocious  injuries  have  extinguished  every  remaining  spark  of 
affection  for  that  parent  country  which  we  once  held  so  dear : 
but  were  it  possible  for  us  to  forget  and  forgive  them,  it  is  not 
possible  for  you  (I  mean  the  British  nation)  to  forgive  the 
people  whom  you  have  so  heavily  injured  :  you  can  never  con- 
fide again  in  those  as  fellow- subjects,  or  permit  them  to  enjoy 
equal  freedom,  to  whom  you  know  that  you  have  given  such 
just  cause  of  lasting  enmity  :   this  must  impel  you,  were  we 
again  under  your  government,  to  endeavor  to  break  our  spirit 
by  the  severest  tyranny,  and  obstruct,  by  every  means  in  your 
power,  our  growin;^  strength  and  prosperity.'  After  intimating, 
that  if,  by  the  mention  of  a  lasting  peace  in  his  lordship's 
epistle,  is  meant  a  peace  to  be  entered  into  between  Britain 
and  America  as  distinct  states  now  at  ^var,  thi,-,  he  Ventures  to 
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say,  thongV;  without  authority,  would  be  pracii<!a(:ile  :  but  he 
feels  persuaded  that  his  iordsiiip  b;;s  no  such  powers  entrusted 
to  him.  Disclaiming  the  varuiy  to  think  that  Iif;  shall  intimi- 
date (Jreat  KriUiin  by  predicting  the  e(tfH:ts«.^f'<:he  v.ar,  knoAving 
Uiat.  tiiit,  will  have  the  fate  of  «il  his  foririer  preditaioiis,  not  to 
be  believed  until  verified  by  events-!, — he  ^;ot5  on  to  say ;  — "'  Long 
did  I  endeavor,  with  unfeigned  and  u)i wearied  zeai,  to  preserve 
froiri.  breaking  that  fine  and  noble  Chm?  vase,  the  British 
empire;  for  I  knew,  that  being  once  broker ^  tl^e  separate  parts 
could  not  retain  their  share  of  the  strr  tirth  or  the  value  -which 
existed  in  the  v^'hole,  and  that  a  perfect  reunion  of  those  parts 
could  scarcely  ever  be  hoped  for.'  Towards  the  conclusion, he 
adds  the  following  sensible  and  judicious  observations  : — ^  To 
me  it  seems  that  neither  the  obtaining  or  retaining  of  any  trade, 
however  valuable^  is  an  object  for  which  men  may  justly  spill 
each  other's  blood  ;  that  the  true  and  sure  means  of  extending 
and  securing  commerce;  is  the  goodness  and  cheapness  of 
commodities  ;  and  that  the  profit  ot  no  trade  can  ever  be  equal 
to  the  expense  of  compelling  it,  and  of  holding  it,  by  fleets 
and  armies.'  In  reply,  his  lordship  acknowleged  that  the 
powers  with  which  he  was  invested  w:ere  liot  calculated  to 
effect  a  reunion  with  America,  but  as  subject  to  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain ;  and  seeing  the  inutility  of  any  farther  efforts  at 
negociatipn,  he  prepared  for  the  decision  of  the  sword. 

The  British  array,  having  received  large  reinforcements  of 
German  troops,  passed  ovgr  the  Narrows  to  Long  Island  on  the 
twenty-second  of  August,  pushing  their  detachments  across 
the  country  through  Flatlands  towards  the  Sound :  these 
being  opposed  by  an  American  division  under  generals  Sullivan, 
Putnam,  and  lord  Stirling,  a  severe  contest  ensued  ;  but  the 
British  right,  undei-  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  having  dexterously  out- 
flanked the  left  of  the  enemy,  whilst  the  Hessians  vigorously 
attacked  the  centre,  the  Americans  were  put  to  flight.  Lord 
Stirling,  who  commanded  their  right  wing,  finding  that  the  Eng- 
lish had  penetrated  to  the  rear,  gave  orders  for  a  retreat;  and  to 
secure  it,  boldly  attacked  the  division  under  lord  Cornwallis  ', 
but  being  assailed  by  general  Grant,  he  was  repulsed  and  taken 
prisoner.  The  lines  of  Brooklyn  received  the  shattered  troops 
of  the  provincials,  w:ho  left  2000  slam  on  the  field,  or  drowned 
in  a  morass,  into  which  they  were  driven  at  Gowan's  Cove : 
about  half  that  num])er,  including  generals  Sullivan.  Udell, 
lord  Stirling,  with -ten  other  field-officers,  were  taken  prisoners; 
whilst  of  the  British  and  llessian  troops  not  more  than  seventy 
*vere  killed,  and  about  200  wounded.     This  was  a  very  in- 
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auspicious  commencement  of  the  campaign  on  the  American 
side :  it  might  prohibly  have  decided  the  contest,  had  the  Eng- 
lish general  known  how  to  take  advantage  of  success,  or  the 
American  commander  in  chief  possessed  less  fortitude  to  bear 
defeat,  or  less  sagacity  to  repair  his  losses.  The  lines  of 
Brooklyn  were  not  formidable,  and  might  easily  have  been 
forced  in  the  consternation  of  the  moment ;  but  Howe,  a 
general  fitter  for  t^ie  parade  than  for  the  field,  with  cold 
and  dilatory  caution  checked  his  brave  troops  in  the  full  career 
of  victory.  ^'It  was  apparent,'  he  ^aid,  '  that  the  lines  must 
become  ours  at  a  very  cheap  rate  by  regular  approaches;  I 
would  not  therefore,  risk  the  loss  that  might  have  been  sus- 
tained in  the  assault,  and  ordered  the  troops  back  to  a  hollow 
w&y:  out  of  the  reach  of  the  musketry.'  Washington,  who  had 
passed  over  from  New  York  during  the  battle,  is  said  to  have 
burst  into  the  most  poignant  exclamati«R«  of  anguish  at  the 
inextricable  fate  which  had  overtaken  some  of  his  best  troops, 
and  hung  over  the  remainder:  suddenly  however  he  saw  a 
gleam  of  hope  thro\igh  the  sun-ounding  gloom  :  while  the 
British  general  therefore  was  preparmg  his  regular  approaches, 
and  breaking  ground  with  due  forai  within  600  yards  of  the 
nearest  redoubt,  he  efiected  a  masterly  retreat  by  night,  across 
the  East  river,  with  sucli  order,  secresy,  and  silence,  that  the 
.  English  were  only  aware  of  it  when  the  rising  sun  showed  them 
the  rear  guard  already  in  tlieir  boats  and  out  of  danger.  From 
the  commencement  of  the  action  on  the  twenty-seventh  until 
the  last  -boat  left  Brooklyn,  it  is  said  that  Washington  was 
without  rest  or  sleep,  and. during  most  of  that  time  on  horse- 
back :  within  musket-shot  of  the  British  army,  he  embarked 
9000  men  with  their  arms  and  ammunition,  also  the  greatest 
part  of  their  provisions  and  cannon,  and  conveyed  them  across  a 
river  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  "ivithout  any  confusion  or  interrup- 
tion. Such  signs,  of  coolness,  intrepidity,  and  skill  in  their 
general,  were  worth  more  than  a  victory  to  the  Americans. 

Soon  after  this  transaction,  general  Sullivan  was  despatched 
on  his  parole,  with  a  verbal  message  from  lord  Howe  to  con- 
gress, importing,  that,  although  he  could  not  at.  present  treat 
with  them,  as  an  authorised  body,  yet  he  had  pacific  ]troposal3 
to  make,  which  he  was  very  desirous  of  laying  before  some  of 
iheir  members  in  the  capacity  of  private  gentlemen.  Congress 
knew  well  that  the  admiral  could  have  no  terms  to  offer  which 
they  would  accept;  but  as  the  people  might  entertain  a 
different  opinion,  and  be  uneasy  if  he  were  not  heard,  they  ap- 
pointed a  deputation,  coiisisting.of  Messrs  Adams,  llutledge, 
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and  Franklin,  to  meet  his  lordsliip  on  Staten  Island,  which  lie 
had  himself  selected  as  the  place  of  conference.  The  com- 
mittee being  arrived  at  Amboy,  a  little  town  of  New  Jersey, 
were  conveyed  over  to  the  island  in  the  admiral's  barge,  one  of 
his  principal  officers  being  directed  to  remain  as  a  hostage  for 
tb.eir  security :  Franklin  however  well  knew  that  lord  Howe's 
soul  was  the  very  seat  of  honor,  and  with  due  consideration 
carried  back  the  officer  in  the  barge.  The  admiral  met  them 
at  their  landing,  and  conducted  them  through  his  guards :  he 
expressed  some  surprise  at  their  confidence  in  bringing  back 
his  hostage,  but  more  at  the  little  estimation  in  which  they 
appeared  to  hold  his  offers  of  pardon  and  of  inquiry  into  iheir 
grievances.  He  seemed  to  have  flattered  himself  that  congress, 
humbled  by  the  late  defeat,  would  have  been  more  submissive 
and  compliant;  but  he  was  mistaken:  the  committee  told  him 
that  if  he  had  nothing  else  to  propose,  he  had  come  too  late :  the 
humble  petitions  of  congress  had  been  rejected  with  contempt; 
independence  was  now  proclaimed,  and  the  new  government 
formed :  and  when  his  lordship  expressed  his  affection  for 
America,  and  his  concern  at  viewing  her  dangerous  situation, 
saying  that  to  see  her  fall  would  give  him  as  much  pain  as  tO'see 
a  brother  fall,  they  answe'^ed,  '  that  it  was  kind ;  but  America 
would  endeavor  to  spare  him.  that  pain.'  ^  A  report  of  this 
conference  having  been  made  to  congress,  v/as  published ;  and  it 
materially  assisted  their  views,  by  confirming  tlie  people  in 
their  determination  to  seek  for  independence  in  the  contest  oi 
arms. 

But  it  was  not  to  the  contest  of  arms  alone  that  the  sa^^acious 
leaders  of  the  American  cause  looked  for  success.  The  history 
indeed  of  this  revolution  is  commonly  read  in  the  optiations  of 
armies  and  the  local  acts  of  congress ;  but  these,  humaaly 
speaking,  must  have  failed  against  the  obstacles  to  be  encoun- 
tered in  their  inexperienced  and  distracted  counsels,  their  ;m 
perfect  constitution,  their  ill-paid,  changing,  and  partially  dis- 
affected army,  and  the  powerful  enemy  which  commanded  the 
ocean,  and  was  firmly  fixed  on  the  strongest  point  of  their 
coast,  had  not  their  diplomalic  agents  with  consummate  ad- 
dress seconded  the  efioiis:  of  their  commanders  and  patriots  at 
home.  A  rare  comljination  both  of  persons  and  things  was 
requisite  for  the  safety  of  tlie  United  States  ;  and  it  was  found. 
In  the  assistance  of  other  powers,  and  above  all  m  that  of 
France  la)-  th;;ir  ultimate  hopco  of  success.     Without  the  sub 

*  M?mo'i  :  cf  Fraiikiuj,  vol.  li.  p.  2L 
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sifHes  n,nd  stipplies  obtained  from  tlv.it  ccAAtdvy  at  aa  ♦•■jfly 
reriofi  •);"  th?  iGvoUition,  and  witlicut  the  subscqurut  c^s- 
operai.iori  of  'let  fleets  and  ar:^ies,  the  cause  of  indftpiir-oc:^.;-^ 
wouk!  have  been  iiopekss  in  America,  France  af  tins  iipjn 
hiid  in  £!;rei)'.  part  recovered  from  the  effects  of  her  'j.isni: trows 
contest  with  Great  Britain  ;  but  still  smarting  ■undc-r  fh*'  i'is- 
sracnfiil  terms  of  peace  imposed  on  her.  shy  vl'}i&  vr!?i  .(lon  by 
tlie  prospect  of  humbling  her  hated  rlvol ;  diiring  Vy  jr/fter 
period  of  the  reigns  of  Lo^iis  XV.  no  tone  or  dirfotu<^i  imm 
the  court  or  cabinet  was  given  to  this  fte'ing ;  for  ail  •At'fe 
absoroed  in  sensualities,  or  engaged  in  iovv'  and  viJo  intrigues : 
but.  when,  his  successor  ascended  the  tlirone.  and  such  irnpir- 
ritie.s  were  no  longw  tolerated^  it  had.  f'lee  sc</f'e  for  develop- 
ment :  and  a  different  spirit  appeared  in  the  Freitcli  couustl?; 
of  ^^hicK  the  American  statesmen  \'try  skilfally  5/1. -V  ad- 
vantage.- 

T)^e  fii.st  niv^ksures  for  oi'gani'^uRg  the  foff  i'.jTi  d'.plc-jnary  o.f 
the  Uni'C*!  STates  in  1775,  aro^-e  oat  of  the  persx-il  •.jmn- 
ne?<ioris  of  Ame.dcans.  who  had  beeoj  OT  still  v»nore,  rosidtut  in 
Europe  -  among  these  the  principal  ym^e  Dr.  Franklin,  who 
had  lately. returned  to  America;  and  Arthur  Lee,  a  Viigiuiars> 
who  ha<J  been  educated  in  England,  ai*d  still  resided  there  a*; 
Franklin's  succe^'sor,  in  th-e  office  of  provinciid  agtint  for  the 
assembly  of  Massachussetts  The  peculiar  posiuoii  which 
l>r.  .Franklin  bad  •  occupied,  as  agqnt  for  some  of  the  prm- 
cijmi  states  in  Atnerica,  the  footing  of  inumacy  on  tvljich  he 
stood  virith  itiany.  leading  characters  in  England,  his'  great 
knowlege  of  mankind,  and  skill  in  matters  of  business,  added 
to  tlie  dignity  f'f  age,  the  repu tuition  of  a  vnauous  lifcj  tmd  the 
fame  he  had  acquired  for  science  and.  philoso[>i)yi  contfj- 
buted'to  bring  him  forvmrdas  leader  of  the  diplomatic  bandj, 
through  "which  the  American  congress  gaiaed  access  io  tl^ 
public  mind  of  Europe.,  A  good  deal  of  imporUint  basine*s, 
directly  arid  indirectly  cormected  witl)  foreign  diplomacy,  in 
petitions,  memorials,  and  addresses,  had  been  tranj>ac'.£d  by 
.the  wbol(^  body  of  congress,  l^eiore  its  regular  organ  iiiition,  and 
sieparatiott  into  distinct  departments  :  but  soon  -Qfter  its  second 
meeting,  in  1775,  a  committee  of  five  members'"  v.as  appointed 
for- the  sole  purpose  of  opening  a  correspondeuco  vj-jta  fn  .nds 
of  America  in  Etigland,  Ireland,  and  olber  couri^rit?h%  lor  the 

?  Se«  Marahalt's  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  iii.  p.  iOS,  &rc 
'*  ..These  w'ere  ]\ir.  Harrison  of  Virginia.  Dr.   Iriaklm,  Mr. 
Johnsott  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Dickinson,  and  i\lr.  Jiy. 
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advancement  of  commercial  and  political  objects-.  The  ope- 
rations of  this  body  were  considerably  embarrassed :  the  un- 
decided state  of  the  colonists  themselves  tended  to  render  all 
application  to  foreign  powers  ineffectual ;  whilst  the  coun- 
tenance of  those  powers  was  reqiured  by  congress  to  direct  its 
policy  regarding  the  great  question  of  independence  ;  the  first 
efforts  therefore  of  the  committee  of  correspondence  were 
directed  to  obtain  some  accurate  information  on  this  latter 
point.  Accordingly,  on  the  twelfth  of  December,  1775,  they 
addressed  themselves  to  Mr.  Arthur  Lee,  then  in  London  ;  and 
at  the  same  tiine  informed  him,  that  they  had  written  to 
M.  Dumas,"  at  the  Hague,  on  this  important  business,  with 
whom  they  j-equested  Mr.  Lee  also  to  correspond,  urging  on 
him  the  necessity  of  great  circumspection  and  impenetrable 
secresy  :  *^  they  also  forwarded  £200  to  pay  present  expenses. 
Mr.  Lee  applied  himself  diligently  to  the  execution  of  this 
commission,  and  his  political  connexions  gave  him  great  faci- 
lities of  ascertaining  the  views  of  the  British  ministry,  and 
their  preparations  for  the  ensuing  contest:  his  intelligence 
concei-ning  them  proved  of  material  service  to  his  employers  :  '^ 
nor  did  he  neglect  to  obtain  interviews  with  the  French  am- 
bassador, who  manifested  a  lively  interest  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  colonists,  and  a  desire  to  gain  as  much  information  as  pos- 
sible about  their  present  state  and  future  prospects ;  all  which  he 
carefully  forwarded  to  his  own  court :  in  consequence  of  this, 
a  French  agent,  who  turned  out  to  be  M.  de  Beaumarchais, 
the  celebrated  author  of  the  Mariage  de  Figaro,  was  despatched 
to  London  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  inquiries.  This 
gentleman  visited  Mr.  Lee  at  his  rooms  in  the  Temple,  when 
he  informed  him  that  the  cabinet  of  Versailles  proposed 
sending  £200,000  sterling  to  the  aid  of  America,  in  specie, 
arms,  and  ammunition  ;  but  that  there  was  a  difficulty  in  dis- 
covering a  proper  channel  through  which  the  remittance  could 
l)e  made :    St.  Eustatia,  Martinique,  and  Cape  Francois  were 

1*  A  Swiss  gentleman  of  great  learning-and  political  knowlege, 
whose  acquaintance  Dr.  Franklin  bad  made  in  Holland.  He  pub- 
lished an  elubamle  edition  of  Vattel  in.  1770. 

^'^  North  Aaiaerican  Review,  vol.  xxs:iii.  p.  460. 

'3  '  His  letters  vrere  usually  entrusted  to  a  confidential  person, 
who  WTiS  jto  deliver  them  with  his  om^  haud  :  they  wove  without 
siguR^wS'e,  Rud  enclosed  in  an  envelope  with  a  fictitious  address, 
cijsimT only  directed  to  lieutenant- governor  Coiden,  of  New  \  ork., 
ra^ho  was  a  royalist:  in  case  of  accident  therefore  they  would 
fcj^'fe  been  forwarded  to  him,  without  any  suspicion  of  their 
.'^ngitja,'— Nort|i  Anaericaa  Review,  vol.  xxi.  p.  461.  note. 
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mentioned  ;  and  Ibe  latter  ivas  fixed  on  as  the  most  suitable 
place.  Mr.  Lee's  visitant  then  saidj  the  goods  would  be  ready- 
there,  and  might  be  received  by  inquiring,  of  the  commandant 
for  M.  Hortalez:  he  also  requested,  that  a  small  sliipment  of 
tobacco  might  bi^  sent  from  some  American  port  to  give  a 
color  of  mercantile  business  to  the  proceeding,  and  prevent 
suspicion.  This  arrangement  was  made  early  in  the  year 
1776;  and  as  i^oon  as  it  was  settled,  M.  de  Beaumarchais 
returned  to  Paris,''* 

In  pursuance  also  of  instructions  received,  M.  Dumas  ap- 
proached tb-:  Freti-ch  arabfissador  at  the  Hague,  and  laid  before 
him  the  v,ishes  of  his  American  correspondents,  together  with 
a  mp^jrial,  sliowing^  how  im^..  rtant  it  was  to  France  to 
r^-vent  the  subjugation  of  the  colonies  by  her  great  rival. 

His  excellency  having  demanded  specifically  what  course  the 
colonists  wished  France  to  pursue,  it  was  answered,  1,  to  in- 
terpose her  goo.]  offices  for  the  purpose  of.  bringing  about  a 
reconciliation  vi'iih  England,  so  as  to  secure  their  liberties  to 
the  Americans ;  and,  2,  failing  in  this,  to  admit  them  to  an 
alliance  with  tiie  house  of  Bourbon,  for  the  sake  of  exclusive 
commercial  adwmtages.'"  The  reply  of  the  French  ambas- 
sador, after  having,  taken  the  instruction  of  bis  court,  was  in 
the  following  terms  > — *  As  to  your  first  demand,  the  mediation 
of  the  king  of  France  cannot  take  place,  while  the  colonists  are 
subjects  of  the  king  of  Englaiid,  wiio  would  not  accept  it :  as 
to  your  second,  the  king  is  a  true  knight ;  his  word  is  sacred  ; 
he  has  given  it  to  the  English,  to  live  in  amity  with  them,  and 
he  will  hold  to  ^i.  While  France  is  at  peace  with  England, 
he  will  not  ally  himself  ag^ainst  her  with  the  colonies,  and  will 
not  furnish  aid  to  the  latter :  but  for  the  same  reason,  the 
Americans  will  liave  the  same  protection  and  liberty,  as  all  the 
other  English,  to  re.sort  to  France,  to  export  thence  merchan- 
dise, arms,  and  munitions  of  war;  without  however  forming 
magazines  of  lliein  in  France,  vvhicli  is  not  permitted  by  any 
nation  :  besides.,  he  added,  the  colonies  have  no  need  that 
either  France  or  Spain  should  enter  into  this  war:  commerce 
alone  will  furnisli  the  Americans  with  all  they  want  to  defend 
themselves.'"^ 

'"^  See  IVortb  American  Revjew,  vol,  x.xi.  p.  463. 

'-■  IXortJi  Anj.^rican  Review,  vol.  :<xxiii.  p  to  I  wlierb  tiu 
Reviewer  bseire^,  that  by  the  house  of  I'oiivbon,  M,  Duidm^ 
probably  Uievint  io  conopreheud  (he  governiiK^Drs  of  FrancJ?  !'.u<! 
Spain. 

^*^  Correspondence  of  M,  Dumas,  vdl.  ix,  p  268. 
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France  in  fact  had  now  adopted  her  line  "of  conduct ;  not  in- 
deed a  very  ingenuous  one— to  maintain  au  apparent  neutrality* 
•^vhUst  she  gave  secret  assistance  to  the  colonists.  It  was  some 
time  belbre  the  cabinet  of  Versailles  decided  on  this  policy ;  as 
there  was  a  pRXty,  with  the  King  iiiinself  at  their  head,  who 
could  not  reconcile  it  to  the  feith  of 'treaties :.  but  Maurepas 
and  VergenneSj  men  of  talent  9,rid  decision,  unequivocally  de- 
<*lafed  their  opinion  tha^t  die  mt^rest  of  France  required  her  to 
promote  a  separation  between  England  and  her  Ametican 
provinces,  and  by  a  constant  discussion  of  the  question,  and  the 
employrnent  of  ingenious  and  able  writers,''  tliey  succeeded  in 
bringing  Over  thti  majority  to  their  views,  an<^  removing  many 
scruples  amon"^  the  rest. 

Meantime  the  committee  of  secret  correspondence  in  Ame- 
rica, seeking  a  more  extensive  and  substantial  intercourse  with 
Europe,  had  appointed  Silas  r3eanip.„  oae  of  the  members  of 
congress,  to  proceed  to  France  as  a  ^ommerGial  and  political 
agent.  Arriving  at  Bourdeaux  on  tfle. sixth  of  June,  1776,  he 
assumed  the  character  of  a  merchant  from  Bermuda,  -and 
waited  some  time  for  the  arrival  of  several  vessels,  which  .wei^e 
to  be  sent  out  by  the  coramiuee,  with  a  viev;  of  supplying  htm 
with  means  to  effect  the  mercantile  o.bjecis  of  his  missioli ;  but 
receiving  no  intelligence  of  these;  he.  proceed,ed  to  Paris  in  the 
beginning  of  July^  under  the  prelex-t  of  purchasing  goods  for 
the  Indian  trade  in  America,^®  But  he  had  copious  instructions 
for  his  intercourse  with  the  French  ministry ;  and  being  sup- 
plied with  letters  of  introduction  to  the  friends  of  America  % 
Dr=  Franklin,  he  soon  obtained  an  audience  of  the  courvt  de 
Vergennes.  That  minister  held  to  hirn  language  similar  in  its 
import  to  what  has  been  detailed  from  (he  correspondence  of 
M.  Dumas  ^  advising  him  to  continue' for  the  present  m  his 
assumed  character  of  a  merchant ;  informing  'him  also  that  the 
British  ambassador  knevv  of  his  being  in  Paris,  and  would 
carefully  watch  liis  motions. 

It  was  I\Ir.  Deane's  next  task  to  look  round  for  a  credit  in 
the  name  of  congress,  ami  endeavor  to  procure  such  aiticles  as 
he  want*\d  :  but  here  he  met  witli  unexpected  dilficultieS  :  news 
had  arrived  of  Montgoinery's  defeat  in  Canada,  and  the  British 
Ambassador  took  great  pains  to  spread  abroad  the  rumor  of  an 
approaching  reconciJ  nation ; '-  so  that  no  merchants  or  capitalists 

1^  Partieulaily  Messrs.  Tavier  and  Pfeifiel;  whose  papers  had  r 
;rve!it  eil'ect.. 
**  Korth  Avnerican  Review,  vol.  xxu  p^  463,       ^9  ntjitl,  p.  4^5 
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could  be  found,  wh<>  woiild  give  a  credit  to  congress  without 
adequate  securities  :   t}iese  ihe  American  agent  was  unable  to 
command ;  no  remittances  had  yet  been  received';  g-nd  the  bills 
he  haid  brougiit  with  him,  had  been  for  the  most  part  protested, 
and  returned  on  his  hands.     In  this  state  of  perplexity,  he  be- 
came acquainted  wiih  M.  de  BeaumarcliaiS;,  the  same  who  had 
visited  Mr.  Lee  in  England ;  and  who  now  proposed  to  furnish 
'the  supplies,  allow  a  reasonable  time  for  payment,  and  take 
the  security  of  congress  pledged   by    its   agent.     Astonished 
at  this  extraordinary -proposal  from  a  .man.  of  M.  de  Beau- 
marchais's  character.  Mr.  Deane  took  the  precaution  of  con- 
sulting the  count  de  Vergennes ;  who  assured  him  that  he  need 
entertain  no  doubt  respecting  the  character  and  means  of  M.  de 
Beaumarchais,  who  would  unquestionably^  fulfil  all  his  con- 
tracts and  promises.    The  proposals  thexefote  were  accepted, 
and  a  list  of  articles  made  out.  which  included  clothing  for 
20,000  men.  30,000  muskets.  100  tons  of  powder,  200  brass, 
cannon,  twenty-four  mortars,  siid  a  large  quantity  of  other 
stores  :  these  M.  de  Beaumarchais  undertook  to  procure,  saying 
that  he  could  purchase  most  of  then*  from  the  king's  arsenals, 
and  procure  a  credit-  of  eight  months  :  in  the  end,  however,  he 
vv^as  not  so  successfcil  as  lie  expected  ;  for  he  obtained  little,  ex; 
cept  the  cannon  aod  mortars,  from  Uie, royal  stores.     The  next 
difiiculty  was  the  mode  of  shipping' these  supplies  to  America  ; 
since  the  morneru  tV.ey  began  to  move,  spies  were  ready  to  give 
notice  to  lord  Stormoiit;  and  thus  excite  an  alarm. in  the-French 
cabinet,   lest  it   should  be  charged  with  a  breach  of  treaty. 
Accordingly  5  orders  were  given  tpstop  the  issue  of  all  such 
articles,  and  then  counter  orders  to  let  =them  move,  all  tending 
to  perplex  the  agents  and  to  increase  the  expense ;  and  when 
at  last  they  were  conveyed  to  the  coast,   new  orders    came 
to  stop  their  embarkation.     Spies,  stationed  at  all  the  ports, 
sent  continual  intelligence  to  lord   ^Stormon^,    wpose  remon 
strances  caused  this  wavering  conduct;  insomuch  that  Beau- 
marchais was  obliged  to  go  himself  to  Havre  about  tbe  end  oi 
November,  with  a  view  to  despatch  iwo  of  the,  ships  from  that 
port!     With  great  difficulty,  and  m   the  face  of  a  prohibition 
sent  from  Paris,  he  succeeded  in  getting  tlie  Amphitrite  to  sea, 
ordering  her  to  be  cleared  out  for  the  "l^  est  Indies.   She  arrived 
&t  Poi-tsrnouth,  in  New  IJan^pshire.   m  the  month  of  April 
following,  with  a  seasonable  supply,  for  the  ensuing  campaign, 
of  about  10,000  siaiid  of  arhis,  sixty  cannon,  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  cioiliing ;  but  her  qiptam,  when  he  returned  to '  Franc^r 
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was  imprisoned  for  violating  the  tenor  of  his  papers.^  Another 
part  of  Mr,  Deane's  diplomacy  consisted  in  his  engaging  the 
marquis  de  la  Fayette,  the  baron  de  Kalb,  and  other  officers,  in 
the  cause  of  independence,  with  a  promise  of  specific  rank  and 
pay  in  the  American  service.  This  indeed  was  an  unauthorised 
assumption  of  authority,  and  was  much  censured  by  congress ; 
as  it  .eranged  their  pkms  with  regard  to  the  army,  and  pro- 
duced much  uneasiness  and  dissatisfection  iii  the  American 
ranks.  His  excuse  was,  that  he  was  solicited  in  strong  terms 
from  the  highest  quarters  to  receive  these  offers ;  that  the  state 
of  his  affairs  rendered  influence  among  the  higher  classes  of 
society  essential  to  him ;  and  that  it  was  deemed  important  in 
France  to  send  out  such  officers  with  the  military  articles : 
his  own  impression  also  was,  that  able  and  experienced  men 
would"  be  highly  serviceable  to  the  American  cause. 

The  time  however  had  now  arrived,  when  congress,  having 
declared  the  independence  of  the  states,  and  established  a  sepa- 
rate government,  began  to  seek  for  siill  more  intimate  relations 
\Wth  foreign  powers  :  accordingly,  in  the  month  of  September, 
1776,  three  commissioners  were  appointed  to  meet  in  Paris,  for 
the  purpose  of  proposing  a  treaty  of  cr^nimeyee,  and  soliciting 
aid  to  carry  on  the  war :  the  first  chosen  %vere  Dr.  Franklin^ 
Silas  Deane,  and  Mr.  Jeiferson ;  but  the  latter  gentleman  de- 
clining the  appointment,  Mr.  Arthur  Lee  was  substituted  in  his 
place.  Franklin  set  out  from  Philadelphia  on  tlie  twenty- 
seventh  of  October  J  and  embarked  in  the  Keprisal  sloop  of  war, 
carrying  sixteen  guns,  which  w&s  frequently  cliased  by  British 
-cruisers  during  her  passage,  and  several  times  prepared  for 
action ;  but  as  often  escaped  by  her  supenor  sailing.  On  the 
twenty-ninth  of  November  she  ran  into  Quiberon-bay,  when 
the  commissioner  landed  and  proceeded  lo  Naiitz.,  where  he 
stayed  some  time  to  recruit  lib  health ,  arid  arrived  in  Paris 
about  the  eud  of  Pecember.* 

Tiie  dt'puties  had  an  early  inteniew  with  the  count  de 
Vergeimes,  to  whonj  they  presented  articles  of  a  propobed  com- 
merciai  treaty^  which  wete  receiv4;id  with  a  promise  of  being 
taken  into  due  consideration,.  On  the  fifth  of  January,  1777, 
they  laid  before  that  minister  a  memoii,  drawn  up  at  his 
requtr^t,  containing  the  .substance  of  ihei?  insiructions^,  whence 
it  appeared  that  they  were  required  to  a-pply  tx>  France  for  eighi 

"^  North  American  Preview,  vol,  xxi,  p.  468^ 
Memoiri:  of  Franklir'   vol.  ii.  p,  •>'>, 
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phipii  of  the  line,  to  be  equipped  and  iBsnned  at  the  expense  of 
the  United  States,  either  in  the  way  of  loan  or  purchase,  as 
might  best  suit  the  French  court ;  also  an  immediate  supply  of 
20, (HH)  or  SOjOOO  muskets  and  bayonets,  with  a  large  quantity 
of  ammunition  and  brass  field-pieces :  it  was  hinted,  that  with- 
otit  such  assistance,  they  would  probably  be  unable  to  maintain 
the  contest  with  Great  Britain  ;  nor  did  they  forget  to  set 
forth  the  extent  and  value  of  American  commerce,  and  its  im- 
jvort.auco  to  France,  A  copy  of  the  above  commimication  was 
sent  to  count  d'Aranda,  the  Spanish  ambassador ;  for  the  com- 
missioners seemed  to  consider  the  interests  and  views  of  the 
two  courts  as  the  same,  and  were  themselves  authorised  to  treat 
with  both. 

The  language  of  the  minister,  in  reply  to  these  represent- 
ations and  requests,  was  nearly  the  same  as  he  had  all  along 
used  to  Mr.  Deane ; — that  the  king  was  prohibited  by  existing 
treaties  with  Great  Britain  from  entering  into  one  with  Ame- 
rica, or  taking  any  part  in  the  contest ;  but  he  was  friendly  to 
the  States,  and  would  give  them  all  the  commercial  privileges 
in  his  ports  that  were  enjoyed  by  other  nations  ;  also  that  tliey 
might  consider  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  government 
while  in  France,  and  communicate^  freely  with  ministers  on  the 
subject  of  their  mission. 

Such  being  the  tone  of  the  French  cabinet,  it  was  evident  to 
tlie  commissioners  that  all  of  them  need  not  remain  in  Paris  : 
besides,  certain  indications  leading  them  to  believe  that  a 
visit  to  Spain  might  prove  advantageous  to  their  cause,  Mr. 
Lee  undertook  a  mission  to  that  country,  beii^  fortified  by  a 
letteJf  to  the  court  of  Madrid  from  the  count  d'Aranda :  he  was 
however  stopped  at  Burgos,  and  there  met  by  the  marquis  de 
Grimaldi,  one  of  the  Spanish  ministers  of  state,  with  M. 
*^ardoqui  as  interpreter :  by  them  he  was  given  to  understand 
ihat  sound  policy  required  him  to  abstain  from  going  on  to 
Madrid ;  and  he  was  earnestly  requested  to  proceed  to 
iBayoime,  and  there  wait  the  determination  of  the  Spanish 
^ourt.  In  spite  of  his  remonstrances,  he  was  obliged  to  ac- 
quiesce in  this  plan:  but  at  Vittoria  he  had  a  second  con- 
ff  r^nce  with  the  marquis  de  Grimaldi,  who,  having  listened  to 
Mr.  Lee^s  exposition  of  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  by 
Spain,  in  secmring  the  friendsliip  of  a  rising  nation,  and  hum- 
bling the  power  of  England,  made  the  following  brief  and  ex- 
]>licit  reply :— '  You  have  considered  yo'ir  own  situation,  but 
not  ours :  the  war  with  Portugal  (France  being  unprepared, 
and  our  treasure  from  South  America  not  yet  arrived)  makes  it 
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improper  tor  us  to  declare  our  intentions  immediately ;  these 
reasons  vrill  probably  cease  within  a  year,  and  then  will  be  the 
rftoinent/  ^  It  seems  -however  to  have  been  resolved,  hefove 
the  comirnssioner's  arrival,  to  afford  secret-  assistance  to  the 
Americans  ;  and  a  plan  for  eiTeeting  it  was  settled  at  these  in- 
tervievvS}  ?.s  is  cJeariy  shown  in  Mr.  Lee's  correspondence. 
The  pi'onvises  made  on  ihe  part  of  Spain  were  feithfuily  per- 
form f?-];  raore  than  one*  shipment  being  made  by  M.-Gardoqxii, 
of  articles  procured  by  hmi  at  the  gratuitous  expense  of  go- 
vernnient,  and  secretly  despatched  to  confidentifJ  agents  in  the 
United  States,  foi  the  service  of  congress  :  also  375,000  Ii^T:es 
'vvere  remitted  bv  the  king  of  Spain  to  I\Ir.  Lee  as  a  free  gift, 
and  expended  oy  liim.  hi  the  purchase  of  supplies.^  When  tie 
joined  his  brother  coramissioners  in  Paris,  he  found  them  busy  '|| 
in  getting  o?T  as  beci-^-^'iy  as  possible  the  store^-  which  had  been  " 
fiirriis!;£d  by  I^eduniarchais  beibre  theii  arnval  ;  and  they 
:.;TaduaUy  effected  the  sliipment  of  the  whole,  as  well  as  of  a 
large  quatitity  wrdclj  '.hev  ^;ontinued  to  purchase  in  other  quarr 
iers.  The  French  rviin.stry  wmked  at  these  transactions  ;  bv-t 
occasionally  threw  t.ibstacles  in  their  way,  as  heretofore, 
whenever  tiiC  English  ambassador  remonstrated  or  complained. 
in  the  -mean  time  new  perplexities  arose  from  the  American 
cruisers,  wliich  begari  to  harass  the  English  coasting  trtide,** 
and  to  send  prizes  into  French  ports ;  uome  of  which  wei-e 
.=;okl  by  order  of  gx)vernment5  othere  ordered  off,  and  others 
detained  for  legal  adjudication:  indulgences  were  some- 
tinu's  gi'anied  m  «.  concealed  manner,  and  orders  of  release 
obtiiined  ;  but. the  commissioners  had  a  diffioult  part  to  play, 
in  aiding  as  much  as  possilple  the  enterprise  and, -activity  of 
their  own  privateers,  whilst  every  motive  of  policy  and  interest 
required-  them  to  study  the  disposition,  and  conform  to  the 
will,  of  the  French  court.  Nevertheless  substantial  assistance 
was  afforded  to  them  by  that  court :  soon  after  their- arrival  in 
Paris,  they  were  told  tJiat  two  millions  of  livi'es  would  be  ap- 
}>Topriated  to  the  use  of  congress,^  and  paid  by  quarterly  in- 
stalments :  the  iiiSt  payment  of  500,000  livres  was  advanced 
immediately ;  .and  this  money  the  commissioners  determined  to 
teserve  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  paying  the  mterest  of  a 
loan  in  ihe  United  States*  occasioned  by  the  emission  of  paper 
rjioney  ;  ;,iid  they  wrote  to  congress,  that  bills  .might  be  drawn 

*  Kor*h  Ajnerican  Review,  vol.  xxr.p.  472.  ''  Ibid.  p.  273. 

*  rvlt>nioirs  of  ^rarfkiin,  vol.  ii.  pi-^S?. 

*  Korth  Araefiiiaji  Heview,  vol.  jsxi,  p.  47'i, 
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Oft  them  fVom  time  to-  time  for  this  purpose,  to  the  full 
amount  of  the  money  granted  by  the  French  king  :  their  own 
expenses,  they  eripeeted  to  discharge  by  the  proceeds  of  cra'20e» 
to  be.  sent'b)  congress,  to.  France;  thcmgh  it  turnad  guf  vhat 
few  shipn'.ents  of  this  kind  were  successful,  or  evei>  atte'mirted 
The  cpmuiis'sioners  als<3  increased  their  resoarces,  by  a  coiiu.acl 
with  the  farmers  gena^i  for  5000  hogsheads  of  tobacco  to  be 
*ent  by  congress ;  receiving  one  miliioii  of  Uvres  in  jidvarice, 
and  another  as  soon  as  the  first  ships  wiih  the  cargo  arrived 
Vvitii these  tVinds  they  purchased  mihtary  stores,  and  begah'to 
build  a  frig-3te  at  Amsterdam,  and  .anotiier  at  Nantz.^  Sucr. 
were  the  general  operations  of  the  commissioners  during  tlie 
first  year  of  their  residence  m  I'aris>  where  they  lived  as  com- 
mercial agents,  but  not  recognised  by^the  governmeht  as  hold- 
ing any  official  situation  :  the  time  for  Assuming  that  charactei 
v/as  not  yet  arrived. 

We  left  general  Washington  in  a  very  critical  position  ai, 
New  York;  part  of  his  army  being  stationed  m  the  environs  of 
the  city,  a,nd  part  at  Kingsbridge  on  the  extremdty  of  York 
Island,  next  flie  contment.  Apprehensions  being  entertained, 
that  the  British  general,  by  landing  his  forces  in  the  centre, 
might  cut  off  the  communication,  a  resolution  was  taken  to 
evacuatie  the  city  and  retire  on  Kingsbridge,  where  they  had 
erected  some  strong  Vv'ovks,  The  British  troops,  which  had 
already  disembarked  oA  New  York,  were  now  put  on  board  the 
vessels  again^.with  a  view  of  landing  at  West  Chester,  gaining 
the  rear  of  Washington's  encampment,  and  enclosing  him  on  ail 
sides  within  his  fortresses  :  had  tlie  English  general  taken  this 
resolution  earlier,  he  might  have  reduced  his  ad'versary  to  tlife 
necessity  of  defending  the  island,  or  of  forcing  his  way  through 
the  British  lines.  The  American  commander,  alarmed  bytlie 
remonstrances -of  general  Lee,  who  had  recently  joined  him. 
perceived  the  "necessity  of  a  movement  to  countera'jt  this  pro- 
ject; and  immediately  decamping  with  his  vchole  fbice,  he-  took 
up  a  strong  position  extending  from  Kingsbridge  on  the  right 
to  White  Plains  on  the  left,  v»'ich  tlie  deep  river  Brun.v 'covering 
his  front. 

Before  the  suriender  of  Few  York,,  Washington  had  pro- 
posed to  cougrrjss  that  the  city  should  be  burned,  rather  t!mn 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  In  ouj-  own  days  we  havt 
seen  th.c  execution  of  a  similar  project  sutiicc  for  the  destnic- 
tion  of  the  most  magniticeni  army  that  Europe  ever  saw  col- 

5  North  Americau  Eevisw,  vol  xxi,  p,  ^'j. 
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lected  on  itf^  plaiiis.  In  the  present  case.,  congress,  moie  pii- 
sill&nii>)oii3  ih-AVi  th^vir  chiefj  gave  a  decided  negative  to  }i\i 
proposal,  and  probably  sacivnccd  a  thousand  iimm  more  piG- 
pertVj  as  well  as  a  nivjititude  of  lives  :  but  not'v^ithstendlng  thi? 
injunction,  the  city  was  set  on  fire,  whether  by  accident  or  de 
sign,  in  several  places,  and  abovit  one  third  of  the  buiknng.=; 
-^consumed  :  a  few  incendiaries  feU  a  sacrifiee  to  rhft  rage  of 
the  soldiers:  and  nearly  200  )ndi\inrials  were  arrested  on  sicis- 
picion  :  but  tiiongh  large  stores  of  i^ombiistibles'  ^.vere  found 
concealed  in  cellars,  nothing  led  io  the  detection  of  any  con- 
spirators ;  and  the  affeir  remaiiis  i?jv0lv«d  in  a  myste?}^  which 
probably  will  tieverbe  disclosed.  Washington  was^tadced  in 
his  new  position,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  October,  by  Iheiaya) 
army,  which  advanced  within  cannon-shot  of  the  lines,  driving 
before  them  several  detachments^  and  thereby  creating  con sider*- 
able  alarm  in  the  camp.  The  centre  of  the  enemy  was  eas^ 
to  be  assailed ;  but  general  Howe,  neglecting  that  point,  ordered 
a  strong  detachment  of  the  left  wing  under  general  Macdongal 
to  attack  an  eminence,  on  which  4000  men  were  advantageously 
posted,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  covering  a  retreat,  if  ne- 
cessary. The  importance  of  this  place  was  mistaken  j  and 
the  attack  was  hardly  less  hazardous,  or  the  action  less  severe, 
than  it  would  have  been  if  the  lines  had  been  assaulted  :  it 
was  howcAer  carried  ;  but  thei  right  and  centre  of  the  British 
did  not  move,  and  the  victol^y  gained  had  very  little  effect; 
for  the  Americans  after  the  battle  remained  tranquil  in  their 
intrenchments,  and  for  several  days  both  armies  were  em- 
ployed in  strengthening  their  positions  :  the  provincials  endea- 
vored to  render  their  lines  impregnable ;  and  the  British  gene- 
ral, desirous  of  taking  up  a  strong  pssition  in  their  rear,  so  as 
to  cut  off  a  retreat,  waited  till  his  reinforcements'  could  come 
up.  Wl)en  they  arrived,  he  made  dis]X>s»itions  for  stoiTioirig 
the  intrenchments  on  the  last  day  of  October  *  but  inces- 
sant rains  prevailed  the  execution  of  this  plan»  and  the  Ame^ 
ricans  completed  their  fortifi^cations.  Washington  however  did 
not  feel  confident  in  his  defences ;  for  having  learned  that  an 
assault  was  intended  next  morning,  he  drew  off  his  tr(K)ps 
■across  the  Crottni,  and  took  a  stronger  position  among  the 
highland*,  having  his  iVont  defended  by  the  river,  and  his  rear 
by  woods  and  heights. 

G^neml  Howei  perpeiving  that  from  the  nature  of  the  coun- 
try, he  conld  not  force  the  American  commander  to  join  battle, 
MOW  made  a  retrograde  movement,  and  invested.  Fort  Washing- 
ton, an  important  and  strongly  fortified  post  on  York  Island, 
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which  secured  the  communication  with  New  Jersey '.  colorjel 
Magavv,  the  gallant  commander  of  this  fortxess.  refusing  to  sur- 
render at  general  Howe's  summonSj  on  the  fifteenth  of  No- 
vember, it  was  carried  by  a  furious  assault  next  morning,  when 
tlie  whole  garrison  were  made  prisoners :  the  loss  on  the  side 
of  the  British  was  800  in  killed  and  wounded ;  that  of  the 
enemy  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  exceeded  3000. 
Immediately  after  this  success  lord  Cornwallis  advanced  againfet 
Fort  Lee,  on  the  Jersey  shore  ;  but  as  this  was  an  unimportant 
place  after  the  capture  of  Fort  Washington,  it  was  abandoned 
by  the  garrison,  who  retired  with  such  precipitation,  as  to  leave 
behind  them  all  their  artillery,  provision,  and  stores.  The 
American  commander,  who  had  crossed  the  Hudson  with  a 
view  to  protect  New  Jersey,  found  himself  compelled  to  retreat 
with  a  very  diminished  force  to  Newark  ;  whence  he  fell  back 
to  Brunswick  on  the  approach  of  lord  Comwallis. 

It  was  now  late  in  the  year :  most  of  the  New  England 
militia  had  returned  home,  their  term  of  service  being  expired : 
the  Maryland  and  Jersey  levies  availed  themselves  of  the  same 
right  at  Brunswick,  even  while  the  enemy  was  in  sight :  the 
loss  of  baggage,  with  fatigue  and  sickness,  overcame  every 
other  consideration ;  until  the  grand  army,  on  which  hung  the 
destinies  of  America,  was  reduced  to  about  3000  men,  deprived 
of  tents  and  camp  equipage,  half  naked  and  barefooted,  dis- 
heartened by  misfortunes,  and  almost  without  hope.  The 
spirit  of  the  co^iinander,  sustained  by  the  resolution  and  firm- 
ness of  his  ofiicers,  particularly  of  major-general  Greene, 
enabled  him  to  pass  through  this  scene  of  misery  >vith  a  calm 
undaunted  countenance,  and  saved  his  army  from  immediate 
dissolution. 

As  the  van  of  lord  Comwallis's  army  advanced  by  forced 
marches  to  New  Brunswick,  general  Washington  retreated  to 
Princetown,  having  first  demolished  the  bridge  leading  to  the 
former  place  over  the  Rariton.  As  ^i«  lordship  had  received 
positive  orders  not  to  advance  beyond  Brunswick,  he  sent  an 
earnest  request  to  the  commander  in  chiibf  to  revoke  them ;  but 
in  vain  i  he  was  ordered  to  wait  for  a  junction  of  their  forces. 
In  this  interval  Washington  escaped  with  his  heavy  artillery 
and  stores,  and  crossed  the  Delaware  on  the  eighth  of  De- 
cemb«3r,  having  secured  all  the  boats  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
his  pursuers  "■.  the  British  army^  as  if  calculating  the  time  neces- 
sary for  the  enemy's  escape,  entered  Trenton  as  the  last  boat  of 
the  Americans  left  it.  Here  general  Howe  abandoned  the 
pursuit  until  the  ice  should  afford  a  passage  over  the  river- 
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meanwhile  he  cantoned  his  army  in  detachinents  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Delaware,  at  Tre?\toii,  Princeto-wn,  and .  New 
Bmnswick.  Had  general  Clinton  accompanied  lord  Cornwalii^ 
in  this  canipaigHj  or  been  sent,  according  to  his  own  earnest 
entreaty,  with  lord  Howe's  fleet  to  attack-  Philadeipbiaj  a  very 
diiferent  result  wo  aid  in  aii  probebility  have  ensued.  As  if . 
anticipating  such  an  attack,  and  dreading  the  consequences- 
congress  broke  up  its  meeting,  and  rled  to  Maryland:  dis- 
sensions  began  to  prevail"  among  its  members,  some  of  whom 
applied  to  the  commissioners  for  protection :  but  Clinton  was 
despatched  on  an  expedition  against  Rhode  Island,  because 
lord  Howe  thought  it^3  occupation  necessary  for  the  fleet:  the 
attack  was  successful,  for  it  was  conducted  by  a  man  of  enei'gy 
and  talent ;  but  the  oppoituiiity  of  striking  an  early  and  decisive 
blow  against  the  colonists  was  lost. 

During  the  late  career  of  victory,  lord  Iluwe  and  his  brotlier 
issued  a  proclamation,  recapituladog  their  fornicr  offers,  and 
promising  free  pardoii.  to  all,  who.,  within  sixty  days,  should 
appear  -before  any  governor,  or  rnihtary  commander,  and 
engTige  to  con-tmue  peaceable  and  loyal  snbjects  of  his  majesty  i 
.the  lenity  of  which  measure,  added  to  the  success  of  the  army, 
produced  such  an.  enect,  that  if  the  British  troops  had  been  able 
to  march  at  once-,  t^  Philadelphia,  it  is  certain  that  capital 
would  have  surrendered,  and  would  perhaps  have  4rawn  the 
whole  continent  after  it. 

The  partisans  of  congress  w.;^re  alr;o  much  disheartened  by 
the. capture  of  general  Lee^  whose  talents  were  equally  admired 
by  the  colon isis  and  dreaded  by  the  English  :  his,;  discernment 
had  already  saved  an  American  army  from  destruction  ;  and 
^Vashington,  though  4ie  viewed  him  witii  no  friei;idly  eye,  was 
still  anxious  to  have  his  presen.ce  and  assistance.  On  the  thir- 
teenth of  December,  as  this  able  olncer  was  advstncing  to  join 
the  comanander  in  chief,  he  quitted  his  camp  before  Morris- 
town  on  a  Teconrioitring  expedition,  and  stopped  at  a  place 
called  Ba^kmg-riuge  to  breakfast:  in  this  situation  he  was 
surprised  by  colonel  Ilarcourt,  who  with  a  party  of  light  horse- 
was  watching  his  movements,  and  had  received  intelligence  of 
his  position.  Having  made  every  possible  disposition  to  pre- 
vent escape,  colonel  Hareourt  rode  up  to  the  house,  disarmed 
the  sentinels,  forced  open  the  door,  and  took  the  general 
prisoner,  who  was  instantly  mounted  and  conveyed  with  great 
celerity  to  the  British  camp.  This  gallant  exploit  caused  deep 
regret  in  the  provincial  army ;  and  Washington,  not  having  at 
this  time  any  prisonyt  of  equal  rank  with  general  Lee,  pro- 
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posed  to  send  to  the  British  headnquarters  six  fteld-offi^^ers  for 
bis  exchange ;  but  as  general  Howe  chose  to  consider  him 
in  the  light  of  a  deserter  rather  than  a  prisoner,  though  he  had 
resigned  his  commission  before  the  commencement  of  hostilities, 
no  offer  or  solicitation  could  procure  his  release ;  and  lie  was 
put  under  strict  confinement  ;  this  conduct  so  exasperated 
congress,  that  they  deprived  several  British,  officers  of  their 
parole,  and  declared  that  the  treatment  experienced  by  general 
Lee  should  form  the  model  of  their  conduct  with  regard  to  pri- 
soners of  war.  At  no  period  of  this  distressing  series  of  events 
did  the  firmness  of  that  body  desert  them ;  nor  did  thfey  ever 
lose  sight  of  tlieir  grand  object,  independence  atid  separatiott 
from  Great  Britain.  Soon  after  their  declaratidn  to  this  efr<?ctv 
they  voted  articles  of  union  and  confederation  for  the  *  United 
States  of  America.'  and  reserved  the  general  dependen.ee  of 
each  state  for  the  decision  of  delegates  in  congress,  without  de- 
priving any  of  their  freedom  of  action  in  the  reguiation  of 
their  own  internal  government.  They  passed  a  vote  for  raising 
by  loan,  at  four  per  cent.,  80,000  dollars,  for  w^hich,  certiiieates 
were  to  be  given,  and  the  faith  of  the  United  States  pledged  to 
tlie  lenders  for  principal  and  interest :  these  certificates, 
which  were  transferable,  were  not  only  made  a  legal  tender; 
but  the  refusal  to  accept  them  in  the  course  of  exchange  was 
made  punishable  by  a  heavy  penalty.  Another  mode  of  raising 
money  was  by  a  lottery  of  400,000  tickets,  in  which  5,000,000 
of  dollars  were  distributed  in  prizes.  To  reanimate  the  droop- 
ing spirits  of  the  people,  they  published  an  address,  Tecapitu- 
lating  every  grievance  and  complaint  against  the":  mother 
oountry,sfabricating  n^w  charges  out  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  war  was  conducted,  boasting  of  the  aid  already  obtained 
and  still  expected  from  .foreign -powers,  speaking  con- 
ternptuously  of  British:'  valor,  and  decrying  the  -terms  of  sub- 
mission offered  by.  our  commissioners.  Even  when  congress 
was  compelled  to  abandon  Philadelphia  and  take  refuge  m 
Baltimore,  by  no  act  did  they  testify  despair,  or  want  of  public 
spirit:  on  the  contrary,  their  conduct  assumed  a  high  degree 
of  iBoral-dignity -!  they  merely  (vdjourned  the  assembly  from 
tlie  twelfth  to  the  t weprtieth  of  December,  and  in  the  mean 
time  appointed  a  solemja  fast 

The  army  at  this  peri6d  was  in  a  miserable  state,  jts  en- 
tlmsiasm  being  nearly  mnished,  and  the  troops  looking  with 
eager  expectation  to  the  expiratioq  of  their  term  Of  service ; 
so  that  their  commander,  after  having  formed  a  few  sol- 
diers, felt  the  mortification  of  being  obliged  to  train  a  new  - 
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army.  This  second  differed  in  many  respects  from  the  first : 
the  men  were  raised  chiefly  at  the  instigation  of  others,  and 
brought  with  them  sordid  views  and  personal  animosities, 
which  threatened  niin  to  the  cause  of  freedom :  the  parsimony 
of  congress  neither  allowed  sufficient  bounty  to  recruits,  nor 
pay  to  officers ;  so  that  these  latter  had  recourse  to  low  arts 
for  the  purpose  of  eking  out  their  jniserable  subsistence  :  some 
even  exercised  their  trades  for  this'piirpose;  and  it  is  said  that 
one  of  them  was  seen,  in  the  presence  of  several  persons  of 
consideration,  shaving  his  own  corps : '  local  aninjosi+ies 
were  violent ;  and  the  militia  were ,  backward,  undisciplined,, 
and  refractory. 

Washington  continually  represented  to  congress  the  im- 
providence of  raising  a  military  force  for  so  short  a  period  as 
one  year ;  and  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  vigor  and  gene- 
rosity, by  enforcing  the  levies,  extending  the  time  of  service, 
and  augmenting  the  bounties.  It  was  long  before  that  body 
could  divest  themselves  of  their  fear  of  a  standing  army,  or 
cease  to  regard  its  great  commander  without  a  degree  of 
suspicion :  at  length,  however,  they  yielded  to  his  represen- 
tations ;  and  on  the  sixteenth  of  Septeml)er,  passed  a  vote  for 
raising  eighty-eight  battalions  to  serve  during  the  war,  l^.xing  a 
proportion  for  the  different  states :  a  bounty  also  of  twenty 
dollars  was  offered  to  each  private;  and  portions  of  land 
promised  both  to  officers  and  soldiers,  with  a  reversion  to  their 
widows  or  representatives,  at  the  end  of  the  war;  to  a  colonel, 
500  acres,  and  to  a  non-coramissioned  officer  or  private,  100.^ 
All  officers,  except  generals,  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  go- 
vernments of  different  states;  but  some  mean  deductions  were 
made  from  the  pay  of  the  soldiers  :  orders  also  were  issued  to 
prevent  a  monopoly  of  military  stores,  and  for  a  better  supply 
of  gunpowder.  These  measures  were  not  adequate  to  the 
increasing  exigences ~  Washington  still  remonstrated  against 
the  parsimony  of  congress,  and  advised  that  instead  of  88  bat- 
talions, 110  should  be  raised;  but  even  the  former  number 
could  not  be  completed  :  the  militia  could  not  be  stimulated  to 
exertion ;  and  the  general  saw  reason  to  fear  that  ten  days  more 
^•Yould  terminate  the  existence  of  his  ;umy," 

In   this   emergency,   he   decided    tliat   sometliing   must  be 

Adolpbus's  History  of  George  Hi,  vol.  n.  p.  367. 
^  To  a  lieutenant-colonel   4.30,  a  major  400j  a  captain  30i<.  ' 
*  leutenant  200,  and  an  ensign  150, 
''  Adolphus,  vol.  ii.  p.  368, 
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attempted,  to  raise  the  drooping  spirits  of  his  followers : 
accordingly,  when  general  Arnold  visited  the  camp,  and  sug- 
gested a  daring  manoeuvre,  Washington  readily  gave  into  the 
scheme,  and  adopted  a  piati  for  putting  it  in  execution.'''  The 
commander,  while  gathering  strength  by  calling  in  his  distant 
divisions  and  volunteers,  had  himself  remarked  the  detached 
corps  of  British  and  Hessians,  far  distant  from  eacjh  other, 
in  a  line  of  nearly  eighty  miles  from  the  Hackensack  to  the 
Delaware :  it  also  happened  that  the  posts  of  Trenton,  Bor 
denton,  and  Burlington,  where  the  Hessians  lay,  under  colonel 
Rhalle  and  count  Donnop,  were  unprovided  with  any  works 
of  defence ;  while  the  other  posts,  as  if  in  defiance  of  reason, 
were  made  stronger  in  proportion  to  their  distance  from  the 
enemy.  Having  obtained  by  Arnold's  assistance  a  sufficient 
number  of  boats,  he  determined  to  cross  the  river ;  and,  dividing 
his  troops  into  three  parties  under  himself  and  generals  Irving 
and  Cadwallader,  he  ordered  them  to  meet  on  the  banks  of  the 
Delaware  on  the  twenty -^fifth  of  December,  when  it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  enemy  would  be  enjoying  the  festive  anniversary 
in  confident  security.  The  division  conducted  by  the  com- 
mander in  chief  was  alone  successful:  the  night  was  dark 
and  very  cold ;  and  the  passage  was  so  retarded  by  a  high  wind, 
a  swift  current,  and  floating  masses  of  ice,  that  it  was  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  before  they  could  be  formed  on  the  Jersey 
shore  :  no  difficulties,  however,  or  delay  disheartened  Wash- 
ington :  he  formed  his  detachment,  consisting  of  2500  men, 
into  two  divisions,  each  of  which  took  a  different  road;  but  as 
the  distances  to  Trenton  were  equal,  they  arrived  tiiere  wiihin 
three  minutes  of  the  same  time,  The  attack  was  made  at  day- 
brea,k,  a  violent  storm  of  snov/  driving  in  the  faces  of  the 
assailants :  the  outer  guards  in  their  retreat  kept  up  a  run- 
ning fire  from  behind  the  houses;  and  the  main  body  at- 
tempted tQ  form  in  the  principal  street,  which  was  prevented 
by  gix  pieces  of  artillery  under  captain'. Forrest,  the  fire  of 
which  was  directed  by  Washington  himself.  At  length,  colonel 
Rhalle,  with  several  other  officers*  being  wounded, -and  the 
Americans  beginning  to  surround  them  on  all  sides,  twenty- 
tliree  officers  and  about  900  n^en  laid  down  tlieir  arms  :  bui  a 
troop  of  British  light  horse  q^nd  about  500  infantry  effected 
their  escape  to  Border^tdn :  these  also  would  have  been  cap- 
tured, had  not  the  disembarkation  of  the  other  tiivisions,  under 
generals  Irving  and  Cadwallader,  been  prevented  by  the  ice: 

^<*  From  Adolphus's  private  information. 
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The  ptisoiiers^  wiih  their  artillery  and  bag"gage,  ^vere  aU  safely 
conveyed  across  the  Delaware ;  and  being  marclied  to  Phila- 
deiphiRj  were  there  paraded  in  a  species  of  military  triumph, 
in  order  to  animate  the  minds  of  the  provincials,  and  to  sliow 
them  that  the  dreaded  Hessians  were  not  invincible. 

The  Americaii  commander,  finding  fhat  the  scene  of  iiis 
late  exploit  was  not  re-occupied  by  the  British  forces,  took 
advantage  of  this  dilatory  conduct  in  his  antagonist,  by  again 
crossing  the  Delaware,  undeterred  by  (he  quantity  of  ice  formed 
on  it,  or  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  a  winter's  campaign ; 
but  at  this  time  so  slight  was  his  authority,  that  only  by  dint 
of  strong  persuasions,  and  an  advance  of  ten  paper  dollars  to 
each  man,  could  he  engage  his  troops,  whose  term  of  service 
was  expired,  to  continue  in  the,  field  six  weeks  longer.  This 
re -appearance  of  the  enemy  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
alarmed  the  British  general ;  and  lord  Cornwailis,  who  had 
reached  New  York  on  his  road  to  England,  was  ordered  back 
to  take  the  command  in  the  Jerseys.  Having  effected  a 
junction  with  general  Grant,  he  found  Washington  posted  on 
some  high  grounds  not  far  from  Trenton,  where  he  attacked 
him  with  a  severe  cannonade,  on  the  second  of  January,  1777  - 
he  was  met  with  firmness  by  detachments  of  the  provincials, 
whose  great  object  was  to  wear  a%vay  the  day,  without  tJie  risk 
of  a  general  engagement :  night  at  length  suspended  the 
fight;  and  the  hostile  armies  were  separated  only  by  the  usarrow 
stream,  over  which  the  last  division  of  the  Americans  had  beeB 
forced:  their  watch-fires  were  lighted;  the  guards  wer^ 
doubled  ;  a  party  was  set  to  work  at  an  intrencbraent  within 
hearing  of  the  British  sentinels ;  and  every  appearance  ke*pt  up 
of  a  determination  to  abide  'the  result  of  a  battle  on  the 
morrow  :  but  at  midnight  the  American  commander  silently 
retired  before  superior  numbers,  and  by  a  circuitous  route 
moved  his  little  array  on  Princetown,  where  a  detachment  of 
three  British  regiments  and  three-  troops  of  ligh.t  horse  were 
posted  i  ^this  man'oeuvre  was  not  discovered  by  his  opponents 
till  the  morning,  when  a  distant  firing  announced  that  their 
enemy  was  nine  miles  in  their  rear,  and  that  the  magazines 
at  BrunswicV  were  in  danger  of  destruction.  About  sunrise, 
Wja,shingtQti -surprised  the  British  troops  at  Princetown  under 
colonel  Maxvhood,  who  had  just  begun  his  march  to  join  lord 
ComwaiiisV  the -colonel  at  first  mistook  the  Atnerican  adr- 
vanced  guard  for  Hessians;  but  soon  recognising  his  error, 
gallantly  charged,  and  threw  them  into  disorder  :  tlie  seven- 
teenth regiment  undet  captain  Scott  drove  the  enemy  with 
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fixed  bayonets  into  a  ravine,  but  wus  almost  annfliiiated  by 
superior  numbers  r.  a  part  forced  their  way  Ihroiigh  them,  and 
putsued  its  march  towardtf  Trenton ;  the  other  two  regira^ts, 
after  a  tierce  and  obstinate  struggle,  in  which  Washington 
charged  at  the  head  of  a  close  column,  retreated,  though  with 
con&iderable  loss,  towards  Brunswick  *  that  town,,  however, 
with  its  important  magazmeSj  and  military  chcSt  containing 
£70,000,  was  saved  through  the  gallant  resistance  made  by 
coidnel  Mawhood.  Lord  Cornv/allisj  apprehensive  for  its 
safety,  when  he  discovered  the  retreat  of  the  Americans, 
hastened  to  its  relief.  Washington  called  off  his  fatigued 
troops  ;  and  having  broken  down  the  bridge  over  Stony-brook 
to  prevent  pursuit,  retired  unmolested  to  Piuckemin.  The 
fruits  of  this  victory  were  some  stores  of  blankets  and  shoes. 
two  brass  field-pieces,  and  800  prisoners,  among  whom  were 
fourteen  British  ofticeis. 

Lord  Cornwallis  found  it  necessary  to  bait  at  Brunswick,  for 
the  purpose  of  refreshing  and  reposing  liis  army;  and  Wash- 
ington took  this  opportunity  to  overrua  all  East  and  Wes? 
Jersey,  penetrating  as  far  as  Essex  countyj  where  he  made  him- 
self master  of  the  coast  opposite  to  S^taten  Island,,  by  occu- 
pyi-ig  Newark,  Elizabeth  Town,  and  Woodbridge.  ^  He  fixed 
his  head  quarters  at  Morristowm,  a  place  ditficult  of  access, 
with  a  fine  country  in  his  rear ;  whence  he  could  draw  supplies, 
and  through  which  be  could  always  secure  a  passage  to  the 
Delaware.  With  about  1000  regulars  and  2000  militia,  he 
recovered  tue  greatest  part  of  the  Jerseys,  and  saved  Penn- 
sylvania, in  deliance  of  a  large  and  well-furnished  army,  which 
iie  kept  at  check  in  their  line  of  posts  from  Brunswick  to  New 
York-  Thus  ended  a  campaign,  so  glorious  to  the  feme  of 
Washington." 

^'  'No  adequate  vindication/  says  Mr,  Addphns,  'appears 
for  the  strange  maiinfr  in  which  the  British  troops  were  posted 
i;i  the  Jerseys.  General  Mowe  (he  spefiks  froiu  private  infor- 
mation) udopted  the  measure  in  contradiction  to  his  better 
judgment,  but  his  err^r  was  in  every  point  of  view  inexcfsuhle. 
Equally  culpable  was  the  neglect  t)f  cauticn  and  discipline 
which  faeiiitnred  the  surprise  at  TreDton,  for  which'  colonel 
Khiiie  pHii  with  his  life  ,  but  be  aSoae  %vas  rot  blamahlo  . 
general  C'vant,  his  superior  in  command,  omitted  the  importer  t 
duties,  of  '/i&iting  his  posts,  giving  hhs  orders,  and  personally  in- 
specting their  execution.  After  the  events  at  Trenton,  the 
British  nrii:y  seems  to  have  been  portilysed  by  •dlnrra  ;  incapable  of 
resolute  measures  for  assailing  a  foe  who^stili  held  them  in  terror  : 
or  for  p  rudent  defence  of  a  province,  which  no  force  po&sessed  by 
£Mi.  XV.  s 
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But  the  spirit  of  New  Jersey  was  now  roused  to  exertion, 
not  only  by  unlooked  for  success  in  anris,  bul  by  the  insults, 
injuries,  and  shameful  licentiousness  of  their  foes,  particularly 
tlie  Hessian  troops,  who  had  overrun  the  midland  counties  of 
that  state  :  details  of  each  specific  wrong  were  taken  on  oath, 
and  published  by  congress  in  the  newspapers,  to  irritate  the 
inhabitants  against  the  king  and  British  nation :  thus  the  deter- 
mination of  the  loyalists  began  to  waver,  and -many  of  them 
joined  the  republican  cause.  Tauglijt  by  better  experience  of 
the  evils  of  war,  the  militia  watched  every  opportunity  to  strike 
their  enemies,  wherever  their  reconnoitring  or  foraging' parties 
appeared ;  and  their  frequent  success  greatly  relieved  the  com- 
mander in  chief,  until  he  could  repair  the  mischief  arising  trom 
short  terms  of  enlistment. 

The  British  parliament  met  on  the  thh*ty-first  of  October, 
when  the  king  declared  that  nothing-  would  have  given  him_  so 
much  satisfaction  as  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  troubles  in 
America  were  terminated,  and  the  unhappy  people  returned  to 
their  duty ;  but  so  daring  and  desperate  was  the  spirit  of  their 
leaders,  that  they  had  openly  renounced  all  allegiance  to  the 
crown,  and  rejected  with  circumstances  of  insult  and  indignity 
every  attempt  at  conciliation,  presuming  to  vset  up  their  re- 
bellious confederacies  for  independent  states.  If  thfeir  treason 
were  suffered  to  take  root,  much  mischief  must  thence  arise  to 
*.lie  safety  of  the  loyal  colonies.,  the  commet"ce  of  the  kingdom} 
and  indeed  to  the  present  system  of  ulJ  Europe:  but  though 
the  success  of  the  British  arms  gave  the  strongest  hopes  of  a 
hap]))'  residt,  still  ii  was  necessary  to  prepare  fori  another 
campaign.  lie  recapitulated,  as  usual,  the  pacific  ass-urances 
of  the  European  povvers,  and  added,  that  in  this  arduous  con- 
test he  coiild  have  no  other  object  thsin  to  promote  the  true  in- 
terest of  bis  subjects.  To  the  revolted  colonists  he  wa;s  de- 
sirous of  restoring  the  blessings  of  laiv  and  liberty  enjoyed  by 
every  British  subject,  which  they  liad  fatally  and  desperately 
abandoned  for  the  cpdamities  of  war  and  the  tyranny  gf  t.heir 
leaders. 

Addresses,  which  were  as  usual  -choes  of  the  speecli,  were 
brought  forward  in.  both  houses;  but  an  amendment,  which 
was -in  reality  an  address  in  a  totally  different  strain,  wa*s  moved 
in  the  commons  by  lord  John  Cnvendish,  and  seconded  by  the 
marquis  of  Granby.     In  this  ar^d  the  debates  that  ensuiBu,  it 
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vYa!5  affirmt^d  that  the  disafFeclion  and  ix^volt  of  a  wliole  people 
could  not  liave  taken  place  vvif'ooi.u  great  faults  committed 
against  them ;  and  these  were  iiTiputtd  to  a  want  of  sutiicient 
information'  ia  parliameai;,  and  too  iniplrcit  a  reliance  on 
ministers,  wliose  schemes  for  the  reduction  or  chastisement  of 
a  factious  party  had  driven  thirteen  large  provinces  to  despair. 
The  rejectJoA  of  petiiion«  and  compiaiiiLs;  tlie  improper  in*- 
structions  given  to  cOimyiissione''s  for  ihe  purpose  of  reconcilia- 
tion, an-d  tht:;  r^craisi-ness  shown  in  sending  ou^  even  these, 
formed  subjecto  of. vehement  reprehension  ;  the  endeavors  made 
to  break  down  the  spirit  *and  independence  of  any  portion  of 
the  British  empire  were  reprobated;  and  the  project  of  extirpa- 
tion by  the  sword  was  designated  as  a  most  dangerous  prece- 
dent. The  mention  of  the  word  '  treason,''  a:-  applicable  to  the 
Americans,  called  forth  violent  animadversions,  especially  from 
Mr.  Wilkes ;  and  the  interposition  of  the  Bourbons  was  pro^ 
nounced  to  be  inevitable  :  all  reliance  on  their  -jiaciiic  assurances 
was  exposed  with  extreme  ridicule  ;  and  <^lonel  Barre  peremp- 
torily asserted  that  a  war  of  the  most  serious  kind  with  France  and 
Spain  was  impending  over  the  country  ;  in  short  his  majesty's 
speech,  or,  as  it  was  now  termed,  the  mimsier's  speech,  was  re- 
probated as  a  compound  of  hypocrisy  and  tyraniy;  holding 
out  la-w  and  liberty  at  the.  pbint  of  tlie  sword,  and.  like  a  de- 
ceptive mirror,  reflecting  a  false  image  of.truth. 

The  caus€  of  ministers  was  defended  by  lord  North  and 
lord  George  Germaine :  the  former  strenuously  denied  a 
charge  which  had  been  alleged  against  him,  of  withholding 
information  ;  declaring  that  he  invariably  communicated  to  the 
house  as  mi.ich  as  could  be  divulged  with  safety  ;  he  also 
ifidignantly  repelled  the  charge  of  iiypocrisy  advanced  against 
that  part  of  the  king's  speech. which  stated  Ins  desire  to  resto^'e 
law  and  liberty  to  the  colonists  :  law^  and  liberty,  he  said,  had 
fled  from  America;  but  the  day's  debate  fully  proved. theiv 
existence  m  this  country.  The  latter  asserted,  that  even  the 
American  statements  of  lord  Clowe's  propositions  proved  thai 
he  was  eager  to  employ  means  of  peace  and  reconciliation  ;  bu; 
Washington  was  adverse.  The  forcible  asseverations  of  Fran.;e;, 
he  said,  must  be  take./"  as  proofs  of  her  pacify:;  intentions  ■ 
shcrdd  it  be  otherwise.  Great  Brit'ain  was  prepared  to  cope 
with  any  enepiy>  *  Bat  -Would  the  Bourbons,  blind  to  their 
own  interests,  wish  dr.-  spirit  of  independence  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  ?  could  they  oe  exempt  from  fear,  lest  their  own 
colonists  ihould  patc'w  ire  at  the  doc^ine  of  the  unlimited 
rights  of  mankind',  av.c  prefer  them  to  slavery  and  digging  oi 
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gold  ?  And  would  not  great  danger  arise  from  the  vicinity  of 
powerful  states,  freed  from  European  control?' 

The  amendment  was  negatived  by  "a  majority  of  242  against 
87.  In  the  upper  house,  lord  Carlisle  moved  the  address,  and 
the  marquis  of  Rockingham  an  amendment,  similar  to  that  of 
lord  John  Cavendish,  which  was  followed  by  debates  of  equal 
violende.  The  earl  of  Shelburne  designated  the  speech  as  a 
tissue  of  sophisms ;  a  composition  of  unqualified  absurdity, 
treachery,  cruelty,  hypocrisy,  and  deceit :  in  descanting  on  its 
different  paragraphs,  he  pronounced  them  all  utterly  false,  dif- 
fering only  in  this ; — that  some  of  the  falsehoods  were  fallar 
cious,  some  specious,,  some  gross  and  notorious. 

The  duke  of  Richmond  declared  that  America  was  irre- 
trievably lost  to  this  country  ;  and  that  our  best  policy  would 
be  to  make  the  people  our  friends,  even  at  the  price  of  acknow- 
leging  tlieir  independence.  This  doctrine  was  considered  by 
lord  Sandwich  as  derogatory  to  the  honor,  and  destructive  to 
the  interests  of  England  !  he  would  hazard  every  drop  of 
blood,  as  well  as  the  \ast  shilling  of  the  national  treasure, 
rather  than  allow  Great  Britain  to  be  defied,  bullied,  and 
dictated  to  by  her  disobedient  and  rebellious  subjects :  even 
lord  Shelburne  declared,  that  he  never  meant  this  country  to 
give  up  its  right  of  corairiercial  control  over  America,  which 
was  the  verjr  bond  of  connexion  between  them.  It  was  strongly 
asserted  by  the  friends  of  ndmiiiistration,  that  the  open  and 
daring  hostilities  which  preceded  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
dency would  never  have  occurred,  had  not  a  disobedient  spirit 
been  fomented  by  a  party  at  home,  which  had  shamefully 
sacrificed  its  country's  interests  to  personal  views  of  factior; 
and  ambition  :  as  opposition  had  been  heretofore  grounded 
on  the  notion  that  ';he  ilmericans  did  not  aim  at  independency, 
so  now  there  ouglit  to  be  a  complete  unanimity  in  resisting 
their  acts  ;  and  this  v/ould  be  the  most  decisive  method  of 
restoring  peace  to  a  distracted  and  divided  empire.  Great 
Britain,  it  was  said,  deprived  of  her  colonies,  would  lose  her 
imporlaiice  in  the  European  system,  and  might  eventuaiiy 
become  a  province  of  the  first  ambit  ous  power  that  attacked 
her.  England  and  Ireland,  divided  by  the  sea,  and  inferior  hi 
population,  could  not  withstand  the  power  of  France,  if  diverted 
of  the  sources  of  wealth  and  strength  derived  from  hei  c.)]  - 
nies,  which  must  be  the  result  of  tamely  permitting  America  io 
become  independent. 

A  few  days  after  these  debates,  lord  John  Cavendish,  having 
produced  a  copy  of  the  proclamation  issued  ou  the  capture:-  of 
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New  York*,  proposed,  that  in  conformity  with  its  tenor,  the 
house  should  resolve  itself  into  tt  committee  lor  revismg  the 
acts  by  which  the  colonists  thought  themselves  aggrieved.  Mi- 
nisters however  contended,  that  this  inquiry  into  gnevances 
hftd  been  proffered  only  to  those  who  should  return  to  their 
duty :  a  disavowal  of  independence  and  an  acknowlegement 
of  British  supremacy  were  requisite,  before  any  measures  of 
reconciliation  could  be  adopted  by  Great  Britain.  The  pro- 
clamation was- stated  to  be  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  all  our 
proceedings  j  assuring  the  preservation  of  their  constitutiona,! 
rights  to  all  that  should  return  to  their  duty,  but  vindicating  the 
authority  and  dignity  of  the  parent  state.  To  revise  oxrepeatl 
laws,  for  the  sake  of  a  people,  who,  denying  the  authority  of 
such  laws,  could  not  be  aggrieved  by  their  existence,  would 
be  grossly  absurd :  if  they  persisted  in  their  assertion  of  in- 
dependence, our  present  force  and  recent  success  made  it  evi- 
dent that  we  could  soon  reduce  them  to  submission.  In  the 
course  of  the  debate,  ministers,  though  they  agreed  in  opposing 
the  motion,  took  somewhat  different  grounds :  lord  North  dwelt 
still  on  conciliation,  which  he  seemed  to  think  might  be  ef- 
fected by  the  commissioners  j  lord  George  Germaine  and  others 
trusted  principally  to  compulsion.  Opposition  did  not  fail 
to  remark  and  comment  on  this  diversity  of  sentiment-;  though 
that  body  itself,  distinguished  as  it  was  by  the  extraordinary 
eloquence  and  abilities  of  several  among  its  speakers,  labored 
still  more  under  this  defect,  and  lost  much  of  its  power  in  coun- 
teracting the  schengcs  of  government  by  a  want  of  unanimity  and 
Cv^ncert.  On  the  present  occasion,  this  difference  of  opinion 
concerning  American  independence,though  discernible,  was  not 
so  distinctly  manifested  as  it  afterwards  became,  when  it  pro- 
duced a  schism  among  lord  North's  political  opponents.  Mr. 
Burke  and  the  Rockingham  party  early  intimated  a  wish  to 
treat  with  America  without  questioning  her  independence ;  to 
which  opinion  Mr.  Fox  acceded,  avowing  it  with  his  usual 
openness,  and  supporting  it  with  his  characteristic  energy 
Mr.  Dunning,  colonel  Barre,  lords  Camden,  Shelburne,  and 
Temple,  with  other  connexions  of  the  earl  of  Chatham,  were 
anxious  to  conciliate  the  colonies  by  redressing  their  grievances, 
but  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  Great  Britain.  The  motion, 
which  was  complained  of  by  ministers  as  a  surprise  and  an 
unexpected  manoeuvre,  (no  business  of  importance  having  been 
expected  -before  the  recess)  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of 
109  to  47, 
After  its  rejection,  many  members  of  opposition,  particularly 
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tliose  of  the  Rockingham  oai't},  witlidrew  iVora  the  house 
whenever  any  question  relatin-e  to  Araeric?  carne  on  foe  di.>  • 
cussiou  :  they  attended  on  ordinary  business,  and  then  n  tire-  , 
after  making  « .  foxTnal  bow  to  the  speaker  ;  alleging,  tlva  tht^^ 
were  woary  of  opposing  reason  and  irgiument  to  the  deaf  ins<i 
lence  of  power  and  noralers.  T.iis  aeoession  was  blamed  by 
the  majority  of  opposition  Itself,  who  contended  that  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament  csinnotj  consistently  vvirh  his  duty,  desert  the 
interests  of  his  eounir)'  merely  from  an  opinion  that  he  will  b6 
outvoted  :  he  cannot  infer  from  thence  that  his  attendance  will 
be  useless  ;  for  a  respectable  minority,  thoiigli  tt  caanoi  carry 
its  own  measure^,  may  often  modify  injuri'>us  layvs  and  coun- 
sels by  exposing  their  perniclouis  tendency.  It  was  useless  to 
say  that  such  a  secession  mij^ht  oj^icraie  ra  certain  cases  as  a 
call  to  the  people,  and  awaken  them  to  a  sense  of  danger 
hang hi^i  over  the  constitution,  for  no  greet  body  cotdd  be  ex- 
pected to  bead  to  a  mode  of  conduct,'  which  would  appear  to 
be  dictated  by  caprice,  or  sullenness^  or  the  nionilication  of 
party  spirit.  The  resolutions  on  die  army  and  aavy  estimates 
were  v^oted  without  much  opposition  ;  and  on  the  thnteerith  of 
December  both  houses  adjourned  for  the  Christmas  recess. 

During  the  transaction  of  these  affairs,  circumstances  oc- 
curred which  enabled  the  ministers  still  fartlier  to  excite  the 
hatred  of  the  people  against  the  Americans,  The  story  of  a 
conspiracy  in  1775,  on  account  of  which  Mr.  Sayre  had  beeu 
sent  to  the  Tower,  had  iailed  in  its  intended  elfect,  and  by  no 
means  increased  liieir  popularity:  the  present  occurrence, 
from  the  mystery  in  which  it  was  involved,  and  the  probable 
guilt  of  the  party,  proved  more  favorable  to  their  vievs.  Ai 
the  close  of  the  yeai  1776  a  conliagratiori  took  pl^ca  At  t-ht 
rope  house  m  the  royal  dock-yard  of  Portsmouth;  but  tbo 
flames  were  fortunately  prevented  from  extending  to  the  othei 
magazines :  a  fire  also  broke  out  on  the  seventeenth  of  January 
at  Bristol,  and  destroyed  six  or  seven  warehouses.  These  cir- 
cumstances excited  much  alarm  in^the  mind  of  the  public, 
and  suspicion  at  length  fell  on  John  Aitken,  an  obscurc- 
ScotchmaD.'  by  trade  a  painter,  «who  was  said  to  have  lived 
Piany  years  in  America,  and  who  had  been  in  Portsmoutli  iina 
Bn:to''when  the  fires  ^iccurred  at  ihose  places:  ne  was  ar- 
rcittrd  for  a  burglary  lu  Hampshire ;  when  several  ^.u«plelO.•.. 
arD.t;],e>  bem;;^  four.v:  ',i-  his  person,  he  was  aa&t  tip  to  Lond-'ii 
to  be  examined  bfiio.  ,  he  fords  Of  tht  a^imiiaHy,  and  com-' 
mitted  to  prison  'The  prii>cip>i.i  evidence  figainyt  bin.'  v\',w- 
thuT   .1  -anothei  Aancrican  painter,  -'\ii..}  h<iC    yx;a  <?mglu^<:<l  iz 
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draw  from'  him  a  confession  of  his  guilt,  by  apparently  symr 
pathising  with  bis  misfortunes  :  on  the  testimony  of  this  niari, 
John  the  painter  was  condemned  and  executed.  Before  his 
death,  he  is  said  to  have  confessed  his  guilt  to  a  commissioner 
of  the  admiralty,  and  to  have  accused'  Silas  Deane,  the  Ame- 
rican agent  at  Paris,  of  encouraging  him  to  make  the  criminal 
attempt.  A  bill  was  soon  afterwards  brought  into  parlia- 
mejit  for  the  more  eifectualiy  securmg  his  majesty's  dock- 
yards. A  new  expedition  was  this  year  set  on  foot,  for 
exploring  a  north-west  jDassage,  not  on  the  plan  of  former 
voyages,  but  through  the  Pacific  ocean  into  the  North  sea :  on 
this  subject  the  king  felt  a.  warm  interest;  and  though  from 
delicacy  towards  the  veteran  captain  Cook,  m4io  was  con- 
sidered as  resting  from  his  labors,  he  would  not  permit  the 
admiralty  to  ask  him  to  take  the  command,  yet  he  m.ost 
graciously  accepted  the  services  of  that  gi'eat  navigator  when 
voluntacily  offered.  His  majesty  gave  orders,  not  only  that 
every  comfort  should  be  supplied  to  the  voyagers  themselves  ; 
but  that  all  sorts  of  iiseful  cattle,  poultry,  plants,  seeds,  and 
utensils  should  be  provided  for  the  benefit  of  the  various  lands 
heretofore  discovered,  and  such  as  might  be  now  discovered  or- 
revisited.  The  issue  of  this  expedition  is  well  known  :  tlie 
unfortunate  captain  Cook  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  fury  of  the 
Sandwich  Islanders,  in  executing  what  he  thought  was  re- 
quired by  duty  and  pciicy.  His  majesty  did  not  neglect  to 
alleviate  the  sorrows  of  his  widow,  whilst  he  took  the  promo- 
tion of  bis  sons  under  his  especial  care. 
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]\3eGting  of  parliamentr— Letters  of  rnuraue  granted— Lord  North's 
bill  for  detaining  in  prison  persons  cirarged  with  high  treason 
— Debates  on  it — Carried,  with  ceTtain  amendmeuts — Warm 
debates  on  the  accounts  6f  itst  year — Additional  demacds  of 
the  landgrave  of  Hes&e — iiugmentation  of  the  revenue  of  the 
civil  list — Debates  ori  it— Protesl,  &c,  in  the  house  of  lords- 
Speech  of  Sir  Fletcher  Norton  to  the  king — Thanks  of  the 
bouse  to  him — Subsequent  discussion  thereon — Lord  Chatham's 
motion  for  an  address  tp  the  king — Ilejected — Supplies  for 
1777 — K-ing  s  reply  to  the  speaker  wlien  be  presented  the  bills 
for  royal  assent — Lord  North's  exertion  of  patronage—Memorial 
pre..e;ited  to  the  States  Creneral — Vie^^s  of  the  house  of  Bourbon, 
not  A enerelly  suspected—Trial,  &c.-  of  Dr.  Dodd— Affairs  of  the 
East  indies — Mr.  Hastings's  administration  in  Bengal — Embarks 
for  England— Affairs  at  the  presiueiicies  of  Bombay  and  Ma- 
dras— Extraordinary  conduct  oi  the  latter  in  the  case  of  lord 
Pigot  — Parliamentary  proc^Adings  on  it — Trial  of  the  con- 
spirators before  lord  Manslieldv 

On  the  meeting,  of  parliaroent  after  the  recess,  a  bill  was 
brought  into  the  house  of  coinnioaSj  oxi  the  sixth  of  Fe- 
bruary, for  enabling  the  admiralty  to  grant  letters  of  marque 
to  privateers  against  vessels  belonging,  to  :l.e  revolted:  colo- 
nies j  and  it  went  through  both  houses  without  opposition. 
On  the  same  day  also  lord  North  introduced  a  bill  *  for 
i?nabling  his  majesty  to.  detain  and  secure  persons  charged 
withj  or  suspected  of,  the  crime  of  high  treason,  committed  in^ 
North  America  or  on  the  high  seas,  or  the  crime  of  piracy,* 
By  its  enactments,  every  one  so  charged  or  suspected  was 
liable  to  be  committed  to  any  [ilace  of  coniineraent  appointed 
by  the  king,  under  his  sign  manual,  within  any  part  of  his 
dominions,  without  bail  or  mamprize,  and  there  detained  with- 
out trial  during  the  contiiiuance  of  the  law.  Gn  the  second 
reading,  Mr.  Dunning  expressed  much  surprise,  that  a  bill, 
whioh  struck  directly  at  the  habeas  corpus  act,  that  pillar  of 
British  liberty  .'should  be  brought  in  without  notice,  and  in  so 
thin  a  house  ;  he  therefore  moved  that  it  should  be  printed ; 
w}n(;h  was  granted.  The  alarm  ihus  excited  brought  back  to 
the  opposition  benches  several  of  the  seceders ;  and  a  spirited 
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discussion  of  the  measure  finsued,  in  which  it  was  characterised 
as  a  bill  for  the  productiorx  of  spies,  informers,  and  false  ac- 
cusers ;  furnishing  means  of  gratification,  emohiment,  and 
safety  to  the  most  profligate  of  mankind  j  and  enabling  any 
revengeful  minister  or  mercenary  villain  to  satiate  his  revenge 
or  replenish  his  purse  at  the  expense  of  the  virtuous,  *  Who 
knows/  said  Mr.  Fox,  '■  but  that  mmisters,  in  the  fulness  of 
their  malice;,  may  take  into  their  heads  that  1  have  served  on 
Long  Island  under  general  Washmgton  1  What  wouM  it 
avail  me  to  plead  an  alihi,  that  i  was  never  xn  America,  or  6n 
any  sea  but  that  between  Dover  and  Calais  ?  All  this  may 
be  true,  says  a  minister,  or  a  minister's  anderstrapper ;  but 
you  are  for  the  present  suspected,  and  that  is  sufficient :  this 
is  not  the  time  for  proof ;  this  bill  cares  not  whether  you  are 
gtiilty  or  innocent :  1  know  you  are  fond  of  Scotland,  and  I 
will  send  you  under  the  sign  manual  to  study  the  Erse  lan- 
guage in  the  isle  of  Bute ;  and  as  soon  as  the  operation  of  the 
bill  is  spent,  you  will  b&  at  liberty  to  return,  or  go  whither  you 
please :  you  may  then  call  on  your  accusers  to  prove  their 
charges  against  you  of  treason  in  America  (w  on  the  high  seas, 
or  of  piracy  ;  but  they  will  laugh  in  your  face,  and  the  act  of 
parliament  will  serve  as  a  complete  plea  in  bar.*  Ministers, 
he  went  on  to  observe,  were  credulous  in  the  extreme,  because 
fearful ;  and  they  were  fearful  from  a  consciousness  of  their 
crimes.  Mr.  Thurlow  ridiculed  the  absurd  and  preposterous 
idea  that  the  bill  was  intentionally  framed  to  reach  disaffected 
persons  within  this  reahn;  tliough,  if  it  did  operate  to  that 
extent,  he  should  hardly  consider  this  as  a  fault. 

The  commitment  of  the  bill  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
195  against  43  ;  but  as  it  was  found  that  some  of  the  clauses 
were  open  to  serious  objections,  Sir  Grey  Cooper,  secretary  to 
the  treasury,  moved  an  amendmentj  proposing  to  substitute  for 
the  clause  *  in  any  part  of  his  majesty's  dominions,'  the  words 
^  within  the  realm:'  this  however  by  no  means  satisfied  the 
opposition ;  and  a  petition  wa,s  presented  from  the  city  of 
I.ondon,  praying  that  the  bill  rai^t  not  pass,  or  at  least 
might  not  extend  to  persons  resident  in  Great  Britain ;  and 
this  limitation  was  ultimately  carried,  principally  by  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  Dunning-:  a  clause  was  also  introduced  which  ex- 
cluded certain  minor  act£  of  piracy  from  the  operation  of  the 
bill ;  opposition  members  being  very  anxious  to  obtain  every 
qualifying  explanation,  though  they  strenuously  resisted  its 
whole  prmciple.     In  the  house  of  lords  it  passed  without  op- 
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position,  but  with   a  protest  signed  by  a  single  peer,  lord 
Abingdon. 

Some  warm  debates  arose  when  the  accounts  of  unpro- 
vided expenses  for  the  preceding  year  were  laid  before  the  com- 
mittee of  supply :  the  debts  for  extraordinary  and  unprovided 
services  of  tlie  war  were  stated  by  the  minister  as  more  than 
£2,000,000  ;  a  sum  which  exceeded  the  demand  under  the  head 
of  extraordinaries  in  any  yea'-'  of  the  last  war :  the  rate  at' 
which  transports  had  been  engaged,  and  the  army  in  America 
supplied  with  rum,  were  described  as  instances  of  a  wanton 
waste  of  the  public  money;  and  deservedly  severe  strictures 
weie  passedj  p.ot  only  on  the  manner  of  making  cotrtracts,  but 
on  the  mischief  arising  from  such  contracts  being  made  with 
members  of  parliament. 

In  addition  to  the  sum  granted  to  the  landgrave  of  Hesse 
Cassel  for  the  hire  of  troops,  it  appeared  that  a  new  demand 
was  made  by  that  potentate  of  £44,000  for  levy  money ;  he 
having  discovered  that  the  treaty  of  1755,  which  was  considered 
as  the  basis  of  the  present  contract,  warranted  sach  a  claim ; 
and  his  demand  was  acknowleged  by  the  minister  to  be  fair, 
though  unexpectgd.  Nor  was  this  the  only  recpiisition  made 
by  jthat  prince,  in  consequence  of  thf;  humiliating  state  of  de- 
pendence into  which  Great  JBiiraiu  was  brought  by  the  neces- 
&ity  of  obtaining  his  assistance  t  for  ior^  North,"  some  time 
afterwaixis,  moved  for  and  obtained  tlie  payment  of  above 
£40,000  to  the  landgrave  for-  vhe  expenses  of  tbreign  hospita^ls  in 
the  last  war  ;-^-a  claim,  which  had  been  rejected  as  extortionate 
by  the  coniraissioners  at  that  tmie  appointed  to  settle  quesiions 
of  this  kind.  In  the  midst  of  the  severe  and  continued  debates 
to  which  these  subjects  gave  rise,  the  minister's  task  of  defence 
was  rendered  still  more  embarrarising  by  the  necessity  imposed 
en  liim  of  introduci'ag  into  the  house  a  message  fiom  his  ma- 
jestVj  desiring  that  he  might  be  fenabled  to  discharge  a  second 
debt  of  the  civil  list,  amounting  to  up\ya,rds  of  £600,000  ;  and 
expressing  his  reliance  on  the  loyalty  and  ajfection  of  his  faith- 
ful commons  to  make  soir_e  farther  provision  for  the  bettei 
support  of  his  houseliold,  and  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the 
ero  wn . 

The  opposition  were  divided  in  opinion  on  this  occasion  : 
some  ■  were  willing  to  discharge  the  present  debt,  without 
making  any  augmentation  of  the  revenue ;  while  others  de- 
manded that  the  whole, busiii^^ss  should  undergo  a  full  investt* 
gation  before  any  money  v^"a:^  voted.    They  instanced  tlie  p* ' 
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Ceding;  reign,  in  which  no  such  application  was  made  to  par- 
liament, and  no  complaint  made  of  the  unsutfioinney  oftlie  sam 
at  which  the  civil  list  was  fixed .  thsy  declared  that  the  re- 
venue of  the  crown  wfis  not  only  sufficient  to  support  its  dig- 
nity and  magnificence,  but  thai  it  even  exceeded  those  bounds 
whicii  were  warmnted  by  a  limited  monarchy  and  a  free  con- 
stitution. It  appeai'ed,  by  ]japers  laid  before  the  house.,  that 
half  a  million  had  been  expended  under  the  head  of  the  board 
of  works,  witliout  any  speciiication  of  persons  or  purposes; 
and  that,  enormovis  extravagance  had  taken  place  under  th,e 
heads  of  cofferer's  office  and  foreign  ministers  ;  above  all,  that 
£285,000  of  secret  service  money  had  passed  through  the  hands 
of  tlie  two  secretaries  of  the  treasury,  who^  having  no  inter- 
course with  foreign  states,  could  only  be  agents  for  misapplying 
such  large  suras  to  the  purposes  of  bribery  and  corruption. 
Mr.  Wilkes  took  this  opportunity  of  venting  his  spleen 
against  his  majesty  and  miniilers:' — ^The  nation/  said  he, 
*  cheerfully  ga,ve  £8<^0,000  for  the  trappings  of  royalty;  the 
proposed  augmentation  was  a  violation  of  public  faith ;  and  it 
was  cruel  to  fleece  the  people,  involved  as  they  w£re  in  an  ex= 
pensive,  unnatural  war,  and  burdened  with  an  enormous  debt/ 
He  reviewed  the  expenses  of  all  the'monaichs  since  the  revolu- 
tion, exiolllng  their  magnificence  to  the  disparagement  of  the 
court  of  George  III.  AHudlng  to  Iris  own  sutfering?.  he  men- 
tioned an  article  in  the  account  of  secret  s<ii  vices  for  money 
paid  to  Samuel  Martin,  Esq.  in  17t>3,  and  said  dmt  he  him- 
self had  been  plundered  in  one  year  of  £1000  in  two  fines  •: 
he  attacked  with  great  asperity  the  literary  |:>ensions  t">e" 
stowed  on  two  Jacobite  doctors,  Shebheare  and  Johnson  ;  on 
Hum.e  for  attacking  Christianity,  and  Beattie  for  defen,ding  it  ^ 
he  also  spoke  with  much  acrimony  of  the  disagreements  in  the 
royai  family;  contrasting  the  idndness  of  Louis  XVI  tc 
Monsieur  and  the  corate  d'Arrois,  with  the  Ixarshness  of  the 
king  to'-Aards  the  dukes  of  Glocester  and  Cumberland. 

I.ora  North  having  rested  the  propriety  of  the  proposed  aug- 
mentation on  tlie  piea  that  the  I'evtiuie  allotted  to  the  civil  list 
had  exceeded  the  }  early  sum  of  £800;000,  with  which  it  was 
charged.,  by  upwards  of  £100,000  each  year,-- which  wa&  the 
additional  sum  required, —  some  memberij  in  boih  houses  main- 
tained;, thcit  if  the  r^veuues  piocetding  from  .Wales,  Cornv/all. 
ti«e  ducl\y  of  Ijancaster,  Ireland,  the  West  Indies,  Amenea^i 
i;jiiit-~i'eni.s  *..c-  v*/ei'e  taken  into  consideration,  the  ciown  vvvyUid 
be  fjund  to  have  possessed  il-r  several  years  a  revenue  of  mort: 
:};ana  million  stcrlijig  ;  and  though  the  proceeds  from  Hanover 
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and  Osnaburg  did  not  come  -within  the  cognisance  of  parlia- 
ment, yet  they  v/ere  to  be  considered  as  otijects  of  attention  in 
all  questions  relative  to  the  increasing  power  and  dangerous 
influence  of  the  crown. 

Mr.  Burke  asserted  that  nothing  but  a  confidence  in  the 
servility  of  the  house,  and  a  knowlege  of  its  carelessness,  could 
have  rendered  ministers  desperate  enough  to  assert  that  sufiir- 
cient  provision  was  not  made  for  the  splendor  of  the  crown. 
He  objected,  and  with  great  justice,  to  the  futile  argument 
drawn  by  lord  North  from  the  experiisnce  of  the  whole  reign, 
that  £800,000  was  not  sufficient  for  the  civil  list  expenses ; 
because,  if  admitted,  the  propriety  of  eve^y  person's  practice 
would  be  judged  by  the  practice  itself;  a  man's  extravagance 
would  become  the  measure  of  his  supply  ;  and  because  he  had 
actually  dissipated  a  large  revenue,  he  ought  to  be  furnished 
with  another  still  larger  to  dissipate  also.  This  would  esta- 
blish a  principle  of  public  profusion  ;  would  make  it  the  in- 
terest of  miniK^'Ts  to  be  prodigal ;  since  their  extravagance,  in- 
stead of  lessening,  would  be  the  certain  means  of  increasing 
their  estate. 

The  minister  however  lost  none  of  bis  usual  friends  on  this 
trying  occasien :  Sir  Robert  ¥/alpole  himself  was  not  more 
industrious  than  lord  North  in  procuring  adherents  in  the 
»ov/er  house  by  all  those  arts  which  work  on  the  principle  of  self 
interest ;  and  before  the  close  of  the  last  session  ten  new  peers 
had  been  called  to  the  upper  house,  three  barons  advanced  to 
earldoms,  and  one  to  the  dignity  of  viscount.'*  Such  therefore 
were  the  prevuiiing  sentiments  of  loyalty,  that  not  only  was  the 
deficient  sum  voted  out  of  the  sinking  fund,  but  an  addition 
made  to  the  civil  list  of  £100,000  per  annum. 

These  grants  however  did  not  pass  without  warm  debates- in 
tlie  iiouse  of  lords  i  the  marquis  of  Rockingham  moved  an 
amendment  to  the  address  ;  which,  being  rejected,  was  entered 
as  a  protest  on  the  journals,  signed  by  fourteen  peers  :  in  this 
document  they  recorded  their  opposition  to  the  measure,  not 
solely  from  motives  of  economy,  but  from  a  dread  of  the  effect 
which  such  an  augmentation  might  have  on  the  honor  and  in- 
tegrity of  parliament  i  vesting,  as  it  did,  such  large  sums  of 
money,  without  rc-sponsibility,  in  the- hands  of  ministers.  As- 
sertions were  also  made,  that  there  was  a  prevalent  opinion 
regarding  the  civil  list  revenues,  that  they  were  employed  in 
creating  an  undue  parliamentary  interest;   and  therefore  the 

'2  Lord  North's  Administration,  p.  257. 
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proposed  increase  of  the  overgrown  influence  of  the  crown 
would  be  a  treacherous  gift  even  to  the  crown  itself;  since  it 
would  enable  ministers  to  carry  o  what  the  protesters  consi- 
dered delusive  -icmes,  which  infallibly  tended  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  empire. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  attending  this  extraor- 
dinary grant,  was  the  speech  of  Sir  Fletcher  Norton ,  when 
he  presented  it  for  the  royal  assent ; — '  In  a  time  sir,'  said  he, 
*  of  public  distress,  full  of  difficulty  and  danger,  their  consti- 
tuents laboring  under  difficulties  almost  too  heavy  to  be  borne, 
your  faithful  commons,  postponing  all  other  business,  have 
fiot  only  granted  to  your  majesty  a  large  present  supply,  but 
also  a  very  great  additional  revenue,  great  beyond  example, 
great  beyond  your  majesty's  highest  expense  ;  but  all  this,  sire, 
they  have  done  in  a  well-grounded  contide!>re  that  you  will 
apply  -wisely  what  they  have  Ranted  liberally;  and  feeling, 
that  under  the  direction  of  your  majesty's  wisdom,  the  afflu- 
ence and  grandeur  of  the  sovereign  will  reflect  dignity  and 
honor  on  his  people.'  The  countenance  of  the  king  is  said  to 
have  indicated  how  little  acceptable  to  royal  ears  was  such  an 
unusual  freedom  of  speech  :  '^  on  the  return  of  the  deputation, 
the  thanks  of  the  house  were  voted  to  the  speaker ;  yet  not 
without  exciting  secret  and  acrimonious  resentment  among  the 
king's  friends ;  one  of  whom,  Mr.  Rigby,  took  occasion,  in  a 
subsequent  debate,  to  arraign  Sir  Fletcher's  honest  conduct  as 
insulting  to  his  majesty,  and  misrepresentitig  the  sentiments 
both  of  parliament  and  of  the  nation.  The  speaker  appealed 
to  the  vote  of  thanks  which  he  had  received,  as  a'=^roof  that  he 
had  not  been  guilty  of  the  misrepresentation  now  ascribed  to 
him ;  and  the  minister,  uneasy  at  the  altercatiob,  intimated  his 
wish  that  the  discussion  might  be  dropped:  but  Mr.  Fox, 
immediately  rising,  declared  that  a  serious  and  direct  charge 
having  been  made,  the  question  was  now  at  issue  :  either  the 
speaker  had  misrepresented  the  sense  of  the  house,  or  he  hati 
not:  he  should  therefore  move,  that  the  speaker,  in  his  address 
to  his  majesty  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  peers,  did  express, 
with  just  and  proper  energy,  the  sentiments  of  the  liouse.  The 
speaker  himself  declared,  '  that  he  would  sit  no  longer  in  that 
chair  than  while  he  was  supported  in  the  free  exercise  of  his 
duty :  he  had  discharged  what  he  conceived  that  duty  re- 
quired of  him,  intending  only  to  express  the  sense  of  the  house ; 
and  from  the  vote  of  approbation  with  which  he  had  been 

^3  Other  authorities  however  declare  the  contrary. 
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honored,  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  not  chargeable 
with  any  misrepresentation/  Ministers  now  found  themselves 
in  so  unpleasant  a  dilemiwe,  that  they  earnestly  pressed  the 
withdrawing  of  the  motica ;  and  ttiis  being  refused,  Mr. 
Rigby  moved  an  adjournment :  but  the  house  ajipearing  on 
this  occasion  alive  to  its  ovvn  dignity,  he  at  length  ihought  fit 
to  make  some  concession,  declarir-g  'that  he  meant  no  reflec- 
tion on  the  character  of  the  speaker  ;  that  he  merely  expressed 
his  own  private  opijiion^.accordins:  to  tjie  priyilege  possessed 
by  every  member  of  that  house  ;  and  if  what  he  had  advanced 
was  not  agreeable  to  its  members,  he  would  readily  withdraw 
his  motion  of  adjournment ; ''  which  being  done,  Mr.  Fox's 
Lxiotion  -was  carried  ucjaniniously. 

Towards  the  close  of  tlie  seso^ion,  lord  Chatham,  after  a  long 
absence  from  the  house  of  lords,  moved  for  an  address,  ad- 
vising his  majesty  to  take  speedy  measures  for  terminating  the, 
wai'  v/ith  America  by  the  removal  of  accumuiuted  grievances ; 
and  the  house,  at  lord  Camden's  request,  was  summoned  for 
the  express  purpose  of  deliberating  on  this  motion. 

Lord  Chatham  began  by  declaring  the  country  unequal  to 
support  the  contest.  Alluding  to  the  taking  of  Louisburg  in 
the  former  war  by  the  Americans,  who  were  now  termed  re- 
bels, he  excused  their  excesses  on.  account  of  the  injustice 
which  they  bad  long  suffered  :  he  also  decried  the  efforts  made 
to  cpncjuer.4heni ;  declaring  that  none  would  avail  against  the 
spirit  of  British  freemen.  '' We  have  ti'ied,'  said  he,  'foruit- 
coiiditional  submission  :  let  us  no"^  try  what  can  be  gained  by 
unconditional  redress  The  door  of  mercy  has  hitherto  been 
shut  against  them  ;  every  corner  of  Germany  has  been  ran- 
sacked for  boors  and  ruffiatis  to  invade  and  xavage  their 
country;  since  to  conquer  it,  my  lords,  is  impossible:  you 
cannot  do  it :  I  may  as  well  pretend  to  drive  them  before  me 
with  this  CTuteh.  Our  armies,  if  dispersed,  v/ill  be  cut  off;- if 
collected  together,  will  be  stari'cd.  We  have  obtained  nothing 
during  three  "years  but  stations;  and  havC;  in  fact,  been 
teaching  oiir  opponents  the  military  art,  with  forces  too  nu- 
merous for  peace,  and  too  limited  for  war.'  He  con- 
tinued to  urge  strongly  a  redress  of  all  grievances  and  an 
acknowlegement  of  the  right  possessed  by  the  Americans  to 
dispose  of  their  own  money :  this,  lie  said,  would  be  the 
herald  of  peace,  and  would  open  the  way  for  treaty:  if  we  con-' 
quered  now,  it  would  be  binder  the  cannon  of  Fiance  ;  under  a 
masked  battery  ready  to  open  and  sweep  us  off.  Less  dignity 
would  be  lost  ir.  repeal  and  redress,  \!)an  in  submission  to  tae 
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demands  of  'petty  German  princes  :  especially  as  we  had  been 
the  aggressors.  The  present  moment,  'he  declared,  was  the 
crisis;  for  whenever  France  and  Spain  should  enter  into  a 
treaty  vvith  America,  Great  Britain  must  declare  war  against 
them :  he  would  be  among  the  first  to  advise  it,  if  we  liad 
only  five  ships  of  the  line  in  our  ports  :  besides,  if  it  were 
even  practicable,-  atter  a  Jong  course  of  success,  to  conquer 
America,  no  advantages  could  be  obtained  but  trom  the  good 
will  of  the  inhabitants,  which  depended  intirely  on  measures 
of  conciliation  and  justice- 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  debate  his  lordship  more  fully 
explained  his  views,  by  urging  the  repeal  of  every  oppressive 
act  passed  since  1763 -. — -'  I  would  put  our  American,  brethren,* 
he  said,  ^in  the  very  situation  they  were  in  at  that  period; 
leaving  them  to  tax  themselves,  and  expecting  that  they  would 
io  return  contribute  to  common  burdens,  according  to  their 
abiHties.  Concession  o%-ht  to  come  from  us,  who  have  been 
the  aggressors  by  burning  their  towns,  plundering  their  country^ 
confiscating  their  property,  and  unprisoning  their  persons:  ths 
affections  of  the  people  have  ;been  estranged  from  their  sove- 
reign, who  would  be  again  enthroned  in  their  hearts  by  this 
concession;  and  your  lord -hips,  by  contributing  to  so  great  a 
w^ork,  vvOuld  merit  and  recc^ive  the  prayers  and  benediction';  of 
the  people  in  every  part  of  the  British  empire.' 

The  peers  who  supported  administration  insisted  that  the 
original  airn  of  xlmerica  was  independence,  which  the  partisans 
of  lord  Chatham  strongly  denied ;  and  the  assertion,  that  Great 
Britain  was  the  aggressor,  met  with  as  decided  a  contradiction. 
Several  collateral  topics  of  discussion  protracted  ihe  debate  i 
but  it  appeared  that,  unless  the  house  had  cha^jged  its  opinions, 
the  present  motion  must  be  rejected,  since  it  held  out  nothing 
new  :  lord  Chatham's  ideas  respecting  France  were  considered 
as  very  extravagant,  and  his  picture  of  onr  national  imbecility 
as  inviting  othev  nations  to  take  advantage  of  our  distress : 
besides,  sirong  representations  were  made  of  the  anarchy 
prevailing  in  America,  and  of  all  the  unjust  and  cruel  acts 
committed  iigumst  their  loyal  brethren  by  rebels,  who  to  the 
honors  of  war  added  the  brutality  of  savages  and  the  treachery 
of  cowards.  An  abandonment  of  our  rights,  lest  France 
should  attack  us  when  our  streiigth  and  resources  became 
vrsakened  of --Eixhausted,  was  represented  as  pusillanimous  ad- 
vice not  vvi.rthy  of  attention;  and  the  motion  was  negatived  by 
nineiy-niiie  ag'ainst  twenty-eight.  Among  other  transactions  of 
the  session,  Vvas  a  grant  of  £3000  to  the  British  Museum  :    ar- 
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act  was  also  Drought  in  by  the  solicitor-general,  for  restraining., 
and  subjecting  to  several  judicious  regulations,  certain  grants 
of  annuities.  The  supplies  for  th^  service  of  the  yeai  1777 
ajnounted  to  £12,895,543  ;  "*  for  the  raising  of  which  the  land 
tax  was  contintied  at  four  shillings  m  the  pound;  the  usual 
duties  were  continued  on  malt;  &.,c  „  the  sinking  fund  to 
January  5th,  1777,  after  trie  appropriation  of  the  last  year, 
yielded  a  surplus  of  £295,832,  and  the  next  quarter  ending 
the  fifth  of  April  produced  £760,363 :  the  growing  produce 
of  that  fund  was  charged  with  £1,939,636:  £l,5CX),000  in 
exchequer  bills  was  continued :  £5,000,000  were  raised  b.y 
annuities,  and  £500,000  by  a  lottery :  £200,000,  which  had 
been  brought  into  the  exchequer  by  the  executors  of  the  late 
lord  Holland,  foi*merly  paymaster  of  the  forces,  was  applied  to 
the  current  service;  and  some  savings  in  the  ex-chequer,  which 
amounted  to  £7701,  completed  the  ways  and  means. '^ 

In  presenting  the  bills  to  the  king  at  the  close  of  the  session, 
the  speaker  again  stated  to  his  majesty  the  hope  of  the  house, 
that  speedy  means  would  be  discovered  to  stop  the  ravages  of 
war,  which  otherwise  might  be  attended  with  consequences 
ruinous  to  the  prosperity,  and  perhaps  dangerous  to  the  safety 
of  the  country, 

Th€  Icing  expressed  his  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  par- 
liament, thanking  them  for  their  attachment  to  his  persou.  and 
government,  and  their  steady  perseverance  in  maintaining  the 
true  interests  of  the  country  and  the  rights  of  its  legislature 
he  trusted  in  Divine  Providence,  and  a  vigorous  exertion  of 
the  great  force  in  his  hands,  to  suppress  rebellion,  and  re- 
establish that  constitutional  obedience  to  the  laws,  which  is 
due  from  all  the  subiects  of  a  free  state.  Parliament  rose  on 
the  sixth  of  June. 

In  the  debates  of  this  session  considerable  jealousy  of  the 
increasing  power  of  the  crown  appears  to  have  existed ; 
lior  was  this  wholb/  without  reason  ;  for  in  addition  to  the 
vast  accession  of  influence  resulting  fi'ora  the  augmented 
revenue  of  the  civil  list,  the  minister  had  shown  himself  de- 

y  Navy  ^4,210,305..  army  ^4,366,383,  miscellaneous  service 
j£li1,602,  exchequer  hills  discharged  ofl.DOOjOOO,  last  year's 
vote  of  credit  discharged  ^1,000,000,  arrears  and  debts  on  the 
civil  list  on  January  5,  1777,  ^618.340,  to  pay  off  prizes  i-'i  the 
tottery  of  the  year  1776,  ^500,000,  deficiencies  on  iuiid  ^'250,000, 
OR  malt  ,^',^00,000;  on  the  fund  in  1758,  3^44,600,  and  on  grants  for 
1776.  ^Cl,:r88. 
'-=  Lord  North's  Administration,  p.  273. 
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termined  to  make  a  desperate  use  of  the  prerogative  in  the 
creation  of  peers,  ten  of  whom  had  already  been  called  up  to 
the  English  house  :  this  however  was  only  a  prelilde  to  future 
operations.  It  was  in  Ireland,  a  country  at  that  time  famed 
for  the  conversion  of  bjgh-fiown  patriotism  into  oificial  zeal ;  a 
country  where  a  deficiency  of  revenue  was  compensated  by  a 
superabundant  supply  of  orators,  ready  to  rally  round  govern- 
ment at  any  salary  and  at  all  hazards, — that  lord  Nort  •  eter- 
mined  to  dazxie  the  eyes  of  opposition  at  home  by  a  dis|)lay  of 
mitiisterial  munificence.  On  the  second  of  July  this  year  the 
Irish  peerage  found  itself  reinforced  in  numbers  by  eighteen 
new  barons,  and  augmented  in  splendor  by  the  eievatioQ  of 
seven  barons  to  the  dignity  of  viscount,  and  five  viscounts  to 
that  of  an  earldom.  What  party  could  retaiii  its  iidelity 
against  a  minister  ?o  gifted  and  so  prodigal  of  favors  ?  He  now 
acquired  as  strong  an  influence  in  the  upper  house  as  he  had 
long  held  among  his  faithml  commons  :  in  this  latter- assembly 
\ns  success  in  making  converts  by  the  taiisraanic  itifiueiice  of 
ofncial  emoiumentj  was  equal  to  that  of  Sir  R.  Waipole  him- 
self: his  address  was  far  superior;  for  he  acted  with  such 
decent  secresy,  that  although  the  public  continually  beheld  him 
making  proselytes,  it  was  generally  supposed  tliat  he  had  con- 
vinced, not  corrupted  them. 

During  these  deliberatious  of  parliament,  the  conduct  of  the 
Dutch,  especially  in  the  West-Indies,  induced  Sir  Joseph 
Yorke,  our  minister  at  the  Hague,  to  present  a  mertiorial  tc 
the  States  General  i  m.  this  he  partievilariy  complained  of  M. 
Van  Graaf,  governor  of  St.  Eustatia,  who  bad  permitted  an 
American  privateer  to  capture  a  British  vessel  within  cannon- 
shot  of  that  island ;  had  returned  the  salute  of  a' rebel  frigate ; 
and  whilst  he  promoted  an  illicit  commerce^  had  connived  at 
the  hostile  equipments  of  Americans  :  attestations  of  these 
charges  vvere  added,  and  the  recall  of  the  governor  demanded. 

The  States,  offended  at  this  imperious  language,  but  acting 
with  their  usual  caution,  ordered  their  envoy  in  London  to  de- 
liver a  counter- memorial  to  the  king,  complaining  of  the  me- 
nacing tone  adopted  by  his  ambassador  towards  an  independent 
power,  so  long  united  by  the  ties  of  barm.Qny  and  friendship 
with  Great  Britain  :  at  the  same  time  they  disavowed  the  acts 
attributed  to  their  governor,  and  acquainted  his  majesty  that 
they  had  ordered  hijn  home  to  give  an  account  of  his  conduct. 
It  does  not  however  appear  that  he  was  suspended  from  his 
authority  :  the  English  ministry  pretended  lo  be  satisfied, 
though  they  secretly  meditated  retaliation  whenever  a  favorable-- 

ENG,  XV.  T 
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opportunity  should  arise.  Pre%'iously  to  the  interchange  of 
these  memorials,  offence  had  been  taken  by  the  British  court  at 
the  refusal  of  the  States  to  part  with  the  Scotch  brigade  in 
their  service,  though  the  king  had  signified  his  wishes  on  the 
subject  to  their  high  mightinesses  in  a  letter  -written  with  his 
own  hand. 

The  views  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  at  this  period  have 
beer  already  detailed  ;  its  acts,  like  those  of  all  double-dealers, 
were  full  of  iiiconsistencies,  subject  to  perpetual  remonstrance, 
and  consequently  requirmg  perpetual  explanation  ;  but  its 
answers  were  always  conciliatory,  sometimes  humble;  so  that 
even  the  most  sagacious  observers  were  deceived  by  its  mani- 
festation of  frankness  and  sincerity  :  a  profound  politician, 
^idio  w"as  at  Paris,  in  the  very  centre  of  ioformatjon,  even  de- 
clured,  that  '  far  from  taking  any  step  to  put  a  speedy  end  to 
ihi^;  astonishing  dispute,  he  should  not  be  surprised  if  the 
French  next  summer  were  to  lend  their  cordial  assistance  to 
England  as  the  weaker  party.'  '^ 

During  this  summer  the  trial  and  execution  of  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Bodd  took  place  ;  n.  melancholy  instance  of  a  man  pos- 
sessing high  attainments,  and  many  estimable  qualities,  brought 
to  a  disgrace/ul,  end  by  a  system  of  extra v'agance,  to  which 
pride  and  a  fatal  love  of  pleasure  led  him.  Having  committed 
a  forgery  to  a  large  amount  on  the  earl  of  Chesterfield,  who 
had  been  his  pupil,  he  was  tried  for  this  offence,  found  guilty, 
and  executed  at  Tyburn,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  June. 
Greater  influence  was  scarcely  ever  exerted  to  save  ihe  life  of  a 
criminal  than  that  which  was  now  made  for  Dr.  Dodd  ; ''  and 
as  some,  obloquy  has  been  cast  on  George  III.  for  turning  a 
deaf  ear  to  every  petition  for  mercy,  in  this  case  the  historian 
is  bound  to  vindicate  the  character  of  a  monarch,  whose  heart 
v/a<>  not  dead  to  that  quality,  though  he  had  the  good  sense  to 
perceive  that  it  is  a  very  pernicious  one,  if  suffered  to  interfere 
with  higher  duties  The  conduct  of  the  sovereign  miglit  be 
left  safely  to  rest  on  the  piam  circumstances  of  the  case ;  that  of 
a  man,  who  with  nreatcr  inducements  to  keep  the  path  of 
virtue  than  the  generality  of  men  possessed,  in  the  advantages 
of  education  and  die  nature  of  his  profession.,  had  committed 

'-'^  GibboE,  Posthumous  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  526c 

^■^  Besides  a  petition  from  the  city  of  London  to  his  majesty, 
there  was  another  from  the  Magdalene  charity  to  the  queen,  and  a 
third  from  upwards  of  20,(X)0  inhabitaiUs  of  Westminster,  beside 
letters  fiom  I)ri  Johnson  and  other  etainent  individuals  to  in- 
jSuentiai  persons  at  court,  &c,. 
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a  cnmt;  for  which  his  life  was  iorfeited  to  the  laws  of  his 
country.  Was  the  aggravation  of  his  guilt  to  be  made  a  plea 
for  the  lemissioD  of  his  punishment  ?  But  in  fact  a  case  had 
occurred  in  the  preceding  year,  which  rendered  it  imperative  on 
the  king  to  let  the  law  take  its  course  in  the  present  instance. 
Similar  applications  for  mercy  had  been  made  for  the  two 
brothers  Perreau^  the  first  persons  convicted  under  the  new 
forgery  act ;  more  especially  for  the  younger,  who  was  con- 
sidered as  a  dupe  rather  than  a  criminal.  His  majesty  was 
inclined  to  pardon  him  ;  but  the  privy  council  thought  that 
one  brother  could  not  justly  be  reprieved  if  the  other  suffered, 
and  both  were  left  to  their  fate.  On  this  account  therefore  the 
king  was  induced  to  withhold  his  privilege  of  mercy  from  Dr. 
Dodd;  and.  it  is  well  known  that  lord  Mansfield  observed^ 
when  the  case  came  under  the  consideration  of  the  council, 
that  ''if  Dodd  should  be  pardoned  the  Perreaus  were  murdered.' 

As  the  affairs  of  India  now  began  to  divide  parliamentary 
attention  wit!)  those  of  America,  it  will  be  proper  to  revert  to 
the  transactions  of  that  important  part  of  the  empn-e. 

la  the  sprmg  of  1 772  the  presidency  of  Byngal  was  com- 
mitted to  Mr,  Hastings.,  whose  administration  v/as  marked  ^y 
decisive  counsels  and  great  events ;  giving  rise  to  discussions 
which  diffused  throughout  the  coinmunity  a  general  knowlege 
of  Indian  rfairs,  and  of  those  important  interests  which  they 
involved..  The  state  of  the  company's  government  about  this 
period  is  forcibly  delineated  in  a  document  addressed  by  their 
own  board  to  the  president  m  the  beginning  of  the  year  1773. 
It  begms  With  expressing  a  wish,  '  that  they  could  refute  the 
ob.sen'atioa  —  that  almost  every  attempt  made  by  lliem  and 
their  administrations  for  the  reformation  of  abuses,  had  rather 
increased  them,  and  added  to  the  miseries  of  the  country  which 
they  were  anxious  to  protect  and  cherish."^  It  then  goes  on 
to  speak  of  destructive  monopolies,  of  anarchy  among  their 
servants,  and  oppressive  jurisdictions;  of  youths  suffered  to  ex- 
ercise sovereign  authority  over  the  natives,  and  a  variety  of 
evils  lying  too  deep  for  any  partial  plans  to  reach  or  correct : 
and  it  concludes  with  expressing  a  hope  of  assistance  from  their 
new  governor,  on  whose  temperance,  economy,  and  application 
they  place  firm  jeliance  ;  promising  him,  in  return,  their  steady 
favor  and  support  in  the  measures  that  he  may  adopt. 

■It  would  have  been  difii'cult  for  the  company  to  find  a 
person  more  capable  of  recdvering  their  affairs  from  a  stat€  of 

•6  Mill's  British  India,  vol.  iii.  p.  458. 
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unexampled  embarrassment  than  Warren  Hastings,  *  Though.' 
says  Mr.  Mill,  'he  had  no  genius  for  schemes  of  policy  in- 
cluding large  views  of  the  past  and  large  anticipations  of  the 
/firtm-e,  he  was  hardly  ever  excelled  in  the  skill  of  applying  tem- 
porary expedients  to  temporary  difficulties  : '  and  that  eminent 
oommanderj  Sir  John  Malcolm,  who  is  equally  to  be  admired 
in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  field,  declares,  '  that  Mr.  Hastings 
showed  all  the  active  energy  of  a  great  statesman,  who  by  his 
spirited  exertions  saved  the  interests  of  his*  country  iroin  the 
ruin  in  which  they  would  have  been  involved,  had  a  man  of  less 
resolution,  fortitude,  and  genius  held  the  reins  of  government.' 
This  is  great  praise:  nevertheless,  without  being  influenoed 
by  the  heart-rending  scenes  of  horror  delineated  iii  the  splendid 
orations  of  Burke,  every  unprejudiced  reader,  who  peruses  the 
records  of  Warren  Hastings's  administration  in  the  candid 
pages  of  Mr.  Mill,  corroborated,  as  it  there  is,  by  authentic 
documents,  must  confess  that  in  numerous  acts  and  measures 
he  preferred  the  interests  of  the  company,  and  sometimes  his 
owT),  to  the  clear  ■  dictates  of  probity  and  justice.  The  only 
excuse  that  can  be  offered  for  him,  if  it  be  an  excuse  at  all,  is, 
that  he  found  the  system,  over  which  he  was  sent  to  preside, 
full  of  abuses,  and  its  finances  utterly  deranged ;  so  that  be 
was  in  some  degree  obliged  to  follow  the  steps  of  his  {prede- 
cessors; in  order  to  repair  the  dilapidated  revenues,  of  the 
company,  and  to  fix  its  tottering  power,  Mr.  Hastings  was 
directed  to  make  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  Bengal  the  first 
object  of  his  attention ;  tod  on  this  order,  the  I^e  loi'd ' 
Erskine,  while  pleading  the  cause  of.  another  client,'^  grounded 
a  collateral  defence  of  the  Indian  governor.  *  If,^  said  he,  *  our 
dependencies  have  been  secured  and  their  interests  promoted, 
it  is  preposterous  to  bring  to  the  standard  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity the  exercise  of  a  dominion  founded  on  violence  and 
terror.  It  may  bej  and  must  be  true,  that  Mr.  Hastings  had 
repeatedly  offended  against  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Asiatic 
government,  if  he  was  the  faithful  deputy  of  a  power,  which 
CQuld  not  maintain  itself  an  hour  without  trainpling  on  both ; 
he  may,  and  must  have  offended  against  the  laws  of  God  and 
natui^,  if  he  was  the  faithful  viceroy  of  an  empire  wrested  in 
blood  from  the  people  to  whom  God  and  nature  had  given  it ; 
he  may,  and  jnust  have  preserved  that  unjust  dominicm  over 
timorous  and  abject  nations,  by  a  terrifying,  overbearing,  in- 
5  ilting  superiority,  if  he  was  the  faithful  administjator  of  n 

•'John  Stockdale,  the  books»ller. 
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government,  whjch  having  no  root  in  consent  or  affection,  no 
foundation  in  similarity  of  interests,  no  support  from  any  one 
principle  which  cements  men  togedfler  in  society,  could  only 
be  upheld  by  alternate  stratagem  and  force.' 

It  must  also  be  recollected  that  the  delinquencies  of  Warren 
Hastings  stand  out  proniinently  as  detached  parts  of  his  adrai- 
uistration  :  they  are  not  found  blended  with  the  general  sys- 
tem which  he  pursued ;  for  he  was  popular  on  the  whole  both 
with  the  natives  and  with  his  countrymen  in  India  ;  and  he 
effected  much,  against  many  local  and  practical  difficulties^  in 
the  improvement  of  its  internal  government.  Even  Mr.  Mill 
himself,  attempting  to  soften  down  the  unfavorable  picture  of 
tyranny  and  injustice,  which  historic  truth  compelled  him 
to  draw,  declares,  *  that  he  was  placed  in  difficulties,  and  acted 
on  by  temptations,  such  as  few  public  men  have  been  called  on. 
to  overcome.'  Still  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  man  had  an 
iron  iieart. 

Tiie  first  important  change  made  in  the  government  of  Bengal 
by  its  new  president,  was  connected  with  the  dewanee  or  col- 
lection of  the  revenue.  With  a  view  to'  remedy  some  of  its 
abuses,  the  directors  had  determined  to  alter  the  double  oi 
ambigtious  administration  established  by  lordClive,  'by  which," 
says  Mr.  Miil^  ^  all  the  vices  of  the  ancient  polity  were  saved 
from  reform,  and  all  the  evils  of  a  divided  authority  were 
superinduced.'  Grievously  disappointed  in  their  expectations, 
they  now  resolved  to  take  into  their  own  hands  the  collection 
as  well  as  the  disbursement  of  the  revenue  *  the  lands  of  the 
company  were  let  on  long  leases,  and  several  oppressive  ex- 
actions were  abolished  :  when  the  zemindars,  and  other  mid- 
dlemen of  ancient  standing,  offered  for  the  lands  which  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  govern  terms  that  were  deemed  reason- 
able, they  were  prefes'red :  when  Iheir  offers  were  thought  in- 
adequate, they  were  allowed  a  pension  for  their  subsistence, 
and  the  lands  were  put  up  to  sale.^*'  But  this  change  in  the 
administration  of  property  rendered  a  change  also  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  jvrstice  indispensable  ;  and  thus  a  revolution 
was  brought  aboiit,  more  deeply  affecting  the  condition  of  the  na- 
ives  than  was  ever  contemplated,  or  than  had  ever  been  effected 
by  the  most  extensive  conqueror  :  the  office  of  naib  duan,'  held 

2"^  Miirs  British  India,  vol.  iii,  p.  466, 

^  He  also  held  the  office  of  naib  subah,  comprehending  the 
superintendence  of  the  nabob's  education,  management  of  bis 
liousehold,  representation  ot  lu?  person,  and  administration  of 

justice,  &Co  •  * 
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by  Mahomet  Rhiza  Khan  at  Moorsbedabad,  and  by  rajah 
Shitabroy  at  Patna, was  abolishecl;  aboard  of  roverme  being 
established  in  its  stead  at  Calcutta.  Both  those  officers  were 
arrested  on  a  groundless  suspicion  of  abuses  in  itheir  trust,  and 
sent  prisoners  tc  the  seat  of  government ;  but  after  tv/o  years  it 
was  judicially  declared  that  no  guilt  was'proved  against  them  : 
the  latter,  a  man  of  high  spiiit.  died  of  a  broken  heart,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  ignominious  arrest,  soon  after  his  return  to 
Patna.  The  guardianship  of  the  young  nabob  was  also  taken 
from  Mahomet  Rhiza  Khan,  and  confided  to  a  female,  the 
second  wife  of  Mir  Jaffier,  called  Munny  Begum  :  at  the  same 
time,  the  revenue  set  apart  for  the  expenses  of  the  prince  '^  was 
reduced  to  one-half,  agreeably  to  the  orders  of  the  directors. 

While  this  revolution  was  taking  place  in  the  government, 
the  neighboring  pov.ers  were  preparing  another  scene  of  action 
for  the  enterprise  and  ambition  of  the  company's  servants.  On 
the  twenty-fiftli  of  December,  1771,  the  emperor  Shah  Ailum, 
having  yielded  to  the  extravagant  demands  of  the  Mahratta 
chiefs,  entered'  his  ancient  capital  of  Delhi  with  all  the  pomp  and 
display  which  his  impoverished  circumstances  would  permit: 
but  from  those  scenes  of  I'epose  and  pleasure  he  was  soon  hurried 
away  into  the  field  by  his  imperio'is  allies.  The  Rohiila  country, 
.which,  under  the  administration  of  Nujeeb  u  DowJa,  had 
been  rendered  one  of  the  most  florishing  districts  in  India, 
held  forth  a  rich  prospect  for  spoliation  Saharunpore,  the 
jaghire  of  that  minister,  now  under  the  government  of  his  son 
Zabita  Khan,  was  the  first  object  of  attack  :  the  emperor 
yielded  to  it  through  motives  of  policy,  fearing  the  resentment 
of  Zabita  Khan,  who,  by  the  invasion  of  Delhi,  had  been  dis- 
possessed of  that  government.  Although  Zabita  Khan  made 
a  spirited  resistance,  he  was  unable  to  withstand  the  united 
forces  of  the  rnogal  and  his  savage  allies ;  and  after  a  severe 
defeat,  he  made  his  escape  to  the  camp  of  Sujah  Dowla,  vizir 
of  Oude,  leaving  his  fine  territories  a  prey  to  the  Mahrattas, 
who  instantiv  jeized  on  them  in  spite  of  the  emperor's  re- 
monstrances 

The  situation  of  the  Rohillas  now  became  veiy  alarming  i 
ihey  had  every  reason  to  regard  with  suspicion  and  dread  the 
lapacity  of  the  vizir,  who  had  long  cast  an  eye  «of  desire  on 
ti.eu'  country  ;  but  pressed  by  the  superior  force  of  the  Mah- 
rattas,  they  were  induced  to  propose  an  alliance  ■with  him.  as 
ihe  less  evil  of  the  two  :    little  exertion  however  was  made  to 

'  Thirty-two  lacs  of  rupees. 
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expel  these  formidable  enemies,  who,  after  having  ravaged  the 
country,  recrossed  the  Ganges  as  soon  as  the  rains  commenced. 
Having  extorted  from  Shah  Allum  a  grant  of  the  provhices  of 
Corah  and  Allahabad,  at  the  proper  season  they  resumed 
offensive  operations ;  and  being  anxious  to  penetrate  into  the 
vizir's  dominionsj  offered  very  advantageous  terms  of  alliance 
to  the  Rohillas  :  these  latter,  however,  unfortunately  for  them- 
selves, thought  it  less  dangerous  to  rely  on  the  faitli  of  the 
vizir  than  on  the  promises  of  tlie  Mahrattas ;  while  the  nabob 
himself,  being  seriously  alarmed,  invoked  earnestly  the  aid  of 
the  Bengal  government.  But  though  his  forces,  in  conjunction 
with  the  English,  passed  into  Rohilcund,  and  encamped  neai 
the  Ganges  :  a  large  body  of  the  Mahrattas  crossed  the  river-; 
overran  a  great  part  of  the  Rohilia  territory ;  and  having  destroyed 
the  cities  of  Moradabad  and  Sumbul,  continued  their  ravages 
till  the  end  of  March.  The  British  general  was  restrained  by 
peremptory  orders  from  passing  the  river ;  and  in  May  the 
Mahrattas  were  drawn  off  by  domestic  affairs  into  their  own 
country, 

The  departure  of  these  marauders  opened  at  once  a  field  to 
the  ambition  of  the  vizir,  and  to  the  cupidity  of  the  Bengal 
government :  a  treaty  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  subject- 
ing Rohilcund  to  a  deceitful  and  cruel  tyrant,  in  order  that  he, 
when  gorged  with  plunder,  might  be  squeezed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  company's  finances,  '  I  found  the  vizir,'  says  Mr. 
Hastings,  in  his  report  to  the  directors,  *  still  bent  on  the 
design  of  reducing  the  Rohillas,  which  I  encouraged,  as  I  had. 
done  before,  by  dwelling  on  the  advantages  which  he  would 
derive  from  its  success :  the  situation  of  the  company  urged 
it  on  the  board  as  a  measure  necessary  to  its  interest  and  safety/ 
*  All  our  advices,'  he  continues,  ^  both  public  and  private,  repre- 
sented the  distresses  of  the  company  at  home  as  extreme, 
calling  for  ample  remittances  ynd  a  reduction  of  our  military 
expenses ;  at  the  same  time,  such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in 
this  government,  that  for  many  years  past  the  income  of  the 
year  was  fovmd  inadequate  to  its  expense  ;  and  to  defray  it  a 
heavy  bond  debt  had  accuniulnted.'^  Accordingly,  Warren 
Hastings,  by  his  own  confession,  sold  the  Rohillas  to  their 
atrocious  ^  enem3'^5  bargaining  to  receive  forty  lacs  of  rupetes 

3  See  Mill's  British  India,  vol.  iii.  p.  499. 

*  The  epithet  is  too  mild  for  oae  of  the  most  cowardly, 
cruel,  and  lustful  wretches  that  ever  disgraced  sovereign  au- 
thority o 
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on  the  accornplisbment  of  the  enterprise,  beside  a  monthly 
allowance  for  the  British  troops  engaged  in  this  odious  service. 
As -the  council  at  Calcutta  sanctioned  this  measure,  colonel 
Champion  with  his  brigade  was  ordered  to  put  it  into  execu- 
tion ;  and  on  the  seventeenth  of  April,  1774,  the  united  forces 
of  the  contpany  and  vizir  entered  the  devoted  teratories  of  the 
Ilohiilas.  That  gallant  people?  unde?  their  leader  Hafiz, 
offered,  according  to  the  Briti&h  ^K^mmander's  pSvn  report,  a 
noble  resistance.  ^  They  made  repeated  attempts  to  charge ; 
but  our  guHS;,  being  touch  better  served  tfen  theig^^  kept  so 
constant  and  jailing  a  fircj  that  they  could  aot  adsaace;  and 
where  they  were  closest  was  the  greatest  slaughter  r  aumerous 
were  ^eir  gallant  msji  who  rushed  forward  and  pitched  their 
colors  between  both  armies  to  encourage  theii  trcops  ;  and  it 
was  not  till  they  saw  the  whole  Britisli  line  moying  to  chai'ge 
tlierQj  p,fter  a-  cannonade  of  two  hours  and  twenty-iBinutes,  that 
they  tui'ned  their  backs  and  fled  t  the  ga}lai:it  Hafiz  Rbamet 
fell  as  he  was  bravely  rallymg  his  people  to  battle/  *!  wish/ 
says  colonel  Champion,  ^  I  could  pay  the  vizir  any  compiimeni 
on  this  occasion,  or  tjiat  I  was  not  obliged  to  express  rr>.y  in- 
dignatjou  at  his  shameful  pusillanimity ; '.  the .  fact  is,  that 
cowardly  tymni  surrounded  himself  with  his  cavalry  and 
artillery  in  the  rear  .of  the  army  during  the  fight.  ha\'iag  relays 
of  swjft  horses  to  fsTor  his  escape  if  necessary ;  but  when  he 
heard  of  the  eaemy*s  defeat,  he  rushed  on  with  his  troops,  and 
plundered  tlie  camp  with  a  cruel  avidity  i  *  so  that  we  have  tlie 
honor  of  the  day,  says  the  cclonel,  *hut  these  banditti  the 
profit/  Besides,  the  whole  ferocity  of  Indian  depredation 
was  let  loose  on  the  wretched  inl'acitants  ;  and  as,  the  tyrant's 
intention,  repeatedly  declar-jd  -o  Warren  Hastings,  was  to 
exterminate  the  nationy  all  that  boi*e  the  name  of  Eohilia 
v/ere  either  butchered,  or  found  safety  in  exited  tihe  pro- 
vinces of  Corah  and  Allahabad,  which  the  eaib  subah,  ,or 
superintendent  of  the  emperor,  had  nominally  placed  under 
English  protection  at  the  time  when  they  were  daim©i  by  the 
Mahrattas»  wer^  now  delivered  up  to  the  iiiiamous  Sujah 
Dowla  for  the  sum  of  fifty  lacs  of  rupees :  ijc  ;•  //as  this  the 
whole  measure  of  injustice  dealt  out  to  the  unfcriuaate  mc^l ; 
for  his  error  in  fimging  himself  nito  the  hands' of  the  Mahratias 

^  Foi  some  acco.mt  of  the  atroeitiHs  in  tbis  dreadful  sG«ne, 
t?ie  worst  of  which,  colonel  Champion  says,  eannot  be  described, 
though  the  whole  army  weVe  witnesses  of  them,  see  Mill,  British. 
India,  vol.  iii.  p.  509. 
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was  seized  on  as  a  pretext  for  yesuniing  the  grant  or  pension 
alloUe<i  to  him  out  of  the  revenues  of  Bengal :  this  spoliation 
hov.r  vtf  was  sviggested  by  the  directors  ;  and  though  these 
gent;enien  coridemned  the  use  made  of  their  troops  in  subduing 
the  tiotulhiS,  yet  they  gave  their  unquaiified  approbation  to 
the  treaty  of  Benares^  in  which  the  shameful  bargain  -was  ad- 
justed 4nd  'joncmded.  Our  pity  icdeed  for  Shah  Allam  h 
mucli  diminished  by  the  facty  that  he  also  bad  gives  hi.: 
sanction  to  the  reciiiction  of  EohilGsinds  in  a  treaty  with.  S'ajiah 
Dowia.  on  condition  of  shaiing  in  the  plunder  ;  the  stf\ig^ie 
hovpever  had  been  d^L-Ided  by  the  activity  of  tlie  British  troops 
l^eforc  his  forces  eould  •::  vae  up ;  and  tfc^^  vizir  iXiade  no  scrapie 
of  breaking  his  engagements  with  this  impoverLshed  descendant 
of  the  mogul  emoerors.  • 

I'he  above-mentioned  transactions  oceviired  previously  to, the 
establishment  of  t]?.e  new  council j^  which  did  not  assemble  at 
Calcutta  before  che  nmeteentb  of  October,  1774,  when  the 
existiiig  government  was  immediately  dissolved  by  prociama- 
tioUo  The  party  v/hich  arrived  from  England,  and  their. col- 
leagues whom  they  found  in  "adias  did  not  meet  with  micds 
under  the  happiest  frame  for  unanimity  and  co-opera tioni  the 
behavior  v^  Mr.  Hastings  v^as  considered  b]''  the  new  comers  as 
cold  and  supercilious ;  and  his  representativon  of  the  Rohilla 
war  prese&fiid  ioo  many  appear ance^  r;f  a  doubtful  complexion 
not  to  exslte  a  desire  of  eli:iC-:datio3:-  :'n  the  breasts  of  Hbefal 
meln..  An  i^fevioy-s  objection  k:/  in  its  direct  opposition  to  the 
freqner.t  arte'  earnest  ord'^.r?  of  the  directors,  discouraging  all 
offensi 'e  wats,  and  confining  the  line  of  defensive  operatioDS  t'j 
the  r.arritorial  limits  of  the  company  and  their  allies.  When 
tlie  new  government  assumed  the  exercise  of  its  authority,  in- 
telligence had  not  rrived  of  an  ^-^commodation  which  had 
taken  place  between  the  vizir  as;d  Tyzoolla  Khan,  one  of  the 
Rohilla  chieftains,  who  still  held  out  with  a  considerable  body 
of  troops  in  a  strong  position;  no  that  a  continuation  of  the  ex- 
isting war  seemed  to  require  its  earliest  deliberations.  In  ordei 
to  gain  some  knciwlege  of  preceding  transactions,  the  council 
requested  a  copy  of  the  governor's  correspondence  -with  Mr. 
Middleton,  his  confidential  agent  at  the  court  of  Oude  :  this 
however  was  i-efused ;  and  the  refusal,  added  to  the  known 

®  It  was  composed  of  the  j^overaor,  and  Mr.  Barwell,  general 
Claveriug:,  Mr.  Monson,  and  Mr.  Francis.  The  three  latter  weru 
sect  on  this  occasion  from  £nglan<U 
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facts  of  the  Ilohilla  warfkre,  gave  to  his  rivals  that  advantage 
in  their  opposition,  which  long  rendered  his  administration. 
a  proper  punishment  for  his  many  cruel  and  unprincipled 
aggression'^.  It  was  not  till  the  death  of  colonel  Monson  in 
.  1776,  that  Mr.  Hastings  obtained  an  ascendency  in  the  coun- 
cil;' and  this  ev<^nt  induced  him  to  retract  his  resignation, 
which  he  had  transmitted  to  Europe ;  and  to  remain  at  the  seat 
of  government  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1775  the  infamous 
Sujah  Dowla  expired,  and  vvas  succeeded  as  subahdar  of 
Oude  by  his  only  legitimate  son,  Asoff  u  Dowla  *  the  council 
of  Bengal  instantly  took  measures  to  render  this  change  as 
profitable  as  possible  to  the  company  ;  and  on  the  twenty-first 
of  May  a  treaty  was  arranged,  by  which  they  guarantied  to  the 
young  prince  the  provinces  of  Corah  and  Allahabad,  which  had 
been  sold,  to  his  father  ;  in  return  for  which  they  exacted  from 
him  the  territory  of  the  rajah  Cheyte  Sing,  zeraiiwar  of  Benares^, 
yielding  an  annual  income  of  2,210,000  rupees  J  also  an  in- 
creased allowance  for  the  service  of  the  company's  brigade,  so 
as  to  make  it  260,000  rupees  per  montii ;  while  they  exacted 
the  payment  of  all  pecuniary  balances  due  by  the  engagements 
of  his  predecessor.^  The  charge  of  peculation  made  against 
tlie  governor  himself,  and  the  judicial  murder  of  Nuncomar,  hiis 
chief  accuser,  may  be  passed  over  as  not  necessary  for  the  con- 
nexion of  our  history  :  it  will  be  convenient  however  still 
farther  to  anticipate  events  in  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  in 
order  that  they  may  not  interfere  with  the  detail  of  important 
affairs  in  southern  India,  which  soon  became  the  theatre  of  a 
most  destructive  and  extensive  war. 

In  1780,  the  disputes  between  Mr.  Hastings  and  Mr.  Francis 
terminated  in  a  duel ;  when  the  latter  gentleman  was  wounded, 
and  soon  afterwards  returned  to  England :  the  governor- 
general  was  then  left  to  prosecute  his  designs  without  control 
against  rajahs  or  nabobs,  and  to  levy  contributions  at  his  own 
will  and  pleasure :  his  government  was  arbitrary;  but  as 'it 
was  far  less  violent,  unjust,  and  oppressive  than  that  of  the 
native  princes,  it  became  softened  by  the  contrast ;  and  whilst 
he  pleased  ail  orders  by  condescending  to  their  customs  and 

'  Mr.  Barwell  always  acted  with  the  governor,  who  had  a 
casting  vote. 

^  It  is  due  to  Mr.  Hastings  to  observe  that  he  refused  bis 
sanction  to  these  terms,  extorted  from  the  mere  necessities  of-the 
young  nabobc    See  Mill,  voL  iii»  p.  5!24, 
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their  prejudices,  he  threw  a  lustre  over  his  sway  by  acts  of  pri 
vate  liberality,  and  patronage  of  the  arts.     Such  was  the  man^ 
who,  by  his  bold  exercise  of  power,  gave  occasion  to  the  most 
splendid  effusions  of  eloqueflce  that  ever  yet  have  distinguished 
tne  British  senate. 

After  having  effected  great  changes  in  the  financial  and 
judicial  departmentSj  Mr.  Hastings  took  the  extraordinary 
resolution  of  visiting  the  upper  provmces  in  the  year  1781  : 
though  a  most  important  contest  was  raging  in  the  Carnatic, 
and  the  supreme  council  was  so  reduced  in  numbers  that  his 
absence  left  a  single  member*  to  conduct  the  alFairs  of  state; 
yet,  as  the  government  was  distressed  for  want  of  money, 
he  saw  no  better  way  of  replenishing  its  coffers  than  that  of 
personally  enforcing  fresh  exactions  on  the  rajah  of  Benares 
and  the  nabob  of  Oude<  It  has  been  already  observed,  that 
the  sovereignty  of  Benares,  that  ancient  seat  of  brahmihical 
siipeirstition,  had  been  transferred  from  the  latter  potentate  to 
the  company ;  the  present  rajah  had  faithfully  kept  his  en- 
gagements to  his  new  masters,  and  continued  to  pay  his  tribute 
with  an  exactness  rarely  known  among  tributary  princes  of 
Hindostan ;  but  "unfortunately  he  was  supposed  to  hav^  ac- 
cumulated treascires,  which  the  governor,  pressed  by  financial 
difficulties,  had  marked  for  appropriation : '"  some  slight,  but 
unguarded  motions  of  the  rajah  towards  a  communion  with 
Mr.  Jlestings's  opponents  in  1777  were  recollected,  and  served 
to  mix  up  private  feelings  of  resentment  with  the  prudential 
motives  by  which  he  was  actuated.  *  He  knew,'  says  Mr. 
Mill,  f  unaer  the  sentiments  which  prevailed  at  home,  by  what 
a  ^lender  and  precarious  tenure  he  enjoyed  his  place  ;  he  knew 
well  that  success  or  adversity  would  determine  the  question  : 
he  knew  that  with  those  whom  be  served^  plenty  of  money  was 
success,  want  of  that  useful  article  adversity  i  he  found  him- 
self in  extreme  want  of  it ;  the  treasure  to  which  he  looked 
was  the  fancied  treasure  of  the  rajah  ;  and  he  was  determined 
to  make  it  his  own*  If,  undei:  such  circumstances  as  these,  a 
zeal  for  the  government  which  he  served  could  justify  his 
actions,  then  may  Jeiferies  be  regarded  as  a  virtuous  judge.'" 

Having  harassed  Cheyte  Sing  with  the  most  vexatious  in- 
quisitions, answered  his  expostulations  with  menaces,  and 
treated  all  his  remonstrances  as  proofs  of  guilt,  he  proceeded 

5  Mr.  Wheler. 

>"  *  Of  the  riches  of  the^  rajah,  howev«r,  says  Mr.  Mill,  *  we 
look  in  vain  for  the  proof/  '^^  British  India,  vol.  iff.  p.  339. 
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to  remove  the  British  resident  from  his  court,  and  finally  tc 
put  the  rajah  himself  linder  arrest.  The  confinement  of  their 
prince  was  regarded  by  the  Indians  as  an  outrage  of  the  most 
.atrocious  description,  and  provoked  even  persons  of  their  timid 
nature  to  rise  on  ihe  troops ;  during  the  confusion  arisin-r. 
from  this  tumult^  the  rajah  escaped  through  a  tvicket  to  the 
nver ;  and  letting  himself  down  its  steep  bank  by  turbans  tied 
together,  made  his  vny  to  the  otlier  side,  whilst  the  palace  was 
Cfccupied  by  tbfe  En^»»sh  troops.  The  governor,  not  foreseeing 
the  oppositijTt  rjaa^t  t.Q  his  proceedings,  had  neglected  to  pro« 
vide  himself  "With  sufficient  means  of  defence;  and  if  the  rajah 
had  not  been  a.  tiian  of  j>eaceable  iuclinations  and  timid  con- 
duct, he  mighl  ajj  tlik  time  have  crushed  his  foe.  Hastings 
took  refuge  in  the  strong  fortress  of  Chunar ;  and  Cheyte  Sing 
made  repeated  overtures  for  an  amicable  negociation,  declaring 
his  sorrow  for  the  attar.k  on  the  troops  and  for  the  blood  that 
h^d  been  spilt,  protestmg  his  own  innocence  regarding  the  effects 
that  had  taken  place,  and  professing  his  readiness  to  submii 
with  implicit  obedience  to  v»'haiever  conditions  the  goveTnor- 
gen*iral  might  think  tit  to  impose,.  All  his  applications  how- 
ever were  treated  as  unsatisfactory  and  insincere,  nor  was  any 
reply  made  to  them  ;  and  the  rajah,  collecting  his  forces,  ap- 
pealed by  a  m^inifesto  to  the  princes  of  Hindostan.  Tlie  object 
of  Hastings  was  to  push  him  to  actaai  hostilities  ;  and  though 
he  long  abstained  from  all  except  defensive  operations,  yet  he 
was  attacked,  forced  into  action,  defeated,  and  finally  stripped, 
oi  his  dominions  :  his  wife,  mother,  and  other  members  of  his 
farnity  had  retired  with  tlieir  private  treasures  and  effects  to 
the  strong  fortress  of  Bidgegur,  which  yielded  by  capitulation  ; , 
and  though  it  was  finally  arranged  that  the  fort  should  be  giveii 
ap,  with  its  effects,  on  the  express  condition  that  the  female^ 
shoulrl  tia  safe  from  the  dishonor  of  search ;  yet  as  Mr.  Hastings 
had  expressed  by  letter  a  desire  that  they  should  be  despoiled, 
inasmuch  as  the  plunder  was  due  to  the  troops,  the  capitu- 
iatioii  was  in  this  instance  violated,  and  the  ^jt fortunate  women 
were  sobjected  to  the  most  rude  and  ignominious  treatment. 
This  ?poii  Mr.  Hastings  endeavored  to  recover  from  the  army 
by  retractiDg  his  expressions  ;  but  in  vain:  both  officers  and 
men  lefused  to  surrender  what  they  had,  on  the  faith  of  th. 
governor,  appropriated  to  themselves;  while  the  amount  <■'.' 
the  rajah's  accumulation  deceived  expectation,  and  was  foun  • 
ro  be  no  more  than  what  any  prudent  prince  would  endeavor 
to  provide  for  the  exigences  of  his  government.  A  youth  of 
Tjiricteen,  a  gr^fidson  of  Bui  wart  Sing  by  tire  female  line,  wai 
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made'  rajah  ol  Benares  ;  but  scarcely  any  c>  the  functions  of 
roydSty  were  left  to  him;  and  his  annual  tribute  was  raised  to 
forty  lacs  of  rupees. '^ 

Disappointed  in  this  quarter,  and!  still  harassed  hy  pecu- 
niary difficulties,  the  fertile  genius- of  Hastings  soon  directed 
him  to  other  resources.  Though  the  treasury  of  Oude  had 
been  drained  by  repeated  exactions  and  expenses  for  the  main- 
tenance of  troops,  ujitil  the  miserable  nabob  declared  that  the 
pressure  was  more  than  he  could  bear,  all  his  expostulations 
and  petitions  for  relief  were  turned  against  him  into  so  many 
arguments  for  additionai  sererity :  the  governor  chose  to  con- 
sider that  an  idea  which  the^  rajah  entertained  of  the  insta- 
bility of  the  company's  govemmatit  emboldened  him  to  com- 
plain :  in  consequence,  it  was  determined  to  dissolve  aH 
previous  treaties,  and  to  form  a  new  bond  of  agreenient,  in 
which  permission  was  given  him-to  resume  such  jaghires  within 
his  dominions  as  he  might  choose,  under  certain  conditions. 
On  the  ftiee  of  this  article  nothing  wrong  appeared  ;  but  it  was 
soon  seen  to  point  at  the  possessions  of  the  mother  and  wido^r 
of  the  late  vizir  s  these  princesses,  called  the  begums  of  Oude, 
were  reputed  to  be  very  wealthy:  considerable  jaghires  had 
l)een  held  by  them,  since  the  death  of  Sujah  Dowla,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  state  and  subsistence  of  themselves  and  the  nu- 
merous families  of  preceding  nabobs  placed  undei'  their  super- 
intendence. It  was  secretly  agreed  therefore  between  Mr. 
Hastings  and  the  nabob,  that  his  highness  should  be  relieved 
from  the  burdensome  expense  of  supporting  English  troops 
and  ci^il  officers,  on  conditk>H,  not  only  of  stripping  the 
begums  of  their  treasures,  but  of  transferring  the  proceeds  of 
their  jaghires  to  the  governor.  The  nabob  had  before  con- 
trived to  plunder  his  aged  relatives  on  his  own  account, 
though  he  now  discovered  or  feigned  a  reluctance  to  execute 
his  agreement  with  Mr,  Hastings :  the  rumor  of  seditious 
movements,  on  the  part  of  these  secluded  females,  was  made  a. 
pretesrt  for  the  robbery ;  and  the  nabob  at  length  proceeded 
with  Mrl  Middleton,  the  governor's  agent,  to  Fyzabad,  where 
the  begums,  resided,  and  took  possession  of  the  palace.  Tlie 
jaghires  were  soon  transferred ;   but  in  order  to  obtain  the 

'»'  The  defence  setup  by  Mr.  Hastings  for  this  spoliation  was, 
that  Cheyte  Sing,  encouraged  by  the  opposition  of  Mr.  Francis 
in  council,  h|id  refused  a  req,uisition  made  by  the  goyerpor  for 
two  regaments.wbenhQ  was  sending  succors  to  the  British  arm? 
of  the  Cgirna&ts  in  3  time  of  great  distress. 
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treasure  without  violating  the  sanctity  of  female  apaitmentsj . 
two  aged  eunuchs,  confidential  servants  and  ministers  of  the 
princesses,  were  imprisoned  and  cruelly  tortured  ^  nay,  even 
the  household  oi  the  zenana  were  subjected  to  the  horrors 
of  famine,  until  theiv  mistresses  <;onsented  to  surrender  their 
ast  rupee.  This  shameful  transaction  produced  upwaids  of 
:&500y000  for  the  government :  while  Mr.  Hastings  extorted  a 
present  of  ten  lacs  of  rupees,  or  £100^000  sterling,  from  the 
Dabob,  whichj  with  the  company's  permission,  he  converted  to 
his  cfwn  use. 

His  next  object  of  plunder  was  Fyzoolla  Khan,  the  chief 
who  had  surviml  the  ruin  of  the  Rohillas  in  1 774  ;  and  who, 
having  occupied  a  strong  post  on  the  hills,  concluded  b  treaty 
guarantied  by  the  English  government^,  by  which  he  was  in- 
jested  with  the  jagiiire  of  Rampore  and  some  other  districts  in 
Kohilcund:  iv  return,  he  was  bound  to  keep  up  a  certain 
military  force,  tributary  to  his  British  allies,  which  had  hereto- 
fore been  made  the  means  of  extorting  supplies  from  his  fears. 
Ax  the  present  time,  near  the  end  of  17o2,  a  sum  of  iifteen  lacs 
of  rupees  was  paid  by  him  on  condition  of  being  exempted  from 
bM  future  claims  of  military  service  :  an  attempt  was  made  to 
procure  fifteen  more,  for  which  his  jaghire  was  to  be  turned 
into  an  hereditary  possession  ;  but  he  was  utterly  unable  to 
raise  the  sum,  though  the  improved  cultivation  of  the  country 
and  the  apparent  prosperity  of  the  people,  owing  to  his  good 
government,  led  the  English  to  believe  that  his  riches  were 
imnieiise. 

By  letters  from  the  directors,  dated  February  14th,  1785, 
the  governor's  conduct  with  regard  to  the  begums  was  indi- 
rectly censured,  and  an  inquiry  ordered  into  the  conduct  of 
those  princesses,  with  a  view  of  restoring  to  them  their  estates,- 
if  they  should  appear  innocent  of  the  accusations  which  had 
beeD  brought  agamst  them  by  Mr.  Hastings :  the  governor 
however  opposed  himself  to  this  inquiry  ;  and  having  a  ma- 
jority of  the  cfrancil  on  his  side,  was  able  to  prevent  it  i  his 
pretext  was»  that  whenever  in  India  the  views  of  government 
are  known,  ail  evidence  tendered  will  be  sure  to  coincide  with 
those  views  j  not  reflecting,  that  if  this  were  true,  all  the  evi- 
dence vv'hich  he  himself  produced  against  the  begums,  Cheyte 
Sing;  and  others,  whom  he  pretended  to  punish  under  the  color 
of  guilt,  oughitto  have  counted  for  nothing.  Notwithstanding 
the  severities  practised  against  tlie  family  of  the  nabob  of 
Oude,  and  the  usurpation  of  his  authority  by  Mr.  Middleton, 
who  even  issued  warrants  for  the  resumption  of  the  jaghires  on 
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his  own  authority,  this  agent  of  the  governor  was  dismissed 
because  he  had  not  adopted  sufficient  rigor  in  pressing  the  de- 
mands of  the  English  government ;  and  Mr.  Bnstow  was 
appointed  resident,  under  the  implied  as  well  as  declared  ex- 
pectation, that  be  would  supply  what  had  been  remiss  in  the 
conduct  of  his  predecessor." 

.No  long  time  however  elapsed  before  the  removal  of  Mr, 
Bristow  also  took  place;  and  in  February,  1784.  Mr.  Hastings 
undertook  a  second  journey  to  Lucknov/,  the  capital  of  Oude, 
under  pretence  of  settling  the  affairs  of  the  coimtiy.  and 
making  such  arrangements  as  would  enable  the  nabob  to  fulfil 
his  engagements :  his  journey  was  opposed  by  the  other 
members  of  council ;  hxit  opposition  was  of  no  avail.  In 
proceeding  to  Lucknow,  he  passed  through  the  pro^'ince  of 
Benares,  which  in  the  time  of  Bulwart  Sing,  and  Cheyte  his 
son,  had  exhibited  marks  of  the  highest  prosperity  ■  and  there 
he  witnessed  the  effects  of  his  late  measures  :  the  first  deputy, 
substituted  foi'  the  exiled  rajah,  had  been  dismissed  for  not 
completing  the  sum  exacted  by  the  governor ;  the  second  there- 
fore acted  on  the  principle,  that  payment  niust  be  made  ;  the 
consequence  of  which  was,  that  the  whole  population  was 
plunged  into  misery,  and  desolation  pervaded  the  whole  coun- 
try. ^  From  the  confines  of  Buxar,'  says  Mr.  Hastings,  Ho 
Benares,  I  was  followed  and  fatigued  by  the  clamors  of  th»; 
discontented  inhabitants  ;  I  have  seen  nothing  but  traces  of 
complete  devastation  in  every  village :  the  .administration  of 
the  province  is  misconducted,  and  the  people  oppressed';  trade 
discouraged,  and  the  revenue  m  danger  of  a  rapid  decline  from 
the  violent  appropriation  of  its  means.'  The  arr^jngeraents  for 
the  government  of  BetiarCs  were  tntirely  his  own,  and  for  the 
effects  of  them  he  alone  was  answerable  ;  but  in  order  to  re- 
move the  blame  from  himself,  he  transferred  it  all  lo  the  unlucky 
deputy,  whom  he  removed  from  his  office. 

The  governor-^neral  amved  at  Lucknow  in  the  end  of 
March,  1784,  and  had  some  success  in  obtaining  money  from 
the  minister  into  whose  hands  the  government  was  transferred^ 
he  now  partially  re'^toied  the  begums  to  their  estates,  in  com- 
pliance Avith  the  wishes  of  the  directors  ;  but  reported  that  those 
personages  had  made  a  voluntary  concession  of  a  large  portion 
of  their  respective  shares.  After  a  residence  in  Lucknow  of 
five  nGLonths,  he  arrived  at  the  presidency  on  the  foutth  of 

13  Mill,  vol.  IT.  p,  428o 
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November;  and  on  the  eighth  of  February,  1785;,  resigr.ad  bis 
office^  and  embarked  for  England. 

.  Mdddoo  Row,''*  tlie  warlike  chief,  or  peisliwah,  of  the  Mah- 
>.atta3,  baving  died  m  1772,  was,  after  a  short  intetvaJ,  suc- 
ceeded by  Sagonaut  Row,  better  known  under  the  name  oF 
Sagobah  ;  whose  authority  however  v/as  not;  f ally  >aeknow 
legedj  and  who  was  soon  afterwards  deposed :  the  presidency 
iiow^ever  at  Bombay  took  this  opportunity  of  coaGiuding  an 
alliance  with  hirn,  by  which  he  consented  to  yield  up  to  them 
Bassein,  with  ihe  island  of  Salsette,'^'*  on  condition  of  being 
Supported  by  an  English  army  :  in  pursuance  of  this  agree- 
ment, the  allies  fought;  and  having  gained  a  victory  over  the 
Mahrattas  of  Poonah,  expelled  them  from  Guzerat.  This  ad- 
vantageous treaty  was  strangely  deprecated  and  counterai;ted 
by  the  supreme  counciFof  Calcutta,  which  regarded  with  feel- 
ings of  jealousy  any  attempt  to  originate  important  measures 
independently  of  its  authority:  colonel  Upton  therefore  was 
despatched,  in  July  1775,  to  treat  with  the  Mahratfe,  ministers 
Sit  Poonah;  and  he  concluded  a  treaty,'^  with  much  diffieuity,  on 
tne  first  of  March  followirig,  by  which  the  cause  of  Ragobah  was 
abandoned,  and  the  territoriai  cessions  made  to  the  English 
renounced.  Intelligence  hovever  of  its  conclusion  had  scarcely 
reached  Calcutta,  when  letters  arrived  from  the  difectors,  high' j 
approving  the  first  treaty  made  by  the  Bombay  presidency 
■with  Ragobah,  and  commanding  the  supreme  council  to  co- 
operate towards  its  fulfilment :  encouraged  by  this  approba- 
tion, the  Bombay  council  stood  on  the  watch  for  a  lavoi-able 
opportunity  of  infringing  the  second  treaty  ;  and  the  Poonah 
rulers  showed  no  disposition  te»  carry  its  stipulations  into  ef- 
fecto  After  considerable  alarm  had  been  excited  by  the  arrival 
of  a  French  ship  in  one  of  the  Mahratta  poitSy  and  the  re- 
ception  of  an  adveiiturer  who  assumed  the  title  of  French 
envoy,  a  fresh  treaty  was  concluded  with  Kagobah>  a  15an  ad- 
vanced to  him,  -and  an  English  amiy  of  4500"  men  sent 
towards  Poonah  ;  but  the  expedition  ended  in  defeat  and  dis- 
grace :  the  English  commander  declared  it  impossible  to  with- 
draw his  troops  to  Bombay  in  face  of  the  enemy ;  and  ^  con- 
vention was  settled,  in  which  every  thing  was  conceded  that 

^*  This  Word  signifies  in  our  language  '  leader.' 
'^  The  Eaglish  had  occupied  "these  places  to  prevent  then 
falling  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Portugs •«>:{>. 
*^  Called  the  treaty  of  Poorunder. 
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the  Mahrattas  demanded  ;  Ragobah  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Mahratta  chief  Sindia,  and  two  Englishmen  were  left  as 
hostages  for  the  fuiftlment  of  thes^  h-umiJiating  terms.  A  de- 
tachment from  Bengal,  under  colonel  Goddard,  had  advanced 
as  far  as  Boorampoor,  to  co-operate  with  the  Bombay  army, 
whei-*  intelligence  of  these  disasters  reached  its  commander : 
he  accordingly  marched  on  Surat,  and  arrived  there  in  safety 
about  the  end  of  January,  1779.  Beilig  invested  with  full 
powers  by  the  supreme  council,  he  attempted  to  open  a  nego- 
ciation  with  the  Poonah  government  on  the  basis  of  the  treaty 
of  Poorunder  ;  and  the  discordance  which  prevailed  amon^  the 
Mahratta  chiefs  made  them  listen  to  his  overtures.  In  ^c 
mean  time,  Ragobah  again  made  his  escape,  and  took  refuge  at 
SuTat:  the  negociations  were  now  broken  off';  colonel  Goddard 
proceeded  to  Bombay  to-concert  a  plan  of  operations;  whilst 
it  was  arranged  at  Seringapatam,  between  ilyder  Ali  and  the 
Pbonah  envoy,  that  the  former,  on  condition  of  receiving  a 
confirmation  of  all  the  grants  made  to  him  by  Ragobah,  should 
bring  out  his  whole  force,  iu  conjunction  with  the  confederates, 
who  were  at  this  time  allied  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the 
British  from  India. 

On  the  side  of  the  Carnatic,  the  usual  course  of  intrigues, 
contentious,  and  oppression  had  been  goisig  on.  As  if  the 
combined  system  of  government,  carried  on  by  the  Madras 
presidency,  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  and  the  supreme  council  of 
Calcutta,  subject  to  tlio  control  of  the  directors  at  home,  was 
not  suflicientiy  complicated,  a  minister  plenipotentiary,  in  the 
person  of  Sir  John  J  /mdsay,  had  been  sent  out  by  the  British 
government  in  1770  to  act  wnth  independent  powers  ;  and  by 
his  ill-advised  measures,  the  despicable  and  faithless  nabob, 
Mohammed  Ali,  was  elevated  from  a  dependent  and  pensioner 
on  the  company,  to  the  rank  of  an  ally  and  fello\T-sovereign 
with  the  king  of  Great  Britain. 

Mohammed  Ali,  being  bent  on  a  Mahratta  alliance  for  the 
purpose  of  overwhelming  his  hated  enemy  Hyder  Ali,  wa« 
supported  by  Sir  John  Lindsay  against  the  views  of  the  pre- 
sidency :  and  although  this  envoy  was  recalled,  and  Sir  Robert 
Harland  sent  out  with  similar  powers,  the  only  difference  be- 
tween them  was,  that  the  latter  was  still  more  intemperate  than 
the  former  ;  nor  was  it  long  before  a  most  disgraceful  measure 
was  concerted  between  them.  The  nabob  had  long  coveted 
possession  of  Tanjc>r,  the  rajah  of  which  had  been  a  firm  and 
useful  ally  of  the  English  in  the  last  French  war,  and  had 
since  remained  on  terms  of  strict  friendship  witli  tlie  Madras 

KNG.  XV,  V 
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government :  his  enemy,  however,  the  nabob,  who  by  his  arts 
and  gold  had  acquired  an  alijiost  boundless  influence  in  the 
council,  at  length  overcame  all  their  reluctance  to  his  ambitious 
views  ;  ^  and  in  1773,  without  any  colorable  er  assigned  pre- 
text for  agjj'ession,  except  that  the  rajah's  power  was  dan- 
gerous in  the  heart  of  the  province,  this  unfortunate  prince  was 
attacked,  his  capital  stormed,  and  himself  with  his  family 
carried  off  as  prisoners.  Intelligence  of  these  transactions, 
which  were  condemned  for  their  cruelty  and  injustice  where- 
ever  they  were  heard,  naturally  excited  indignation  in  the  com- 
pany, who  also  began  to  entertain  fears  on  account  of  that 
^nsible  ascendency  which  the  treacherous  nabob  had  obtained 
over  tlieii  own  servants :  it  became  necessary  therefore  to 
send  out  some  person  of  high  character  and  experience  as 
governor  of '  Madras,  to  rectify  the  many  abuses  comCDitted 
there  :  arrd  lord  Pigot  v/as  selected  for  tjiis  important  mission. 
He  arrived  at  the  presidency  in  th?  latter  part  of  1775,  and 
in  the  ensuing  year  proceeded  to  exert  the  authority  committed 
to  lam  for  the  restoration  of  the  deposed  rajah  :  his  representa- 
tions however  h-ad  no  effect  with  the  nabob,  encouraged,  as  he 
was,  in  disobedience  by  the  council,  manj  of  whom  had  lent 
to  him  large  sums  of  money  on  most  usurious  terms,  for  which 
the  i'evenuos  of  Tanjore  were  pledged :  his  lordship  was 
therefore  obliged  to  visit  that  province  in  person ;  and  though 
hv  succeeded  in  restoring  the  rajah  to  his  ancient  and  hereditary 
throne,  he  attracted  to  himself  the  mortal  enmity  of  the  nabob, 
and  a  corrupt  combination  of  a  majority  in  the  council, 
strengthened  by  the  dangerous  power  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
tlie  connnander  of  the  forces.  This  hostility  soon  showed 
itself,  when,  in  consequence  of  disputes  and  cabals  with  the 
nabob,  it  became  necessary  to  send  a  proper  officer  to  Tanjore. 
The  governor's  adversaries  at  first  agreed  with  him  in  the  pro- 
priety of  the  raeasvire  and  designation  of  the  person;  but  they 
soon  altered  their  opinions  respecting  the  latter ;  and  insisted, 
that  being  a  majority  of  the  council,  they  had  a  right  to  act 
independently  of  the  governor's  sanction  or  dissent;  lord  Pigot, 
under  these  circumstances,  took  a  resolution,  which  notliing 
but  tlie  tjxtreme  exigency  of  the  case  could  justify.  By  the 
standing  orders  of  the  company,  no  member  of  the  council, 
against  whom  a  charge  was  pj'eferred,,  "was  allowed  to  deliberate 

I'  Mr.  Burke  observed,  in  his  speech  on  the  Carnatic  debts, 
tJ»a,t  the  gold  of  this  Jndian  chief  returned  eight  members  even  to 
Uxe  Ijriuslj  parliament. 
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or  vote  on  any  question  relating  to  that  charge :  at  a  meet- 
ing therefore  of  the  council,  when  the  majority  were  preparing 
to  send  instructions  to  colonel  Stuart,  which  the  governor  re- 
fused to  sanction",  he  preferred  a  charge  against  the  first  two 
members  who  signed  them,  and  these  were  of  necessity  ex- 
cluded from  the  council-chamber:  the  president  then  had  a 
majority  by  his  own  casting  vote ;  and  as  a  resolution  was 
carried  to  suspend  the  accused  from  their  functions,  he  thus 
acquired  a  permanent  majority.  At  the  next  council,  the  ex- 
cluded members  and  their  party  refused  to  attend  ;  but  sent  a 
protest,  denouncing  the  act  of  the  previous  meeting ;  declaring 
themselves  the  governing  body ;  and  sending  the  document  to 
all  the  principal  officers,  civil  and  military,  within  the  pre- 
sidency. In  consequence  of  this  outrage,  lord  Pigot  imme- 
diately summoned  the  council,  when  they  passed  a  vote  sus- 
pending all  the  members  who  had  signed  the  protest ;  while 
Sir  Robert  Fletcher,  the  commander  in  chief,  was  put  under 
arrest,  to  be  tried  by  a  court  martial. 

Their  opponents  however  were  not  behind  them  in  violence  ; 
for  they  speedily  assembled,  declared  themselves  a  council 
vested  with  ail  the  powers  of  government,  and  resolved  to 
arrest  the  person  of  lord  Pigot,  and  to  confer  the  command  of 
tlie  army  on  colonel  Stuart,  v?ho  was  appointed  to  put  their 
design  into  execution. 

This  gentleman,  being  aware  that  violence  offered  to  the  go- 
vernor's person  by  the  troops  within  the  precincts  of  the 
fortress  would  subject  them  to  condign  punishment  by  the 
mutiny  laws,  contrived  a  plan  to  evade  it :  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  August,  after  dining  Avith  lord  ^Pigot,  he  com- 
plained of  the  excessive  heat  of  the  fortress ;  aad  observing  his 
host  also  to  be  affected  by  it,  be  advised  him  to  spend  the 
night  at  a  villa  outside  the  walls,  offering,  as  bis  professed 
friend,  to  accompany  him  in  the  ex'cursion.  The  governor 
being  persuaded,  they  set  out  together ;  but  had  scarcely 
passed  the  precincts  of  the  fort-  when  they  were  met  by  an 
officer  and  party  of  sepoys,  by  whom  his  lordship  was  rudely 
dragged  out  of  his  carrriage,  carried  prisoner  to  the  Mount,  and 
kept  in  strict  confinement :  public  orders,  denouncing  imme- 
diate death  on  all  'vho  should  attempt  his  rescue,  were  issued 
by  the  conspirators,  who,  after  a  course  of  legal  forms,  assumed 
the  whole  authority  of  government. 

Representations  of  these  ti"ansactions  were  transmitted  by 
the  diiferent  parties  to  Europe;   and  the  nabob  also,  who  had 
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taken  so  active  a  share  in  the  disturbances,  sent  an  agent 
both  to  the  company  and  to  ministers.  A  court  of  proprietors 
recommended  the  reinstatement  of  lord  Pigot,  and  the  punish- 
ment of  those  who  had  dispossessed  him  of  his  power;  but  the 
court  of  directors,  being  of  opinion  that  some  parts  of  his 
lordship's  conduct  had  been  reprehensible,  and  ministers  also 
having  listened  with  favorable  ears  to  the  arguments  of  his 
opponents,  the  question  was.  on  the  ninth  of  May,  1777, 
again  brought  under  discussion;  when  it  was  resolved  that  the 
governor  should  be  restored,  but  that  he  and  the  council  of 
Madras  should  be  ordered  home,  in  order  that  their  conduct 
might  undergo  a  legal  scrutiny.  From  this  resolution  governor 
Johnstone  appealed  to  the  house  of  commons;  moving  that  it 
should  be  rescinded ^  since  lord  Pigot  had  only  exerted  a  jus- 
tillable  authority  for  the  promotion  of  the  company's  interests. 
The  adherents  of  ministers  censured  the  conduct  jof  lus  lord- 
ship, and  contended  that  it  was  just  and  equitable  to  bring 
both  parties  to  England,  where  only  an  impartial  inquiry  into 
their  conduct  could  be  obtained :  by  the  restoration  of  lord 
Pigot,  it  wii?  said,  the  dignity  of  government  would  be  sup- 
ported ;  but  as  he  had  violated  his  trust,  and  the  constitution 
cnlie  company,  Ws  removal  was  just  a?id  necessary.  The  op- 
position members  justified  the  governor's  conduct :  Mr.  Fox 
strongly  condemned  that  violent  spirit  which  had  enoo\u*aged 
such  outrages  against  so  eminent  a  man,  that  ambition  which 
had  usurped  ti\e  powers  of  government,  and  that  corrupt 
meanness  which  had  acted  in  subserviency  to  an  artful  and 
unprincipled  potentate.  Mr.  Burke  also  entered  largely  into 
the  character  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  arid  the  corrupt  infiuenoe 
acquired  by  that  perfidious  prince,  not  only  in  the  council  of 
Madras,  but  also  i;i  this  country  :  the  British  government, 
by  espousing  his  cause,  as  well  as  thatjof  his  factious  partisans, 
and  by  countenancing  schemes' destructive  to  the  company's  in- 
terests, had  rendered,  parlismiefitary  interference  necessary  for 
ihe  preservatioii  cf  our  territorial  possessions  in  the  east. 
Governor  Johnstone's  appeal  was  rejected,  tiiough  by  a  smaller 
rnajori  y  tb.in  that  which  usually  voted  with  ministers. 

Before  the  orders,  however,  could  reach  Imlia,  lord  Pigot 
was  no  more :  hh  constitution,,  enfeebled  by  age,  had  sunk 
under  the  combined  effects  of  anxiety,  cUmate,  and  confine- 
nwni :  his  oppressors,  being  taken  up  un^r  a  sheriff's  war 
raiit,  were  tried  for  murder,  but  honorably  acquitted.  Several 
01  them  afterwards  coming  over  to  England,  the  matter  w£Uf 
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dgaih  brought  before  the  house  of  commons  by  admiral  Pigot, 
who  strenuously  defended  his  brother's  conduct.^^  He  moved 
for  an  address,  praying  that  his  majesty  would  be  graciously 
pleased  to  order  a  prosecution,  by  his  attorney-general,  of 
George  Stratton,  Henry  Brooke,  Charles  Floyer,  and  George 
Mackay,  Esqr^.  Mr.  Stratton,  who  happened  to  be  present 
in  his  place,  attiempted  to  vindicate  himself  and  his  colleagues, 
but  faded  to  convince  the  house  of  their  innocence ;  for  the 
motion  was  carried  without  a  division.  The  trial  took  place 
before  lord  Mansfield  on  the  twentieth  of  December,  1779, 
when  the  jury  found  the  defendants  guilty,  and  they  were 
adjudged  by  the  court  to  pay  a  fine  of  £1000  each.  We  must 
now  revert  to  the  transactions  that  were  taking  place  m  another 
hemisphere. 

"  He  stated  that  lord  Pigot  had  been  offered  a  bribe  of  near 
^600,000  to  withhold  only  for  a  short  time  the  reinstatement  of 
the  rajah  of  Tanjore.  The  crops  of  the  current  year  seem  to  have 
been  mortgaged  to  the  usurious  creditors  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot , 
yet  lord  Pigot  died  so  poor,  that  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Monckion, 
was  obliged  to  sell  all  his  houses  and  effects  in  India  to  discharg*^ 
his  debts  contracted  daring  bis  govermuent. 
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CHAP.  XIX. 


GEORGE  III.   (continued.)— 1777. 

American  campaign — Expedition  of  the  British  up  the  Hudson — 
Of  the  Americans  to  Long  Island — Operations  of  general  Howe 
against  Washington  in  the  Jerseys — Seizure  of  general  Prescot 
on  Rhode  Island — Expedition  of  the  British  army  against  Phi- 
ladelphia—Batde  of  the  Brandywine — March  of  the  British 
towards  Philadelphia — Surprise  of  general  Wayne — Lord  Corn- 
wallis  takes  possession  of  Philadelphia — Two  American  fri- 
gates burnt  in  the  Delaware  —  Action  at  German  Town  — 
Opening  of  the  Delaware — Washington  takes  up  a  position  at 
White  Marsh — Removes  to  Valley  Forge  for  winter  quarters — 
Suffering  of  the  army — Representations  of  Washington  to  con- 
gress— Plan  of  general  Burgoyne's  expedition  from  Canada — 
His  advance,  and  proclamation.  Ticonderoga  fort  falls  into  the 
Lands  of  the  English — Difficulties  in  the  way  of  general  Bur- 
gayne  —  Failure  of  the  British  against  Fort  Stanwix  and  at 
Beningten — Americans  retire  to  Saratoga— Reinforced  by  Arnold 
— General  Gates  takes  the  command — The  British  advance — 
At  tacked  by  general  Arnold — Repulse  the  enemy ,  but  loSe  600  men 
— Ill  effects  of  this  action— Burgoyne  fortifies  hrs  position — Sir  H. 
Clinton's  expedition  up  the  Hudson — Putnam  retires— Capture  of 
forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery — American  vessels,  and  Kingston 
burnt— Sir  H.  Clinton  returns  to  New  York — Arnold  attacks 
his  antagonists,  but  suffers  loss — Burgoyne  is  surrounded  on 
all  sides— Capitulates  to  general  Gates — Terms  of  convention, 
&c. — Conduct  of  the  American  congress  regarding  the  troops — 
American  privateers — Meeting  of  parliament — King's  speech — 
Address,  and  debates  on  it  in  both  houses  —  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond's motion  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
nation,  and  for  the  production  of  papers  — Mr.  Fox  makes  a 
similar  one  in  the  lower  house — Army  and  navy  estimates — 
Intelligence  of  Bui  goyne's  defeat — Lord  Chatham's  motions  for 
addresses  to  his  majesty — Debates  thereon — Royal  assent  given 
to  several  bills — Motion  for  an  adjournment  carried — State  of 
public  feeling — Regiments  raised  by  different  towns, &c.~«Sub- 
^ription  for  American  prisoner— Princess  Sophia  born — Duty 
on  auctions  and  inhabited  honses. 

The  campaign  in  America  began  early  in  the  spring  with 
some  spirited  enterprises  on  both  sides  :  a  detacliment  of 
British  forces  under  colonel  Bird  destroyed  the  eaemy^s 
stcw«s  at  Peek&kill,  about  fifty  miles  up  the  North  river ;  and 
governor  Tryon,  a^  the  head  of  2000  men,  draughted  from 
diiferent  regiments,  l^urned  some  large  magazines  at  Danbiury 
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in  Connecticut,  and  reduced  the  town  itself  to  ashes.  During 
the  time  spent  in  this  service,  the  American  generals  Wooster, 
Silliman,  and  Arnold  collected  the  militia  of  the  country,  and 
greatly  harassed  the  royal  troops  in  their  retreat :  in  one  t^f 
these  skirmishes,  Wooster  was  raoitally  wounded ;  and  though 
the  active  and  indefatigable  Arnold,  by  crossing  the  couiitry, 
took  up  a  very  advantageous  post  in  their  line  of  march,  at 
Ridgefield,  yet  his  intrenchments  were  forced  by  the  courage 
and  discipline  of  the  British  forces;  the  Americans  were  scat- 
tered on  all  sides;  and  their  commander  himself,  after  some 
extraordinary  acts  of  personal  valor,  had  a  very  narrow  escape  : 
being  however  only  broken,  and  meeting  with  reinforcements 
of  men  and  artillery,  they  continued  to  assail  the  retreating 
troops,  whenever  they  had  an  advantage  of  ground ;  and  thus 
harassed  the  royal  forces  in  flank  and  rear,  until  they  gained  the 
hill  of  Compo,  near  the  Hudson,  where  the  naval  part  of  the 
expedition  was  left.  As  the  Americans  appeared  to  be  pre- 
paring for  a  desperate  assault ;  Sir  William  Erskine,  placing 
himself  at  the  head  of  400  picked  men,  charged  their  advancing 
columns  with  the  bayonet,  and  put  them  to  so  general  a  rout, 
that  the  British  were  permitted  to  re-embark  without  any  farther 
molestation.  The  success  of  the  enterprise  however  scarcely 
compensated  for  the  loss  of  200  men  and  ten  officers  killed  and 
wounded  :  the  great  exertions  of  e:eneral  Arnold  on  this  occa- 
sion procured  him  promotion  from  the  congress,  and  the  public 
donation  of  a  caparisoned  charger. 

In  return  for  these  expeditions,  the  effects  of  which  were 
severely  felt  by  the  Americans,  the  Connecticut  men  sent  a 
small  force  under  colonel  Meigs  against  Sag's  harbor  in  Long 
Island,  where  commissaries  had  been  employed  in  collecting 
forage,  grain,  and  other  necessaries  for  the  British  army.  On 
the  twenty-third  of  May,  about  150  men,  crossing  the  Sound  in 
whale  boats,  landed  on  the  northern  branch  of  the  island  : 
thence  dragging  their  vessels  over  a  tongue  of  land,  they  em- 
barked again,  and  landed  on  the  southern  branch,  within  four 
miles  of  the  point  of  attack-  Having  arrived  there  before  day- 
break, they  rushed  on  with  great  impetuosity;  and  notwith- 
standing the  resistance  of  the  guard,  and  the  severe  tire  of  a 
schooner  which  lay  within  150  yards  of  the  shore,  they 
effectually  accomplished  the  object  of  their  enterprise  ;  having 
burned  a  dozen  vessels  which  lay  at  the  wharf,  and  destrove*! 
all  the  stores  deposited  on  shore ;  they  also  carried  ofl"  near  ^  <)0 
prisoners,  including  the  officer  on  duty,  with  his  jnen.     This 
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exploit  of  colonel  Meigs  was  acknowleged  by  the  gift  of  an 
elegant  sword  from  the  congress. 

After  the  British  had  obtained  possession  of  New  York, 
their  next  sfrand  object  was  Philadelphia;  but  in  this  they  had 
been  hitherto  baffled  by  the  skill  and  intrepidit)-^  of  the  American 
commander  in  chief:  from  the  situation  of  the  troops  under 
lord  Cornwall's  at  Brunswick  and  Ambov,  so  near  to  those 
UT  Ser  Wfci^lungton  at  Morristown,  the  duty  had  been  severe 
ar  d  inrtemitting;  and  frequent  attempts  made  on  both  sides  to 
surprise  each  other's  outposts.  Though  the  Americans  were 
generally  worsted  in  these  encounters,  yet  they  became  gra- 
dually inured  to  military  service;  until  Washington,  having 
received  large  supplies  of  men  from  the  different  provinces, 
qu-'ted  hj-s  camp;  and  advancing  towards  Brunswick,  took 
possession  of  an  almost  impregnable  Hue  of  country  along 
Middle  Brook,  where  he  commanded  a  full  view  of  his  adver- 
sary's motions.  The  army  at  New  York  was  not  able  to  take 
the  field  till  June,  for  want  of  tent  and  field  equipage;  which 
at  length  arriving,  with  some  British  and  German  recruits,  Sir 
William  Howe  passed  over  in  full  force  to  the  Jerseys,  and  by 
a  well-concerted  stratagem  nearly  succeeded  in  finishing  the 
campaign  by  a  single  blow.  Feigning  a  retreat,  and  leading 
off  all  his  troops  to  Araboy,  as  if  about  to  pass  a  bridge  which 
he  had  thrown  over  the  narrow  channel  to  Staten  Island,  he 
drew  after  him  seve«*al  large  bodies  of  tlie  provincials  under 
generals  Maxwell,  Conway,  and  lord  Stirlmg  ;  even  Washing- 
ton himself,  with  all  his  caution,  left  his  inaccessible  heights, 
and  advanced  to  a  place  called  Quibble-town,  to  be  nearer  at 
hand  for  tlie  support  or  protection  of  his  advanced  parties.  The 
British  general  then  expeditiously  marched  the  army  back  by 
diiterent  r-'utes,  ii-  the  hope  of  ciutiag  off  his  immediate  pursuers, 
and  of  coioias  up  with  Warshnigton's  main  body;  whilst  lord 
Cornwa'l.s,  with  his  column,  was  ordered  to  take  a  circuit,  and 
se<;ure  somr  mcumtainous  passes,  the  occupation  of  which 
would  have  reduced  Washmgton  to  abandon  that  strong  posi- 
iion  which  had  h'therto  afforded  him  security.  In  the  prose- 
cution of  this  part  of  the  plan,  his  lordship  fell  in  witli  a 
detachment  of  about  3000  provincials  under  lord  Stirling  and 
general  Maxwell,  strongly  posted,  and  well  provided  with  artil- 
lery :  but  the  Americans,  unable  long  to  sustain  the  impetuous 
attack  of  the  British  troops,  l^ed,  and  were  pursued  as  far  as 
Westfield,  leaving  behind  them  three  pieces  of  brass  cannon, 
Ciiid  about  20''  men   in  killed   anxi  wounded.     Washington 
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however  saw  his  error,  and  quickly  remedied  it,  by  regaining 
his  station  on  the  hills,  and  securing  those  passes,  which  were 
the  main  object  of  lord  Cornwailis's  expedition.  The  British 
general,  despairing  of  any  future  scheme  for  bringing  his 
antagonist  to  action,  drew  off  his  forces  to  Staten  Island,  with 
tlie  intention  of  conveying  them  by  sea  into  the  heart  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

During  the  cessation  of  hostilities  occasioned  by  these  move- 
ments, an  American  colonel,  of  the  name  of  Barton,  conducted 
a  spirited  enterprise,  in  which  he  carried  off  general  Prescot. 
commanding  officer  on  Rhode  Island,  who  had  imprudentijP 
fixed  his  head  quarters  near  the  western  shore,  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  his  troops.  Having  landed  about  midnight,  and 
surprised  the  sentinel,  they  seized  the  general  in  bed,  and 
without  suffering  him  to  put  on  his  clothes,  hurried  him  on 
board  a  boat,  in  which  they  passed  under  the  stern  of  the 
British  guard-ship  without  being  perceived,  and  conveyed  him 
safely  to  Providence.  This  capture,  which  was  a  fair  re- 
taliation for  the  surprise  of  general  Lee,  restored  that  general  in 
a  short  time  to  the  American  cause  by  exchange. 

On  the  twenty-third  of  July  the  British  fleet  set  sail  from 
Sandy  Hook  ;  and  after  a  tedious  voyage,  landed  the  troops  at 
the  head  of  Chesapeake-bay ;  for  the  navigation  of  the  Delaware 
had  been  impeded  by  obstructions  of  the  most  astonishing 
magnitude,  under  the  advice  of  Dr.  Franklin.  Washington, 
having  received  intelligence  of  these  movements,  took  pos- 
session of  some  heights  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  Brandy- 
wine,  which  falls  into  the  Delaware  below  Philadelphia,  with 
an  intention  of  disputing  the  passage.  By  daybreak  on  the 
eleventh  of  September,  the  British  army  advanced  in  two 
columns  firom  the  head  of  Elk,  driving  in  the  advanced  guards 
of  the  enemy  towards  Chad's-ford,  where  a  passage  was  to  be 
attempted  :  to  this  place  general  Knyphausen  advanced  with 
the  second  division  of  the  army,  as  a  feint ;  while  lord  Com- 
wallis,  at  the  head  of  the  other,  took  a  circuitous  route,  crossed 
the  forks  of  the  Brandywine,  and  fell  on  the  enemy's  right.^^ 

'*  *Tt  seems  that  Washington,  suspecting  this  manoeuvre,  had 
formed  a  plan  of  crossing  the  river  himself  at  Chad's-ford,  before 
bis  lordship  could  come  up,  for  the  purpose  of  atl&cking  the 
British  troops,  having  left  their  artillery  and  baggage  h^'hind  :  that 
the  first  New  Jersey  regiment,  to  which  captain  Ogden  belonged, 
tras  posted  in  advance,  and  prepared  to  muketh^  attack  ;  when 
an  answer  was  sent  by  Washington  to  a  message  from  its  com- 
mander,  that  he  was  distracted  by  contrary  intelligence  ;  and  he 
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As  soon  as  the  success  of  his  lordship's  attempt  was  made 
known  by  the  cannonade  in  that  quarter,  general  Knyphausen 
gallantly  crossed  the  ford,  and  carried  the  batteries  :  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  British  united  forces  attacked  the 
Americans  under  general  Sullivan,  who,  to  the  number  of 
10,000,  were  gtrongly  posted  on  the  heights  above  Birmingham 
church  :  from  thence  they  were  obliged  to  retire  to  their  forests 
for  refuge,  where  they  obtained  reinforcements,  and  took  up 
another  position  ;  but  w^ere  again  driven  from  it  by  British 
\'^alor,  and  compelled  to  fly  with  precipitation,  leaving  300 
killed  in  the  action,  600  wounded,  and  400  prisoners  :  they  lost 
also  several  pieces  of  artillery ;  but  Washington  kept  together 
his  corps,  and  retired  with  his  cannon  and  baggage  to  Chester, 
where  he  remained  for  the  night,  unmolested  by  pursuit:* 
next  day  be  continued  his  retreat  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  col- 
lected as  many  of  his  routed  troops  as  he  was  able,  and 
repaired  from  the  magazines  of  that  city  the  losses  which  he 
had  sustained  in  stores.  As  he  had  to  march  twenty-three 
miles  to  Philadelphia,  which  was  distant  only  eighteen  from 
the  British  camp^  Sir  William  Howe  was  much  blamed  for 
remissness  in  pursuing  and  intercepting  him  ;  but  in  excuse  it 
was  remarked  that  the  horses  v/ere  in  a  miserable  condition ; 
and  the  men,  after  so  long  a  confinement  in  transports,  were  not 
capable  of  such  great  exertions  as  a  rapid  pursuit  of  the  enemy 
would  have  required. 

The  works  for  the  defence  of  Philadelphia  were  carried  on 
witVi  unremitting  diligence ;  while  Sir  William  Howe  advanced 
with  caution,  and  endeavored  by  his  manoeuvres  to  distract  the 
attention  of  the  enemy,  who  hovered  about  him,  and  threatened 

did  not  send  the  expected  order  to  advance.  It  seems  that 
colonel  Hamilton,  one  of  Washington's  aides-de-camp,  had  recon« 
noitred  the  enemy,  and  informed  the  general  that  they  were  in 
iiili  march  up  the  river,  on  the  other  side  of  it,  towards  his  right : 
at  the  same  tim.e  an  express  arrived  from  general  Sullivan,  who 
had  been  placed  on  the  right  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the 
enemy's  movement,  saying  that  there  were  no  troops  on  that 
road.  On  what  small  circumstances  often  bang  the  results  of  ft 
battle  !  The  videttes  sent  out  by  general  Sullivan  had  spent 
their  time  in  drinking  at  a  tavern  ;  and  on  their  return,  reported 
that  the  enemy  was  not  on  that  route :  accordingly,  the  geneiral 
wrote  on  ji  drum-head  his  despatch,  containing  this  contraaictory 
intelligence  ;  and  Washington's  right  was  turned.'— -Life  of  Og- 
den,  in  American  National  Portrait  Gallery. 

^  The  marquis  de  la  Fayette,  who  was  only  nineteen  years  old, 
and  a  volunteer  in  the  American  service,  was  wounded  in  this 
action<i 
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an  attack.  On  the  twenty-sixth,  Washington  determined  to 
risk  an  engagement  to  save  the  place,  and  both  armies  drew  up 
in  battle  army  on  the  Lancaster  road ;  but  a  violent  storm, 
with  a  delLio;e  of  rain,  parted  the  combatants;  and  the  Ame- 
ricans, finding  their  ammunition  spoiled,  withdrew  to  a  place 
of  security :  after  one  more  vain  demonstration  of  attack,  they 
finally  retired,  and  left  the  roads  to  Philadelphia  open  to  the 
invaders. 

While  Sir  William  Howe  was  preparing  to  advance  on  that 
city,  he  received  information,  that  general  Wayne,  with  1500 
men,  had  moved  into  the  rear  of  the  Bi-itish  army,  and  bad 
taken  a  position  in  the  woods,  for  the  purpose  of  harassing 
their  march  t  accordingly,  major-general  Grey  was  sent  vath 
two  regiments  and  a  body  of  light  infantiy,  to  attack  them  ; 
which  service  he  performed  with  singwlar  energy  and  skill. 
Having  determined  that  his  men  should  trust  intirely  to  the 
silent  effect  of  the  bayonet,  and  taken  the  flints  out  of  their 
muskets  for  greater  security,'  he  effectually  surprised  the  out- 
post? :  and  then,  guided  by  the  light  of  the  enemy's  fire>  rushed 
on  them  with  such  impetuosity,  that  300  were  killed  o? 
wounded  on  the  spot;'^  and  the  remainder,  though  they 
escaped  through  the  darkness  of  the  nighty  lost  all  their  baggage 
and  stores.  Three  days  after,  ihe  British  army  passed  the 
Schuylkill,  and  on  the  tWenty-sixth  took  post  in  Germari  Town, 
Cong-ress  was  obliged  to  fiy,  first  to  Laticaeter,  and  afterwaids 
to  York  Town  in  Virginia ;  while  general  Washington  with- 
drew to  Skippach-creek,  a  strong  post  about  sixteen  miles-  from 
the  British  head-quarters.  Lord  Cornwallis,  at  the  head  of  a 
strong  detachment,  took  undisputed  possession  of  Philadelphia 
on  the  twenty-seventh :  thus  a  communication  was  facilitaTed 
between  the  northern  and  southern  provinces  ;  and  nothing  was 
required  for  an  active  co-operation  between  the  army  and 
navy,  but  the  opening  of  the  Delaware. 

To  effect  so  desirable  an  object,  a  corps  under  colonel  Stir- 
ling crossed  that  river  on  the  first  of  October ;  and  taking  pos- 
>5ession  of  Billingsport,  enabled  captain  Hammond,  of  the 
Roebuck,  partially  to  remove  the  lower  line  of  chevaux  de 
■^rise,  though  the  two  upper  still  remained  in  possession  of  the 
enemy,  together  with  the  forts  that  defended  them.  At  this 
period  lord  Howe  arrived  with  his  fleet,  and  anchored  on  the 

*  He  acquired  the  name  of  *  No-flint  Grey  '  from  this  action, 
»  A  tnonument  has  been  since  erected  there  to  the  memory  of 
the  slain. 
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western  shore,  from  the  town  of  Newcastle  to  Reedy  Island. 
The  United  States  frigate,  the  Effingham,  had  been  carried  up 
the  river  by  her  commander,  captain  Barry ,^  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  city ;  where,  as  well  as  the  Washington,  she  was 
burnt  by  a  detachment  sent  by  lord  Howe  for  that  purpose. 

General  Washington,  having  gained  intelligence  of  the 
British  movements  by  some  intercepted  letters^  and  having  also 
received  considerable  reinforcements,  decamped  from  his  posi- 
tion at  sev^en  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  third  of  October,  and  at 
daybreak  next  morning  made  an  attack  on  the  fortieth  regiment, 
posted  at  the  head  of  German  Town.  Their  brave  commander, 
lieutenaai-colonel  Musgrave,  though  obliged  to  retreat,  threw 
himself  with  five  companies  into  Chew's-house,  a  large  stone 
edifice  in  the  village,  fronting  the  enemy;  by  which  judicious 
movement  he  arrested  their  progress  till  the  British  troops  could 
get  under  anrrs,  and  prevented  the  separation  of  the  right  and 
teft  wings.  General  Waslnngton  here  made  one  of  those  few 
mistakes  %vbich  detract  from  his  brilliant  career :  instead  of 
leaving  a  corps  to  blockade  this  temporary,  fortress,  he  brought 
«p  a  whole  brigade,  with  four  pieces  of  cannon ;  and  wasted 
his  valuable  time  in  attempting  to"  reduce  it :  but  the  small 
British  garrison  resisted  all  his  efforts,  pouring  a  dreadful  and 
iaicessant  fire  on  his  troops  through  the  windows,  till  they  were 
relieved  by  major-general  Grey  and  tliree  battalions  of  the  left 
wing,  supported  by  brigadier-general  Agnew  at  the  head  of 
the  fourth  brigade.  The  eiigageraeut  however  was  warmly 
carried  on :  a  body  of  troops  passed  Chew's-house  on  the 
eastern  side,  and  penetrated  so  far  mto  the  British  lines,  that 
the  ninth  Virginia  regiment  was  assailed  at  once  in  front  and 
both  flanks  ;  when  its  commander,  Mathews,  surrendered  ,  but 
BOt  till  nine  bayonet  wov.nds  bore  evidence  that  he  had  resisted 
to  the  utmost.  On  the  western  side,  the  Maryland  troops 
under  major  Howard,  after  driving  in  a  corps  of  British  light 
infantry,  and  pursuing  them  through  their  encampment,  ad- 
vanced about  a  quarlier  of  a  mile  towards  the  main  army, 
where  they  maintained  their  position  until  the  unsuccessftil 
attack  on  the  house  obliged  them  to  retreat.*    A  fog,  which 

'  '  An  offer  was  made  to  him  of  15,000  guineas,  and  the  com - 
mand  of  his  frigate  in  the  king's  service,  if  he  would  bring  her 
in;  but  the  bribe  was  iadignuntly  rejected.' — Life  of  Captain 
Barry,  in  the  American  Nationa!  Gallery. 

*  '  It  was  the  opinion  of  that  officer,  who  married  a  lady  to 
whom  this  noted  house  belonged,  that  instead  of  colonel  Mu's- 
grave's  retreat  into  it  being  a  prompt  movement,  on  the  pressure 
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covered  the  earth  during  this  contest,  enabled  the  Americans  to 
cany  off  their  artillery  j  and  to  that  cause  has  been  attributed 
the  want  of  renewed  and  concerted  operations  by  the  American 
general,  after  so  many  corps  had  passed  Chew's-house ;  the  fog 
being  so  dense,  that  the  positions  of  the  different  divisions 
could  not  be  ascertained. 

The  grfmd  object  of  opening  the  navigation  of  the  Delaw^are 
was  eagerly  pursued  by  one  parry,  and  no  less  vigorously 
opposed  by  the  ether.  Washington,  despairing  of  any  ef- 
fectual atta^ck  ou  the  British  army,  sent  Styor^  reinforcements 
to  the  different  garrisons,  and  fortified  Red  Bank,  a  height  op- 
posite Fort  Mi.tilJn^  betv'veen  which,  the  naval  armament  of  the 
Americar.s  was  stationed :  a  spirited  attack  on  this  post  was 
made  by  a  strong  detachment  under  count  Donnop,  wtiich 
failed  owing  to  the  shameful  want  of  scaling-ladders  :  its 
brave  leader  expired  of  his  wounds;  and  of  his  followers,  about 
400  were  placed  hors  de  coit/bat .  two  sloops  of  war  also,  the 
Augusta  and  Merlin,  v^hich  were  sent  up  to  aid  in  the  assault, 
ran  aground,  while  they  endeavored  to  avoid  the  chevaux  de 
JrisCy  and  were  both  burnt.  Preparations  however  being  com- 
pleted for  attacking  Mud  Island,  the  chief  defence  of  the  river, 
and  situated  about  seven  miles  below  Philadelphia,  a  vigorous 
cannonade  compelled  the  garrison  to  retire  in  the  night  of  the 
fifteenth  of  November  to  Red  Bank,  which,  also  was  aban- 
doned at  the  approach  of  lord  Cornwallis  :  the  ponderous 
chevaux  defrise  were  weighed,  though  with  great  difficulty ;  and 
the  Delaware  was  completely  opened  to  the  British, 

Washington,  who  had  been  reinforced  by  4000  men  from 
the  northern  army,  took  up  an  advantageous  position  at  White 
Marsh,  about  fourteen  miles  from  Philadelphia ;  his  anta- 
gonist, finding  himself  restricted  by  this  proximity  of  the 
American  forces,  which  shut  him  out  from  a  fertile  source  of 
supplies,  quitted  Philadelphia,  and  endeavored  to  bring  them 
to  action  ;  but  was  foiled  in  all  his  attempts. 

Determined  however  to  defend  the  country  from  depredation, 
support  the  cause  of  congress,  and^estrict  the  influence  of  the  Bri- 
tish commanders  to  their  place  of  residence,  the  American  com- 
mander selected  Valley  Forge  for  winter  quarters  ;  and  tiiere, 
while  their  foes  were  luxuriating  in  the  comfortable  quarters  of 
a  large  and  wealthy  city,  die  Americans  suffered  such  distress, 

of  instant  danger,  it  was  only  the  execution  of  a  plan  previoosly 
arranged,  in  case  of  attack.' — Life  of  Colonel  Howard,  in  the 
AmericsB  National  Gallery. 
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that  nothing  but  the  most  ardent  spirit  of  liberty  could  have 
supported  them.  So  unprovided  were  they  with  the  most 
necessary  articles  of  clothing,  that  their  march  from  one  place 
of  encampment  to  the  other  might  be  traced  by  the  blood 
which  their  naked  feet  left  on  the  snow.  The  extent  of  Wash- 
ington's influence  with  his  army  may  be  judged  of,  by  his  in- 
ducing them,  not  only  to  endure  with  him  the  inclemency  of  a 
winter  in  the  open  country,  but  to  build  huts  for  shelter  in 
default  of  tents :  hundreds  of  these  brave  men  had  not  even 
blankets  for  a  cover  in  the  night  season,  w^hile  the  winds  blew, 
and,  the  storm  beat,  and  the  snow  drifted  over  them  :  naked 
and  shivering,  they  lay  on  the  bare  ground  ;  but  their  stout 
hearts  did  not  quail :  those  that  lived  endured  patiently  the 
miseries  of  their  lot,  and  those  that  died. expired  with  silent  re- 
signation. Hunger  failed  not  to  add  its  lingering  tortures 
to  their  sufferings:  the  commissariat  department,  imperfectly 
organised,  had  given  cause  for  continual  complaints :  Wash- 
ington had  frequently  and  earnestly  remonstrated ;  but  the  evil 
could  not  easily  be  obviated  without  creating  great  distress  in 
other  quarters.  Congress  authorised  the  seizure  of  provisions 
within  seventy  miles  of  head-quarters  ;  and  though  the  general" 
was  once  compelled  by  stern  neqessity  to  avail  himself  of  this 
authority,  he  exercised  it  with  great  ibrbearance,  and'  testified 
without  delay  his  repugnance  ever  to  have  recourse  again  to 
such  an  exercise  of  power  .^ 

At  this  time  a  party  was  formed  in  congress  to  displace  the 
commander  in  chief  ;^  and  a  few  officers  of  the  army  encouraged 
the  discontent  by  extolling  the  services  of  Gates  above  those  of 
Washington  :  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  too  added  their 
voice  to  the  dissension,  by  remonstrating  against  the  troops  re- 
moving into  winter  quarters ;  but  the  machinations  of  faction 
were  fruitless.  The  general  possessed  the  confidence  of  the 
country,  and  was  thoroughly  beloved  by  the  soldiers  ;  so  that 
the  only  effect  produced  was  indignation  against  those  that 
were  thought  inimical  to  the  chief:  but  while  these  intrigues 
were  going  on,  the  sufferings  of  the  army  were  not  abated  ;  and 
they  at  length  drew  .from  the  commander  a  comaaunication  to 
congress  of  unprecedented  plainness  and  energy.  He  stated 
his  conviction,  that  without  some  efficient  change  in  the  com- 
missariat department,  the  army  would  be  reduced  to  starvation 
or  dissolution  ;  that  there  was  not  in  the  camp  a  single  head  of 

*  See  Washington's  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.^22. 

^  Life  of  Washington,  in  American  National  Gallery. 
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cattle  to  be  slaughtered,  nor  more  than  twenty-five  barrels  of 
flour ;  that  there  were  3000  men  unfit  for  duty,  because  they 
were  barefooted  and  otherwise  naked;  besides  those  confined 
by  sickness  in  the  hospitals  and  farm-houses.  Even  then  a 
considerable  time  elapsed  before  the  exertions  made  by  con- 
gress and  the  state  governments  afforded  relief,  and  enabled  the 
army  to  make  preparations  for  the  ensuing  campaign. 

From  these  transactions  in  the  middle  states  we  must  now 
revert  to  some  important  and  contemporaneous  events  in  the 
northern  provinces.  A  plan  had  been  formed  by  the  British 
government  to  send  an  array  by  the  Canadian  lakes  to  Hud- 
son's river,  and  cutoff  all  communication  between  the  northern 
and  the  southern  colooies:  the  command  of  this  expedition 
was  given  to  general  Burgoyne ;  an  act  of  great  imprudence  in 
lord  North,  who  for  the  sake  of  gaining  parliamentary  interest 
from  the  ranks  of  his  opponents,  disgusted  a  highly  meritorious 
officer,  sir  Guy  Carleton,  and  occasioned  his  resignation. 
Nothing,  however,  was  wanting  on  the  part  of  the  ministry 
in  other  respects  to  promote  the  success  of  the  undertaking : 
7173  veteran  troops,  with  a  detaehment  of  artillery,  all 
abundantfy  supplied  and  weil-ofhcered,  were  sent  from  Eng- 
land ;  and  vast  quantities  of  warlike  stores  were  furnished  for 
the  use  of  the  Canadians  who  might  enter  the  British  servico : 
several  tribes  also  of  savages,  oa  the  back  settlements  and 
borders  of  the  w^estern  lakes,  joined  this  force,  having  resolved 
to  take  up  the  hatchet  against  the  Americans.  The  acceptance 
of  their  services  was  severely  censured,  not  only  in  the  American 
congress  and  the  British  senate,  but  by  the  public  press,  as 
abhorrent  to  humanity  and  religion :  in  excuse,  it  was  urged, 
that  the  employment  of  subsidiary  forces  in  any  war,  foreign  or 
civil,  is  a  practice  in  which  all  nations  concur ;  and  the  Indians 
had  been  engaged  •  in  former  contests  by  Americans,  French, 
and  English,  without  exception  or  reproach ;  also  that  from  the 
known  disposition  of  these  savage  nations,  and  the  anxiety  of 
the  Americans  to  engage  them,  they  would  have  been  employed 
against  us,  if  we  had  refused  their  offers, 

All  necessary  preparations  being  concluded,  general  Bur- 
goyne and  his  array  set  out  from  St.  John's  on  the  sixteenth  of 
June;  and  proceeding  up  lake  Champlain,  landed  without 
resistance,  and  occupied  a  station  near  to  Crown  Point :  here  he 
met  the  Indians  in  congress ;  and  in  compliance  with  their 
customs,  gave  them  a  war-feast,  addressing  to  them  a  speech, 
which  was  designed  to  mitigate  their  ferocity,  and  direct  their 
energy  to  proper  objects :  he  also  issued  a  proclamation,  dis- 
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playing  the  motives  by  which  Great  Britain  was  impelled  to 
assume  her  warlike  attitude;  and  describing,  in  high  colors, 
the  tyranny,  injustice,  and  hypodisy  of  the  American  congress. 
Encouragement  was  promised  to  all  who  should  assist  in  re- 
storing legal  government,  and  protection  to  the  peaceable  an^ 
industrious  ;  while  the  inflictions  of  war,  in  their  most  dreadful 
forms,  were  denounced  against  those  who  engaged  in  active 
hostilities.  The  high-sounding  terms  and  impolitic  menaces  of 
this  manifesto  had  no  other  effect  than  that  of  exciting  the 
indignation  of  the  revolted  colonists,  and  impelling  them  to  the 
most  obstinate  resistance. 

The  Americans  had  greatly  strengthened  the  works  at  Crown 
Point  and  Ticondertoga ;  but  as  they  had  not  troops  sufficient 
to  man  them,  general  St.  Clair  called  a  council  of  war,  in 
which  it  v^as  determined  to  evacuate  those  posts,  and  retire  by 
night  towards  Skenesborough^  the  baggage  and  stores  being 
despatched  in  vessels  up  the  South  river.  Being  pursued,  as 
soon  as  the  dawn  revealed  their  flight,  great  part  of  the  liaval 
force  was  captured  near  the  falls  of  Skenesborough ;  and 
brigadier-general  Frazer,  having  overtaken  the  rear  of  the  re- 
treating army,  intirely  dispersed  it,  after  a  severe  action,  in 
which  the  Americans  left  their  commander,  coloflel  Francis, 
with  many  officers  and  200  men,  dead  on  the  field  :  a  similar 
numbei:  were  taken  prisoners,  and  600  were  supposed  to  have 
died  undiscovered  in  the  Surrounding  woods.  The  van,  under 
St.  Clair,  after  a  fatiguing  march,  anived  at  Fort  Edward  on 
the  Hudson,  where  general  Schuyler,  the  American  commander 
in  chief,  was  stationed,  who  then  had  about  4400  men  under 
his  orders :  these  might  easily  have  been  dispersed  by  general 
Burgoyne,  if  he  could  have  depended  on  supplies ;  but  his  sole 
resource  was  in  those  that  were  brought  from  England,  and 
despatched  througii  Canada  with  infinite  labor  and  trouble. 
This  was  one  of  the  insuperable  difficulties,  of  which  ministers 
were  forewarned  by  those  who  deprecated  a  contest  with  our 
American  colonies. 

When  the  British  troops  advanced  towards  the  Hudson, 
they  met  with  tremendous  obstacles  in  their  march  through 
a  wild  country,  in  a  sultry  season,  where  all  the  roads 
were  obstructed  by  an  immense  number  of  forest  trees  felled, 
and  thrown  across  thesi :  their  slow  progress  afforded  the 
enemy  time  to  recruit  their  forces,  and  to  resuscitate  the  en- 
thusiasm of  their  countrymen  :  such  indeed  was  the  alacrity  of 
the  people  in  flocking  round  the  national  standards  in  this 
time  of  danger,  as  fully  to  justify  the  ol5servatiou  of  St.  Clair, 
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when  he  abandoned  Ticonderoga— '  tliat  he  had,  lost  a  post, 
but  had  saved  a  province.'  The  reinforcements  that  came  in  from 
the  populous  states  of  New  England  soon  swelled  the  pro- 
vincial army  to  13,000  men  ;  whilst  general  Burgoyne  began 
to  be  deserted  by  his  allies,  especially  the  Indians,  whom  his 
humanity  had>ofended,  by  restraining  them,  as  much  as  lay  in 
his  power,  from  their  savage  mode  of  warfare  :  he  was  also  dis- 
appointed in  the  result  of  an  expedition  which  had  been  gent  from 
Canada  across  Lake  Ontario,  under  brigadier-general  St.  Leger, 
against  Fort  Stanwix]  that  officer  being  obliged  to  retreat,  after 
abandoning  his  tents  and  large  quantities  of  stores  to  the  garri- 
son ;  whilst  the  Indians,  disappointed  in  other  plunder,  began  to 
pillage  the  baggage  even  of  their  allies.  At  the  very  time  general 
Burgoyne  heard  of  this  disaster,  he  experienced  one  still  more 
severe  in  the  defeat  of  colonel  Baum  with  a  large  detachment 
of  German  troops  at  Benington,  where  they  had  been  des- 
patched for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  gome  supplies,  of 
which  the  British  army  stood  greatly  in  need.  The  Americans, 
augmented  by  continual  accessions  of  strength,  succeeded, 
after  many  attacks,  in  breaking  this  corps,  v/hich  fled  into  the 
woods,  and  left  its  commander  mortally  wounded  on  the  field  : 
they  then  marched  against  a  force  of  500  grenadiers  and  light 
infantry,  which  was  advancing  to  colonel  Baum's  assistance 
under  lieutenant-colonel  Breyman ;  who,  having  spent  all  his 
ammunition  in  a  gallant  resistance,  was  obliged  to  seek  for 
safety  by  a  retreat  on  the  main  army :  but  the  British  loss  in 
these  two  actions  exceeded  600  m^h :  besides,  a  party  of  Ame- 
rican loyalists,  on  their  way  to  join  tlie  army,  having  attached 
themselves  to  coloniel  Baum's  corps,  were  unfortunately  de^ 
stroyed  with  it; — a 'circumstance,  which  greatly  discouraged 
that  body  of  men,  and  checked  their  zeal  in  similar  attempts. 

These  defeats,  and  the  failure  of  general  St.  Leger,  who'had 
been  expected  not  only  to  create  a  diversion  of  the  enemy,  but 
to  join  the  main  army  with  a  large  additional  force  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mohawk  river,  contributed  greatly  to  the  ruin  of 
general  Burgoyne's  expedition  :  the  American  troops  had,  on 
the  advance  of  the  British,  retired  from  Fort  Edward,  to 
Saratoga,  lower  down  the  Hudson,  where  they  were  joined  by 
a  considerable  reinforcement  of  men  and  artillery  under 
general  Arnold ;  and  soon  afterwards,  Schuyler,  whose  health 
bad  become  much  impaired,  v/as  superseded  by  general  Gates, 
an  active  and  intelligent  officer,  whom  congress  appointed  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  invading  army. 

General  Burgoyne  having  by  unremitted  exertions  collected 
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provisions  for  thirty  days,  resolved  to  cross  the  river :  this 
design  he  effected  Vjy  means  of  a  bridge  of  rafts,  and  encamped 
about  the  middle  of  September  on  the  heights  of  Saratoga,  in  face 
of  the  enemy,  who  were  strongly  posted  at  Still  Water,  nearly 
eight  miles  distant  from  Albany,  and  who  showed  no  signs  of  re- 
ceding from  their  position.  The  movements  of  the  British  general 
were  greatly  retarded  by  a  heavy  train  of  artillery,  and  the 
almost  impassable  state  of  the  roads,  in  conseqiienc.e  of  some 
heavy  rains  :  at  length,  on  the  nineteenth,  the  army  again  ad- 
vanced in  several  columns  ;  the  British  taking  two  different 
roads  over  tlte  heights ;  and  the  Germans  following  the  main 
route  to  Albam,  by  the  river  side,  ior  the  gi'eater  security  of 
the  baggage. 

About  noon,  however,  the  Americans,  under  Arnold,  at- 
tacked the  British  coa-ps  with  great  spirit,  and  a  severe  conflict 
was  kept  cp  till  evening ;  when  general  Philips,  who  com 
manded  the  left  column,  feought  up  the  Germans  to  join  in  a 
charge,  which  drove  the  enemy  off  the  field :  this  advantage, 
however,  was  dearly  purchased  by  the  loss  of  more  than  600 
men ;  and  though  the  prf.>vinciais  lost  an  equal  number,  yet 
the  check  given  to  the  mvading  army,  wiiich  was  obliged  to 
halt  for  the  collection  and  care  of  its  wounded,  produced  all 
the  effects  of  victory,  which  were  soon  felt  in  the  supplies  of 
men  and  provisions  which  daily  came  into  the  camp :  be- 
sides, on  the  very  day  preceding  this  action,  an  American  de- 
teichment  had  surprised  three  companies  of  the  fifty-third 
regiment,  and  destroyed  the  boats  on  I^ake  George,  which  were 
employed  in  conveying  provisions  to  general  Burgoyne's  army. 
Thus,  without  the  pow^er  of  retreat,  with  a  superior  force  in 
front,  and  deserted  by  all  but  about  fifty  of  his  Indian  allies, 
the  commander  in  chief  judged  it  prudent  to  wait  for  intelli- 
gence from  the  southward  :  in  consequence,  he  took  a  position 
between  Still  Water  and  freeman's  Farm,  fortifying  bis  right 
wing,  and  extending  his  left  to  the  banks  of  the  river= 

At  this  crisis  he  received  notice  of  a  design  of  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  to  open  a  communicaUon  with  him  by  an  expedition 
up  the  Hudson,  the  forts  on  which,  while  in  possession  of 
the  Americans,  effectually  stopped  the  passage  of  British 
vessels  to  Albany.  Three  thousand  men  were  convoyed  by 
commander  Hotham  ic>  Verplank's  Point,  where  a  disembarka 
tion  was  effected  without  an;)-  opposition  ;  and  general  Put- 
nam, deceived  by  this  feint,  hastencl  to  occupy  the  passes  on 
the  eastern  shore,  with  reinforcements  drawn  principally  from 
the  fortrebses,  undei  u!i  idea  that  it  was  fjeneral  Clinton's  in-= 
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lentjoa  to-  ptigh  through  the  highlands  oil  that  side  of  the  rive?^ 
in  i^iitie^  to  join  Burgoyne  :  the  British  commander,  however^ 
At  daybreak,  pas^d  over  to  Stony  Point,  on  the  western  shore, 
with  2100  men,  and  in  two  simultaneons  attacks  gallantly 
carried  Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery ;  which  obliged  t^e 
Americans  to  burn  their  navy^  consisting  of  five  ships,  lying  in 
^at  pgjt  uftVie  river,  and  defended  by  a  massy  boom  stretched 
frc«n  Fort  Montgomery  to  an  opposite  pomt  called  St.  Antonyms 
Kose.  A  flying  squadron  under  Sir  James  Wallace,  ascend- 
iag  the  river,  burned  many  other  vessels  ;  and  a  military  force 
under  general  Vaughan  carried  tire  and  destruction  before 
^them  :  landing  at  Esopus  Creek,  they  destroyed  two  batteries, 
and'  an  armed  galley  ;  after  which  exploit  they  wantonly  re- 
duced the  beautiful  town  of  Kingston '  to  ashes,  with  a  large 
collection  of  stores  and  provisions.  In  this  expedition,  hovr- 
ever,  though  prosecuted  with  much  spirit  ancl  ability,  they 
suffered  some  severe  losses ;  and  as  general  Clinton,  still  dis- 
tant more  than  130  miles  from  the  Canadian  army,  was  de- 
layed by  the  necessity  of  amoving  impediments,  £!.n^  by  want  of 
provisions,  exposed  also  to  an  attack  by  ^strong  force  under 
general  Putnam,  if  he  should  attempt  to  proceed  by  land;  and  , 
at  the  same  time  in  lamentable  ignorance  of  general  Burgoyn«'s- 
condition ;  he  had  nothing  left  but  to  retire  on  New  York,  after 
having  crippled  as  much  as  possible  the  resources  of  the 
enemy. ^  In' the  moan  time,  general  Burgoyne,  finding  his  diffi- 
culties daily  increasing,  without  arfy  prospect  of  relief,  resolved 
on  a  desperate  etibrt  to  dislodge  the  eoemy  froflj  their  post  on 
the  left :  accordingly,  he  advanced  vdth  1500  men  and  a  con- 
siderable force  of  artillery  ;  but  this  detachment  had  scarcely 
formed  within  half  a  mile  of  the  Ameripan  intrenohments,  when 
they  were  suddenly  attacked  by  a  superior  force  under  general 
Arnold,  and  driven  back  to  their  jamp,  with  the  loss  of  six 
pieces  of  cannon :  nor  had  they  long  gained  the  lines  before 

^"The  nam©  givett  to  it  hy  the  first  Dutch  settlers  was  Esopus. 

•®  Soon  rtfter  his  ^^parture  from  Ne^v  York,  he  had  received  a 
letter  requesting  him  to  make  a  diversion,  which  the  operation 
he  was  then  engaged  in  wos  well  calculated  to  effect  but  Bur- 
goyne, having  yet  met  with  no  check,  did  not  solicit  aid.  The  day 
after  the  capture  of  the  forts,  an  officer  in  disguise  arrived  ;  hut 
he. only  pepTe&eated>  that  if  general  Burgoyne  did  not  hear  of  co- 
oyei-ation  by  the  tenth  of  October,  he  should  be  obliged  to  retire 
on  Fort  Edward  by  the  want  of  provisions.  After  the  destruction 
of  Esopus,  general  Vaughan  wrote  to  Sir  H.Clinton.thathe  conld 
obtain  no  certain  intelligence;  though  what  he  did  learn  filled 
him  withapprebgnsions. — Adolphus.,  vol.  ii.  p.  453. 
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another  furious  assault  was  made  on  them,  which,  though  it 
was  repulsed  in  the  English' quarter,  and  Arnold  was  wounded, 
yet  succeeded  against  the  Germans,  whose  iutrenchmems  were 
carried,  colonel  Breyman  being  killed,  general  Frazer  mortally 
wounds,  and  about  200  prisoners  taken  ;  but  what  was  of 
more  importance  to  tlie  Americans,  they  obtained  from  the 
spoils  of  the  field  a  large  supply  of  ammunition,  which  tliey 
much,  wanted.  As  they  had  also  effected  a  lodgement,  in  con- 
sequence of  defeating  the  Germans,  Burgoyne,  to  prevent  him- 
self being  surrounded,  made  an  immediate  change  of  position, 
and  withdrew  his  v/hole  army  to  the  heights  in  the  rea,r  of  lis 
former  position,  leaving  his  wounded  to  the  hurri-inity  of 
general  Gates  and  his  anny ;  a  confidence  which  was  -lOt  mis- 
placed. Next  day  these  brave  men  repeatedly  offered  battle  to 
the  enemy,  but  without  effect :  the  latter  were  beiit  on  securing 
iin  easier  victory,  by  turning  the  right  of  the  Bridsii  army,  and 
enclosing  them  on  all  sides.  TliO  moment  general  B-rgoyne 
perceived  this  intention,  he  quilu  d  bis  position,  and  fell  bad. 
to  Saratoga,  where  he  found  'h;  passes  toward  the  Canadian 
frontiers  all  preoccupied  by  ihe  /i'liericans  :  the  farther  banks 
of  the  river  were  also  lined  v»?ith  ti'oops,  which,  togei.i:ier  with 
nufnerousbatteaux,  commanded  the  navigation:  no  means  of 
t^cape  therefore  seemed  left^  but  a  lapid  march  by  night  to 
Fort  Fdward:  Imt  while  preparations  were  making  for  this 
movement,  intelligence  v^'as  received  tliat  the  fords  at  tliat  place 
were  (x;oupied,  and  the  high  grounds  betv/een  Forts  Eriward 
and  George  every  where  secured. 

Lamentable  indeed  was  tlie  condition  of  the  royal  anriy. 
Abandoned  in  the  most  critical  moment  hy  their  Indian  alliesj 
unsi]. ported  b}  their  brethren  from  New  York,  weakened  by 
the  tiaudity  and  desertion  of  the  Canadians,  worn  down  by  a  se- 
ries (if  incessant  exertions,  find  greatly  reduced  through  repeated 
battles,  they  wcm  invested  by  an  array  nearly  three  times  thei  - 
number,  without  a  possibility  of  retreat,  or  of  replenishing  their 
exhausted  stock  of  provisions  :  a  continuai  cannonade  per- 
vaded their  camp.  i\ivi  riile  and  grape  shot  fell  m  vsriovis  part" 
of  their  lines;  neM?rrhele-S;  iliey  still  retained  -hdr  fortitude, 
and  nobly  sustained  the  charact;-^  of  British  troops. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Ameiican  army  was  hourly  increasing: 
volunteers  came  from  all  quar*<-TS,  eager  to  share  in  the  glory 
of  destroying  or  i'.aptnring  tliose  whom  they  considered  3  = 
their  most  dangeroi; :;  enemies.  The  thirteenth  of  October  fj-r 
length  arrived :  tlie  day  wa.-  spent  in  anxious  txpectation  of 
some   important  result;    but   no   prospect  of  absistan*:;:    ip- 
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pearing,  and  their  provisions  Ijeing  nearly  spent,  the  hope  of 
relief  coulU  no  longer  reasonably  be  indulged ;  and  general 
Burgoyne  thought  proper  in  the  evening  to  take  an  account  of 
the  provisions  left  i  as  these  were  found  bal'ely  sufficient  for 
three  days,  a  council  of  war  vv^as  called,  aixl  made  so  general,  as 
to  comprehend  held  officers  and  captains.  Their  unanimous 
opinion  was  that  the  situation  of  the  army  justified  capitulation  ■ 
on  honorable  terms  ;  and  a  messenger  was  accordingly  des- 
patched to  open  a  communication  with  the  enemy.  Gisneral 
Gates,  in  the  first  instance,  demanded  that  the  British  troops 
should  ground  their  arnj^  and  surrender  themselves  prisoners 
of  war;  to  which  proposal  the  following  reply  was  sent:—-*  This 
article  is  inadmissible  in  every  extremity :  sooner  than  the 
army  will  consent  to  ground  their  arms  in  their  encampment, 
they  will  rush  on  the  enemy,  with  a  determination  to  take  no 
quarter.'  After  much  negociation,  a  convention  was  settled,  of 
which  the  following  were  the  principal  stipulations :— '  The 
British  troops  to  march  out  of  their  camp,  v/ith  all  the  honors 
3f  war,  to  the  verge  of  the  river,  where  the-  arms  and  artillery 
are  to  be  left : — the  arms  to  be  piled  hj  word  of  command 
from  their  own  officers :- — a  free  passage  to  be  granted  both  for 
officers  and  men  to  Great  Britain,  on  condition  of  their  not 
serving  in  North  America  during  the  present  contest;  and  the 
port,  of  Boston  to  be  assigned  for  transports  to  receive  the 
troops,  whenever  general  Howe  shall  so  order : — the  army 
under  general  Burgoyne  to  march  towards  Massachussetts- 
bay,  by  the  easiest  route,  to  be  quartered  in  or  near  to  Boston ; 
— the  troops  to  be  sup]:)lied  with  rations  by  general  Gates's 
orders,  at  the  same  rate  as  those  of  his  own  army  :- — all  officers 
to  retain  their  carriages  and  bat-horses  ;  and  no  baggage  to  be 
molested  or  searched : — the  officers,  as  far  as  circumstances 
vnll  admit,  not  to  be  separated  from  their  men ;  and  to 
be  quartered  according  to  their  rank  : — all  corps  whatever  of 
geneiul  Burgryne's  army  to  be  included  in  the  above  articles  : 
—all  Canadians,  and  other  followers,  to  be  permitted  to  return 
to  Canada^  to  be  conducted  to  the  first  Britisli  post  on  Lake 
Geo^-ge,  supplied  with  provisions  like  the  other  troops,  and 
bound  by  the  same  condition  of  not  serving  during  the  present 
contest  1" — passports  to  be  granted  to' three  officers,  for  carrying 
despatches  to  Sir  William  Howe,  to  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  and  to 
Great  Britain^:  the  officers  to  be  admitted  on  their  parole,  and 
to  be  allowed  to  wear  their  side-arms.'  So  great  were  the  embar- 
rassments of  the  royal  army,  incapable  of  subsisting  in  its  pre- 
sent position,  or  of  making  its  way  to  a  better,  that  these  teiTas 
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were  rather  more  favorable  than  they  had  a  right  to  expert ; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  would  not  have  been  prudent  for  the 
American  general,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  which,  though 
numerous,  consisted  mostly  of  militia  and  nevv  levies^  to 
provoke  the  despair  even  of  an  inferior  number  of  brave,  disci- 
plined/and  regular  troops  ■■  he  rightly  judged  that  the  best 
way  to  secure  his  advantages  was  to  use  them  w^ith  moderation « 
Soon  after  the  convention  ^vas  signed,  the  Americans  marched 
into  their  imes,  and  we^'e  kept  there  till  the  royal  army  had 
deposited  their  arms  at  the  place  appointed.  The  delicacy 
with  which  this  business  was  conducted,  reflected  great  credit 
on  the  Ariiietinaa  general;  rfOr  did  his  nrhanity  end  there: 
evgi-y  Ci)fbums(taoce  which  cotxid  appear  like  a  triumph  in  the 
victoipiouji  aymy  vs^cis  withheld  ;  tlie  captive  leader  was  received 
by  his  conqlieroL'  with  respect  and  kindness;  m$tny  of  the 
principal  officers  oa  lx>th  sides  met  at  general  Gates^s  quarters, 
and  for  a  while  seemed  to  forget  in  so<'iai  conviviality  that  they 
had  ever  been  enemies  :  the  conduct  also  of  general  Burgoyne 
in  his  painful  situation  v/as  truly  dignified  ;  and  the  historian 
is  at  a  loss  whether  to  admire  most  the  magnanimity  of  the 
victorious,  or  the  fortitude  of  the  vanquished  commander. 

The  British  troops  parti">ok  liberally  of  the  plenty  that 
reigned  in  the  American  camp  :  which  was  the  more  accept- 
able, a:-i  they  v/ere  destitute  of  bread  and  fiour,  and  had  only 
as  much  meat  as  was  sutficieur,  for  a  day's  subsistence^ 

By  thi$  convention  5790  men  surrendered  prisoners  of  war  ; 
the  sifilc  and  wouJided  left  in  camp  on  the  retreat  to  Saratoga, 
together  \vith  the  numbers  who  were  killed,  wounded,  or  taken, 
or  who  had  desertel  it*  the  preceding  part  of  the  expedition, 
were  reckou#ii  to  t^e  4689  ;  the-  whole  royai  force,  exclu-- 
sive  of  Indians,  was  prpbably  about  lOjOOO.  The  stores  ac- 
quired by  the  Americans  were  considerable  ;  for  all  the  British 
^tillery,  c«jinsisting  of  thirty-five  brass  field-piecesj  464T  dtus- 
ket"^^  i.ind  a  vuriety  of  other  useful  articles,  fell  into  their  hands. 
In  a  short  time  after  ihectuiveution  had  been  sigited,  general 
Gates  moved  forward  to  stop  the  devastations  committed  by  the 
British  on  tluj  North  liver ;  but  found  that  they  had  already 
i-etreated. 

Aboat  die  same  tiuifj -the.rCi<yai  troops,  which  had  been  left 
la  tli§  r^x  at  Ticondexoga,  destroyed  their  cannon,  and  retired  to 
C^aa^L^a ;  when  the'^vhoie  cotmtr^y  after  having  experienced  for 
fieVfcial  months  the  tVimuits  of  war,  was  restored  to  complete 
tranti'iJIiity,  As  Sir  Wiiliam  Howe  was  loudly  and  genemily 
blacied  for  deserting  the  northern  army,  it  is  right  to  laeiitioii 
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the  justification  pleaded  on  his  behalf.  By  his  expedition  to 
the  southward,  he  drew  off  the  main  army  under  Washington 
from  general  Burgoyne'S  quarter,  and  ^  thus  effected  the  most 
powerful  diversion  possible  :  on  the  other  hand,  had  he  ad- 
vanced up  the  Hudson,  Washington  with  his  whole  force 
would  have  cut  off  hiis  conimunicaticn  with  New  York,  or 
with  t|ie  northern  army ;  besides,  by  the  fall  of  Ticonderoga 
and  the  early  successes  of  BurgoynCj  h^s  presence  seenied  to  be 
unnecessary :  had  he  proceeded  to  the  assistance  of  a  victo- 
rious general,  he  would  have  appeared  as  if  actuated  by  a 
mean  spirit  of  jealousy  :  add  to  this,  tliat  his  instructions  from 
England  pointed  to  Philadelphia  as  his  object.  One  of  the 
main  sources  of  British  misfortunes  throughout  this  war  arose 
from  the  extraordinary  plan  of  committing  dia  direction  of 
military  operations  on  the  other  side  of  thy  Atlantic  i&  a  mem^ 
ber  of  the  cabinet^  at  home.  The  scheme  of  leading  general 
Burgoyne's  army  through  the  impracticable  country  between 
Canada  and  New  York,  by  way  cf  Albau}',  criginat.-d  in  that 
quarter ;  being  preferred  to  the  more  feasibia  and  imporiaat 
plan  of  sending  it  fi;om.  Quebec  by  sea^,  to  co-ODerate  with  Sii' 
William  Howe.*'* 

Congress,  it  has  been  said,  did  not  act  toward  the  captive 
troops  in  the  same  spirit  of  generosity  which  distirsguished  the 
American  commander  :  but  let  us  do  jasiJ.ce  even  o  an  enemy. 
When  the  army  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  such  unsuit- 
able accommodations  were  provided  foi  its  reception,  owing  to 
tjie  ill-  will  of  the  people,  and  the  htiie  authority  possessed  by 
their  i'ulers,  that  the  officers  presented  a  remonstrance  to 
general  Burgoyne ;  and  he  forwarded  it  to  the  seat  cf  govern- 
mcDi,  with  an  ad-ditional  remark  of  his  own,  Vthat  the  public 
faith  wii$  br'jken.'  This  declaration  strengthened  an  appre- 
hension previously  entertained,  that  *he  captared  troops,  on 
their  embarkation,  would  be  sent  to  a-igtnent  the  royal  gfj-ri- 
sons  in  ihe  colonies  ;  and  having  been  nia,de  while  the  general 
was  still  in  the  'power  of  congress,  it  certainly  gave  them  some 
cause  to  suppose  that,  yiidev  ail  eircumstanoes,  he  would  make 
this  notice  a  justihcation  of  his  future  conduct:  Lhdi'efore, 
although  he  endeavored  to  explain  the  intention  and  con- 
struction of  tht  objectionable  remark,  under  the  signatcie  of 
iumself  and  all  his  officers,  oongTess  refui^ed  to  allow  the 
British  ti'oops  tc  embark  without  a  distinct  and  explicit:  rati-' 

^  Lord  Geoirge  Gerioaine. 

'^'  Acs)ouiit  of  Lord  North's  Administration,  r;,  .1'69 
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ficatiori  of  the  treaty  of  Saratoga  from  the  British  government. 
As  the  desired  i atmcation  rnijiht  have  been  obtained  in  a  few 
raonthsj  the  long  detention  of  the  British  army  ought  to  be 
referred  to  the  counsels  of  our  own  cabinet,  rather  than  to  the 
hostility  of  tlie  American  congress. 

During  this  year,  American  privateers  increased  in  num- 
bers and  audacity,  insulting  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  in  a  manner  never  before  attempted  :  one  of  them 
even  landed  its  men  at  Penzance,  to  plunder  the  farms  in 
that  neighborhood  ;  and  the  East  India  ships  were  ordered 
to  take  on  board  more  men  for  the  sake  of  defence  :  in  the 
French  West  Indian  islands,  the  inhabitants  not  only  pur- 
chas  d  their  prizes,  but  fitted  out  cruisers  against  British  com- 
merce under  American  colors  and  commissions.  These  offences 
were  overlooked  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  national  honor ; 
but  when  the  General  Mifflin  privateer  arrived  at  Brest,  and 
had  its  salute  returned  by  the  French  admiral,  lord  Stormont 
threatened  to  return  to  England  unless  lie  received  complete 
satisfaction.  Orders  were  accordingly  issued,  as  already  has 
been  related,  for  all  American  vessels  to  leave  the  ports  of  his 
most  christian  majesty  :  but  though  the  order  was  positive,  so 
many  evasions  were  practised,  and  its  execution  was  so  much 
relaxed,  that  it  produced  no  permanent  effect. 

Parliament  assembled  on  the  twentieth  of  November;  its 
prorogation  having  been  extended  to  an  unusual,  length,  as 
was  supposed,  to  afford  his  majesty  an  opportunity  of  congra- 
tulating the  British  senate  on  the  splendid  success  anticipated 
from  general  Burgoyne's  campaign.  The  king's  speech  de- 
clared the  necessity  of  continuing  the  war  ;  and  the  probability 
that  the  land-forces  must  not  only  be  kept  complete  to  their 
full  establishment,  but  even  augmented  by  new  contracts  :  of 
the  disposition  of  foreisrn  powers  it  spoke  in  a  doubtful  manner. 
*  As  on  the  one  hand,'  said  his  majesty,  '  1  am  determined 
tliat  the  peace  of  Europe  shall  not  be  disturbed  by  me ;  so,  on 
the  other,  I  shall  ahvays  be  a  faithfui  guardian  of  the  honor  of 
the  British  crown.'  Addresses  were  moved,  as  ysual,  full  of 
the  most  lo.vish  panegyric  on  the  speech^  and  the  profound 
wisdom  of  ministers  :  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  who  seconded  lord 
Hyde  in  the  house  of  commons,  declared,  in  all  the  fervor  of 
youth,  that  the  rectitude  of  their  measures  was  so  demon- 
strable,. *t1vat  he  was  amazed  a  single  Englishman  could  Is 
found  iiardy  enough  to  oppose  them  and  justify-  the  Atue- 
ricatis.  It  was  ai  this  Hme  made  a  matter  of  con;  plaint,  Urat 
goveratnent  disseminated,  by  all  L'  e  powers  of  influence;  an 
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opinion  that  the  oppcsers  of  its  measures  were  unprincipled, 
clamorous,  and  seditioas  men,  v-ho  aimed  only  at  embanassing 
those  in  pov/er,  with  the  hope  of  rendering  their  posts  un- 
tenable, and  advancing  themselves:*'  and,  indeed^  it  nirist 
be  confessed,  that  many  men,  even  in  me  most  responsible 
situations,  carried  party  spirit  to  such  a  pitch,  as  to  make  no 
scruple  of  sacrificing  to  it  the  best  irstcrests  of  their  country. 
The  marquis  of  Gianby,  after  statiiig  and  lamenting  the 
disastrous  effects  of  the  war,  expressed  an  ardent  desire  to 
seize  the  present  moment,  and  have  the  happiness  to  lay  the 
ground-work  of  a  reconciliation  :  he  therefore  moved  an 
amendment  to  the  address,  the  substance  of  which  was,  *  ta 
request  that  his  majesty  would  adept  some  measures  for  ac- 
commodating all  differences  witli  America ;  recommending 
a  cessation  of  hostilities,  as  necessary  for  so  desirable  an  end,; 
with  an  assurance,  that  the  commons  were  determined  to  co- 
operate with  him  in  every  measure  tending  to  the  re-establish- 
ment of  peace.'  This  motion  was  seconded,  with  additional 
arguments,  by  lord  John  Cavendish,  and  supported  by  the  op- 
position generally  on  the  following  grounds  :■— ;after  three  yeai's' 
v/ar,  an  expenditure  of  fifteen  millions  of  money,  and  the  loss 
of  many  brave  tronps,  we  had  no  more  prospect  of  bettering 
ourselves  than  when  we  began  :  notwithstanding  the  hopes  of 
success  yearly  held  out  in  the  king's  spee<::li,  out  progress  ex- 
hibited an  uninterrupted  series  of  mortifying  disappointments 
and  humiliating  losses  :  the  state  of  interest,  of  the  stocks,  and 
of  real  estates,  as  well  as  the  gazettes,  too  plainly  showed  the 
degree  in  which  our  trade  had  been  affected ;  while  the  de- 
fenceless state  of  our  coasts,  q,nd  commeiciai  fleets,  demon- 
strated tiiat  if  we  were  at  present  unable  to  protect  the  national 
trade,  we  should  be  still  less  able  when  involved  in  a  war  with 
fAV^  house  of  Bourbon  ;  an  evont,  which  might  be  considered 
as  fast  approaching.  This  then  was  the  time  to  extricate  our- 
selves from  difficulties,  by  reversing  that  ruinous  and  absurd 
system  of  coercion,  which  had  irritated  the  colonists,  strength- 
ened the  hand-:;  of  our  enemies,  and  brought  na  profit  to  our- 
selves. 

I'he  address  in  the  upper  housej  moved  by  earl  Percy, 
caused  ?r.  interesting  debate,  by  calling  up  lord  Chatham, 
who  proposed  an  amendment,  declaring  that  he  would  not  join 
in  congratulation  on  misfortune  and  disgrace :  he  said,  the 
present  was  a  perilous  and  tremendous  period,  not  a  time  for 

^-  Lord  North's  Admicistraticnj  p.  289. 
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adulation ;  and  he  pointed  out  the  degraded  situation  to  which 
the  covrutry  was  reduced,  m  beinp:  obliged  to  acknowlege  as 
enemies  those  whom  we  had  designated  as  rebels  ;  in  seeing 
them  encouraged  and  assisted  by  France,  while  ministers 
dared  not  to  interpose  with  dignity  and  effect.  He  tlien  ex- 
plicitiy  stated  his  repugnance  to  the  independence  of  the  co- 
lonists r  he  would  warmly  sanction  the  struggle  of  free  and 
virtuous  patriots  agamsi  arbitrary  exactions  ;  bat  a  claim  of 
independence  and  disjunction  from  Great  Britain  he  could  not 
allow  as  an  Englishman,  or  commend  as  a  phimr'hropist.  He 
concluded  by  recomme;sding  an  immediate  cesyation  oi  hosti- 
lities, and  the  commencwnent  of  a  treaty  to  restore  psaee  and 
liberty  to  America,  strengtli  t.nd  happiness  to  England ,  se- 
'urity  and  permanent  prosperity  to  both  countries.  "This,  my 
lords,'  said  he,  '  is  }'^t  in  our  power ;  and  let  not  thr,-  wisdoni 
and  justice  of  your  lordships  neglect  the  happy,  and  perhaps 
the  only  opportunity '' 

His  lordship  was  ablv  supported  by  the  other  peers  in  pp  = 
position.  In  reph  to  some  observations  on  the  employraeat  of 
Indians  in  this  uii::app/y  war,  niiiiisters  strenuously  defended, 
not  only  its  policy,  bat  its  justice  ;;:if\  the  women  and  children 
of  the  ^Imericans  were  destroyed  by  these  savages,  it  was  said, 
they  only  were  to  blanie,  who  by  thin-  rebellion  had  brought 
on  themselves  such  calamities.  Lord  Suffolk  had  the  hardi- 
hood even  to  assert,  that  the  measure  was  allowable  on  prin- 
ciple ;  inasmuch  as  it  was  justinable  to  use  all  the  means  that 
God  and  nature  had  put  into  our  bands.  The  whole  of  these 
arguments^  particidarly  the  last,  roused  the  stem  indigKatioii 
of  lord  Chatharj!,  who  suddenly  rose,  and  ga-^e  fuM  expression 
to  Ins  feelings  ; — "  To  send  forth  the  merciless  csnnibal  thirsting 
for  blood  !  Against  whom  ?  Your  protestant  brethren  !  to  lay 
waste;th€ir  countrvj  to  desolate  ilieir  dwellings^  and  extirpata 
their  race  and  name  by  the  aid  and  instrumentality  of  theso 
hell-hounds  of  war!  Spain  caii  no  longer  boast  pre~enjinence 
i'n  barbarity  :  she  armed  herseit  wuth  blood-hounds  to  extijt>a^.€ 
the  wretched  natives  of  Mexico  ;  but  we;,  mory  ruthless,  loose 
these  dogs  of  ^var  against  our  countrymen  in  AmericSj  en- 
.1:  ired  to  us  by  every  tie  that  should  sanctify  hTimandy*  ]My 
loids,  1  solemnly  call  on  your  lordships,  and  on  every  order  of 
men  tu  the  state,  to  stamp  on  this  mfamous  procedure  the  in~ 
dehble  stigma  of  public  abhorrence:  more  parti6tiiarly  I  call 
■j::  the  holy  prelates  ot  religioit  to  do  away  this  iniquity :  let 
them  perform  a  lustration  to  purify  their  country  from  this 
deep  an;]  deadly  sin.     My  lords*  I  am  old  and  weak,  and  at 
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present  unable  to  say  more ;  but  my  feelings  and  indignation 
were  too  strong  to  have  said  less  :  I  could  not  have  slept  this 
night  in  my  bed,  nor  reposed  my  head  on  my  pillow,  vt^ithout 
giving  this  vent  to  my  eternal  abhoiTence  of  sucii  enormous 
and  preposterous  principles.' 

It  was  not,  however,  in  the  power  of  eloquence  to  alter  the 
determination  of  a  cabinet  which  daily  anticipated  victories  that 
would  completely  silence  all  opposition.  On  the  division, 
twenty-eight  lords  only  voted  m  support  of  the  motion,  against 
ninety-sevea  Who  opposed  il. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  November  the  duke  of  Richmond 
moved  for  a  committee  of  the  house  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
the  nation;'  also  for  the  production  of  a  number  of  papers 
relative  to  the  army,  navyj  and  colonkJi ;  which  motions  were 
granted  without  opposition.  On  the  same  day,  Mr,  Fox  made 
similar  motions  in  the  lower  house,  when  that  for  a  committee 
t\'as  carried  unanimously ;  bat  lord  North  opposed  a  subse- 
quent demand  for  papers,  as  liable  to  make  discoveries  pre- 
judicial to  the  interests  ef  the  countr)%  In  the  coui-se  of 
di-bates  which  followed.  Mr.  Burke  vented  some  misapplied 
witticisms  against  lord  North,  whom  he  compared  to  Sancho 
Pania  in  the  government  of  Barataria  :  while  Mr.  Fox  with 
happier  effect  compared  lord  George  Germaine  to  Dr.  San- 
grado".  *  For  two  years,*  said  lie,  '  that  a  noble  lord  has 
presided  over  Araerican  affairs,  the  most  %aoient  scalping  and 
tomahawk  measure.^  have  been  pursued :  bleeding  has  been  his 
only  prescription.  If  a  peopiej  deprived  of  tbeir  ancient  rights, 
are  grown  tumultuous,  bleed  them  \  If  they  are  attacked  with 
a  spirit  of  insurrection,  bleed  thrnn  !  If  their  fiRver  sliould  rise 
into  rebellion,  Me^d  them  I  cne;-  this  state  physician :  more 
blood!  ifWore  blood!  still  more  blood  !  When  Dr,  Sangrado 
had  persevered  in  a  similar  practicej  killing  by  th^  very  means 
he  used  for  a  cure,  his  man  took  the  liberty  to  remonstrate 
against  a  practice  that  vv-as  beginning  to  bring  their  names  into 
disrepute.  The  doctor  answered,  I  believe  we  have  indeed 
carried  the  matter  a  little  too  far ;  but  you  must  know,  I  have 
written  a  book  on  the  etficacy  of  this  practice ;  therefore,  if 
every  patient  we  have  should  die  by  it,  we  must  continue  th€ 
bleedingfor  the  credit  of  toy  book/ 

Mr.  jUunning  contended  strenuously  for  the  production  di 

the  papers  J  .ajad  the  attorneyr^genetal  was  beginning  to  reply  to 

his  arguments,  when  intelligence  whs  circulated  in  a  whispef, 

that  they  had  beer.' granted  ip  the  house   :«f  lords      Mr.  Thur-^ 

.  law  was  for  a  rnomerit  diticoHcerted,  but  he  declared  that  v."ha\-= 
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evev  ministers  might  do,  he,  as  a  member  of  parliament,  would 
never  vot?  for  publishing  the  circumstances  of  a  negociation 
during;  its  progress.  I-ord  North,  being  somewhat  irritated  by 
a  trii^mpnant  laugh,  among  the  opposition  members,  was 
bantered  by  colonel  Barre.on  the  unusiiaK  circumstance  of 
losing  his  temper ;  and  Mr.  Fox  declared,  that  the  only  argu- 
ment against  a  compliance  with  his  motion  W'as  invalidated  by 
the  resQluticn  of  the  upper  house :  disclosures  need  not  bs 
.dr«3.<led,  where  no  secret  could  be  kept. 

'the  debate  assumed  a  new  complexion  from  a  judicious 
speech  by  governor  Pownal :  he  thought  all  the  papers  in 
question  unworthy  of  attention,  so  far  as  respected  the  subject 
of  peace  :  even  the  act  of  parliament  was  of  no  avail  oil  th.at 
point;  for  it  did  not  empower  government  to  treat  with  the 
Americans,  but  as  subjects  :  hence  the  inefficacy  of  lord  Howe's 
negociations.  Declaring  himself  as  uninfluenced  by  party 
connexions,  as  he  had  been  n-ne  years  ago,  when  he  predicted 
the  precise  progress  of  American  resistance,  be  said, — 'I 
now  tell  this  house  and  government,  that  the  Americans  will 
never  return  to  their  subjection :  sovereignty  is  abolished  and 
gone  for  ever :  the  navigation  act  is  annihilated :  of  what  use 
then  are  these  papers  ?  of  what  import  our  debates  ?  Dispu- 
tation and  abuse  may  afford  amusement ;  but  neither  America 
nor  England  can  be  benefited  by  such  discussions  in  the 
present  crisis.  Until  the  house  shall  be  disposed  to  treat  with 
the  United  States  as  an  independent,  sovereign  people,  scheme3 
or  plans  of  conciliation,  whoever  may  suggest  them,  will  be 
found  unimportant.'     The  papers  were  ultimately  refused 

On  the  t'A'enty-sixth  attention  was  paid  to  the  estimates  :  the 
number  of  seamen  was  fixed  at  60,000,  and  the  troops  to  be 
employed  in  America  at  55,000.  These  votes  were  not  passed 
without  severe  strictures  on  the  mode  of  conducting  every 
branch  of  service. 

During  one  of  the  debates,  on  the  third  of  December, 
colonel  Rarre  asked  the  American  secretary,  what,  on  his 
honor,  was  become  of  general  Burgoyne  and  his  brave  array  ; 
and  whether  he  had  not  received  information,  by  express  from 
Quebec,  of  their  having  surrendered  to  the  enemy? 

Lord  George  Gerraaine  was  obliged  to  confess  that  he  had 
received  such  information ;  but  it  was  unauthenticated,  and 
therefore  he  could  not  declare  it  othcially  :  he  hoped-  the  house 
%vould  suspend  their  judgment  both  on  the  general  and  the 
minister:  he  was  ready  to  submit  his  conduct  in  planning 
the  expec'iciou  to  investigation :  if  it  appeared  impotent  and 
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injurious,  let  the  censure  fall  on  him.  Colonel  Barr^  launched 
forth  severe  invectives  against  the  cool  and  easy  manner  in 
which  the  secretiatry  of  state  had  related  the  fate  of  a  brave 
officer  with  his  army;  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  James 
Luitrell,  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  T.  Townshend,  and  Mr.  Fox.  The 
solicitor-ueneral  endeavored  to  reconcile  the  country  gentlemen 
to  this  disastrous  Tntelligence,  by  appealing  to  British  mag- 
nanimity under  distress,  the  certain  harbinger  of  victory ; 
while  lord  North  declared  that  no  man  had,  from  the  be- 
ginning, been  more  desirous  of  peace  than  himself:  if  the 
surrender  of  his  place  and  honors  could  obtain  it,  he  wouia 
cheerfully  resign  them  :  he  had  reluctantly  accepted  his  situa- 
tion ;  but  while  in  possession,  he  would  support  it  to  the  best 
of  his  power.  On  the  fifth,  the  earl  of  Chatham  moved,  in  the 
house  of  lords,  *  that  an  address  be  presented  to  his  majesty 
for  copies  of  all  orders  and  instructions  issued  to  general 
Burgoyne  relative  to  the  late  expedition  from  Canada.'  Hold- 
ing up  a  paper  to  the  view  of  the  house,  his  lordship  sdd, 
that  *  he  had  the  king's  speech  in  his  hand,  and  a  deep  sense  ol 
die  public  calamity  in  his  heart.  That  speech  contained  a  most 
tinfaithful  picture  of  the  state  of  public  affairs :  it  had  a 
specious  outside ;  was  fall  of  hopes,  while  every  thing  within 
was  full  of  danger.  A  system,  destructivC'Cf  all  faith  and  con- 
fidence, had  been  introduced  v.'ithin  the  lost  fifteen  years  at  St. 
James's,  by  which  pliable  men,  not  capable  men,  had  been 
raised  to  the  highest  posts  :  a  few  obscure  persons  had  ob- 
tained an  ascendency  where  no  man  ought  to  have  a  personal 
ascendency;  and  by  the  most  insidious  means  the  nation  had 
been  betrayed  into  a  war,  of  which  they  now  reaped  the  bitter 
fruits.  The  spirit  of  delusion  had  gone  forth ;  ministers  had 
imposed  on  the  people;  parliament  had  been  induced  to 
sanctify  the  imposition;  a  visionary  ph-intom  of  revenue  had 
been  conjured  up  for  the  basest  of  purposes ;  but  it  was  no\.' 
for  ever  vanished.'  His  lordship  observed,  '  that  the  abilities  ol 
general  Burgoyne  were  confessed,  his  personal  bravery  was 
not  surpassed,  his  zeal  in  the  service  unquestionable  :  he  had 
experienced  no  pestilence ;  nor  suflered  any  of  the  accidents 
which  sometimes  supersede  the  wisest  and  most  spirited  exer- 
tions of  human  industry.  WJiat  then  is  the  cause  of  his  mis- 
fortune?— want  of  wisdom  in  our  councils,  want  of  ability  ii^ 
cur  ministers.  The  plan  of  penetrating  into  tiie  colonies  from 
Canada,  sv;is  a  most  wild,  uncombined,  and  mad  piuject;  \x'iC 
ihe  mode  of  carrying  ou  the  war  was  the  most  bloody, 
barbarou.;.  and  ferocious  recorded  in  the  annals  of  idstopy  :    he 
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arms  of  Britain  bad  been  sullied  anji  tarnished  by  blending  tbe 
sealping-knife  and  tomahawk  with  the  sward  and  firelock: 
such  a  mode  of  warfare  "v^s  a  contamination,  which  all  the 
waters  of  the  Hudson  and  the  Delaware  would  never  wasli 
away:  it  was  impossible  for  America  to  forget  or  forgive  so 
horrid  an  injury.' 

In  the  course  of  his  speech,  he  animadverted  in  severe  terms 
on  the  language  .recently  held  by  the  archbishop  of  York- 
*  The  pernicious  doctrines  advanced  by  that  prelate  were,'  he 
said,  '  the  doctrines  of  Atterbury  and  Sacheverel :  as  a  whig, 
he  abjured  and  detested  them;  and  he  hoped  he  should  yet 
aee  the  day  when  they  would  be  deemed  libellous,  and  treated 
as  such.'  Though  the  motion  was  negatived,  his  lordship  je- 
tufngd  to  the  charge ;  and  next  moved  an  address  to  the  king, 
'  that  all  orders  and  treaties  relative  to  the  employment  of  the 
Indian  savages  be  laid  before  the  house : '  but  in  no-  debate 
did  this  great  man  appear  to  less  advanta^.  Lord  Gower, 
rising  to  oppose  the  motion,  asserted  'that  the  noble  lord  had 
himself  employed .  and  acknowieged  that  he  had  employed, 
savages  in  the  operations  of  the  last,  war.'  This  charge  lord 
Chatham  peremptorily  denied,  reproaching  lord  Gower  with 
the  charge  of  petulance  and  misrepresentation,  Indians,  he 
confessed,  had  crept  into  the  service  during  the  last  war ;  but 
their  employment  had  never  been  sanctioned  by  him  oflficially  : 
he  challenged  ministers  to  produce  any  such  instructions  of 
his ;  and  he  called  on  lord  Amherst,  who  had  commanded 
in  America  at  the  time  ..referred  to,  for  a  declaration  of  the 
truth.  Lord  Amherst,  not  being  able  to  evade  this  appeal,  re- 
luctantly owned  that  Indians  had  been  employed  on  both 
sides :— *  The  French  employed  them  first,  he  said,  '  and  we 
followed  their  example :  but  most  certainly  I  should  not  have 
ventured  to  do  so,  if  I  had  not  jeGeived  orders  to  tlia^t  purpose/ 
Lord  Denbigh  was  very  sfever-e  on  the  noble  earl,  whom  he 
called  *  the  great  oracle  with  the  short  memory ;'  asserting  that 
the  returns  of  the  arrny  must  have  shown  that  the  Indians^  were 
employed  last  war  Lord  Shelburne  made  an  ingenious  at- 
tempt to  extricate  bis  noble  friend  from  this  apparent  contrar 
diction  of  his  own  orders,  by  suggesting  that  they  were  pro- 
bably sent  through  the  board  of  trade^  not  through  the  secre- 
tary's office  I  losfd-  Chatham  caught  eagerly  at  the  subterfuge  ; 
he  was  sure  die- order  had  not  passed  regularly  through  his 
office  ;  nor  would  the  humanity  of  his  late  majesty  have  sanc- 
tioned io  Satanic  a  measure :  but  the  fallacy  of  this  pretence 
was  exposed  by  lord  SrtfFolk,  v/ho  observed  that  all  instruc- 
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tions  to  governors  and  commanders  in  chief  necessarily 
passed  through  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  and  were 
countersigned  by  the  king.  Lord  Townshend  justified  the 
measure  both  in  the  iast  and  present  war ;  and  the  earl  of 
Dunraore,  late  governor  of  Virginia,  declared  that  he  himself 
had  been  attacked  by  a  party  of  Indians  set  on  by  the  people 
of  that  colony.  The  debate  continued  till  eleven  o'clock  at 
night,  when  lord  Chatham's  motion  was  disposed  of  by  the 
previous  question,  the  majority  being  forty  to  eighteen. 

On  the  tenth  of  December  the  royal  assent  was  given  to  a 
bill  for  continuing  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act  in 
certain  cases  of  piracy  and  treason  ;  also  to  the  land  and  malt 
tax  bills,  those  standing  resources  of  government  revenue  ; 
and  after  the  discussion  of  some  motions,  made  with  a  design 
of  embarrassing  ministers,  an  adjournment  to  the  twentieth  of 
January  was  proposed  by  lord  Beauchamp;  this  was  strongly 
objected  to  as  highly  improper  at  so  critical  a  period ;  and 
Mr.  Burke  proposed,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  house  should 
adjourn  for  a  week.  The  reply  of  ministers  was  short:  their 
ostensible  reasons  for  the  original  motion  were,  that  all  busi- 
ness of  importance  was  transacted ;  no  apprehensions  were 
entertained  of  foreign  powcs  :  no  material  progress  could  be 
made  at  present  in  the  field,  or  by  negociation  ;  and  the  com- 
mittee on  the  state  of  the  nation,  to  which  all  important  ques- 
tions were  to  be  referred,  would  not  sit  till  February.  In 
reality,  they  desired  a  breathing  time,  as  a  relief  from  the  an- 
noyance of  business  under  the  late  distressing  intelligence  ; 
they  also  required  leisure  to  deliberate  on  the  means  of  repair- 
ing losses  abroad,  and  preparing  for  those  inquiries  which  had 
been  agreed  by  both  houses  of  parliament.  After  a  long  de- 
bate, the  proposed  adjournment  was  carried  by  a  hundred  and 
fifty-five  against  sixty-eight ;  and  next  day  a  similar  motion, 
equally  agitated  in  the  house  of  lords,  was  carried  by  a  ma- 
jority of  forty-seven  to  seventeen. 

Daring  the  recess,  each  party  displayed  an  earnest  desire  to 
conciliate  public  opinion  in  its  favor,  and  secure  the  success  of 
its  future  schemes  : .  but  though  for  a  time  a  certain  degree  of 
despondency,  produced  by  the  intelligence  fron;  America, 
favored  the  views  of  opposition  ;  yet  the  ministerral  prec^^'^tions, 
that  the  spirit  of  the  nation  would  shake  ott  all  .^loomy 
anticipations  of  the  future,  and  rouse  itself  to  activity,  were 
soon  verified.  Public  meetings  of  corporate  bodie-*.  towns, 
and  counties  being  called  together,  took  this  opportunity  of 
showing  their  attachment  to  the  crown  in  the  strongest  Ian- 
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^lage :  nor  was  this  all ;  Manchester  and  Liverpool  each 
rat sed  a  regnaent  of  1 000  men ;  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  fol- 
lowed their  example  :  independent  coirpanies  were  raised  in 
Wales,  and  the  highlands  of  Scotland;  and  although  the 
livery  of  London  and  corporation  of  Bristol,  steady  to  their 
expressed  opinions,  refused  to  co-operate  in  these  schemes;  yet 
a  large  suiii  of  money  was  raised  in  both  places  by  subscrip- 
tion for  the  public  service;  so  that  a  body  of  15^000  men  was 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  government  by  these  patriotic  efforts 
When  parliament  assembled  after  the  recess,  this  mode  of 
raising  troops,  without  the  concurrence  or  knowlege  of  the 
legislature,  occasioned  violent  debates,  being  considered  un- 
constitutional and  dangerous  to  public  liberty  ;  neither  was 
the  plan  thought  consistent  witli  economy,  though  calculated 
to  serve  certain  influential  persons,  who  were  complimented 
with  the  appointment  of  officers  to  the  newly-formed  regiments. 
The  purchase- money  of  their  commissions,  it  was  said,  would 
vastly  exceed  the  amount  of  the  gratuities  ;  and  their  full  and 
half  pay  might  have  been  spared  to  the  nation  by  -an  <  ffer  of 
boimties  to  recruits  entering  into  the  old  regiments,.''' 

While  the  strenuous  partisans  of  ministers  thus  supplied 
them  with  means  for  carrying  on  the  war,  people  of  different  sen- 
timents fovlnd  another  channel  into  which  they  could  direci  their 
bounty.  Complaints  had  been  made,  and  noticed  in  the  house 
of  lords,  that  the  American  prisoners  were  treated  with  j^'reat 
cruelty  in  British  prisons :  the  subject  was  investigated ;  and 
although  it  could  not  be  showT^  that  government  authorised 
any  wanton  exercise  of  power  in  regard  to  food,  fuel,  or 
personal  treatment;  yet  instances  were  discovered,  in  which  the 
hardships  arising  from  a  slender  allowance  v/ere  still  farther 
increased  by  the  inhumanity  of  keepers.  To  relieve  these  dis- 
tresses^ a  subscription  was  opened  ;  and  the  prisoners  were 
supplied  with  clothes,  firing,  bedding,  and  other  necessaries 
during  the  winter.'.^ 

On  the  third,  of  I^'ovember  the  queen  was  safely  delivered  of 
a  daughter,  the  princess  Sophia.  In  this  year  the  first  duty 
was  laid  ou  goods  sold  by  auction,  as  v/eil  as  on  inhabited 
houses, 

■  *  Lord  iv'ortb  s  .Administration,  p.  296.  *'  Ibid. 
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BSCLARATION    OF    INDEPENDENCE    OF    TttP    ?JNSTEP   StATTF.S    OF 
AMERICA,  JULY  4,   177-6. 

When  la  the  course  of  human  event^jit  hecoHies  necessary  for 
one  people  to  dissolve  the  political  hands  which  have  connected 
them  with  another,  and  to  assume  among^  the  powers  of  the  earth 
the  separate  and  equal  station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  aud  of 
nature's  God  entitle  them  ;  a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of 
mankind  requires  thai  they  should  deciafe  the  causes  which 
impel  them  to  the  separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident :— that  ?M  man  are 
created  equal ;  tha^t  they  are-  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
t^er.tain  unalienable  rights  ;  that  aniong  these  are  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  ;  that  to  secure  tliese  rights,  govern- 
ments are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  jusj^  powers  from 
ihe  consent  of  the  governed;  "and  whenever  any  form  of 
government  become's  destructive  of  these  ends»  it  is  the  right  of 
the  people  to  alter  and  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new  govern- 
ment; laying  its  foundation  on  such  principles,  and  organising;  its 
powers  in  such  formi  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect 
their  safety  and  happiness.  Prudence  indeed  will  dictate,  tha;f 
governments  long  established  should  not  be  changed  for  light 
and  transient  causes  ;  aud  accordingly  uU  experience  bath  sbownj 
that  mankind  are  more  disposed  to  suffer  while  evils  are  suffe*- 
able,  than  to  right  themselves  by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which 
they  are  accustomed  :  but  when  a  long  train  of  abuses  v^uid 
usurpations,  pursuing  invariably  the  same  object,  evinces  a  vie- 
^sign  to  reduce  them  under  absolute  despoti.-iri,  it  is  their  rigr^.  i^ 
is  their  duty,  to  throw  off  siich  govermaent,  and  to  provide  a^vv 
guards  for  their  future  seourit:;.  Such  has  been  the  patient 
sufferance  of  these  colonies,  aud  such  is  now  thejiecessity  AvhicJX 
constrains  them  to  alter  their  former  systems  of  government. 

The  history  of  the  present  king  of  Great  Britain  is  a  history  of 
repeated  injuries  and  usurpations;  9,11  having  in  dii'ect  object  the 
establishment  of  an  absolute  tyranny  over  these  states  :  to  prove; 
thisr  let  facts  be  submitted  to  a  candid  world 
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Ho  has  tv-fuseci  ..hi-v  assent  tc  laws  Vae  most  wholesome  ■dud 
necessary  f?  r  lUi,  public  good. 

He  hns  fu:;  bidden  his  governors  to  pass  laws  of  immediate  nnd 
pressing  irorortance,  unlesLs  suspended  in  thejr  operation  till  Lis 
assent  sbovisci  be  obtained  •:  and  v/Len  so  suspended,  be  h-ss 
utterly  neglected  to  uttcnd  u  theme 

He  has  refused  to  pass  other  laws  for  the  accommodaliOfi  of 
large  districts  of  people,  ur/ies%  those  people  would  relinquisb 
the  rights  of  re  presentation  in  the  legislatuie  ^-^a  right  inestimable 
to  them,  and  formidable  to  tyrants  only. 

He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at  places  anasual., 
unccmfortafcle.  and  distant  from  the  depository  of  their  public 
records,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  fatiguing  them  into  compliance 
with  his  measures. 

He  has  dissolved  representatives'  houses  repeatedly,  for  op- 
posing with  manly  firmness  his  invasions  or  the  rights  of. the 
people,  , 

He  has  refused  for  a  long  time  after  such  dissolution  to  cause 
others  to  be  created,  whereb:.  the  legislative  powers,  incapable 
of  annihilation,  have  returned  to  the  people  at  large  for  their 
exercii.e ;  the  state  remaining,  in  the  mean  time,  exposed"  to  all 
tbo  dangers  of  invasion  from  without  and  convulsions  within. 

He  hr.s  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population  of  these  states  ; 
for  that  purpose  obstructing  the  laws  for  the  naturalisation  of 
foreigners,  refusing  to  pass  others  to  •encourage  their  migration 
hither,  and  raising  the  conditions  of  new  appropriations  of  lands. 

He  has  obstructf>d  the  administration  of  justice,  by  refusing 
his  assent  to  laws  for  establishiag  judiciary  powers. 

He  has  made  judges  dependent  on  his  will  alone  for-  the  tenure 
of  their  o3ices  and  the  r.mount  and  payment  of  their  salaries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices,  atid  sent  hither 
swarms  of  officers,  to  harass  cmr  peoplo  and  eat  out  their  sub= 
sistaace- 

He  has  kept  smong  us  in  i^mes  oi  |>eacu  standing armi«s,  with-, 
out  the  consent  of  our  legislatures , 

He  has  affected  to  render  the  sniiitarv  independent  of,  and 
superior  to,  the  civil  power. 

He  has  combined  witl-  others  to  subjiect  ii.s  to  a  jurisdiction 
foreigi^  to  our  const.itulicn.  and  nnaclnow!t?g*.'d  by  oar  laws :; 
giving  his  consent  to  their  p]eetenc' j':*  aets  of  If^gidfetion  : 

For  uu'^'»'£sring  -STge  "tou=es.of  tri.i^pa  anionjr  uc  : 

For  proteoiing  (hern,  by  a  mor^k  trials  fronj  pursx^hipentfoi  anv 
muAders  vvfcich  they  jshouLi  cOxnmit  oa  th^?  inhabitants  of  these 
ststes  : 

For  cnttiing  oifoyi  trade  with  al)  parts  of  the  world  . 

For-imposvng-  taxes  on  us  without  our  <^oAsent 

For  depriving  u^  la  many  ctises  of  the  k^'ieUx  of  tnai  byjury 
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Vor  transportm^j  v.s  beyond  seac  to  b«-  ■rted  for  pretended 
ui^ences ;       , 

For  aliolishing  me  free  system  of  Englisli' laws  m  a  neighboring 
province;  establi  hi i>g  there *•   tm  ?rbif<iry  govern mentj  and  eu 
larging  its  bounda  ies  ;  so  as  Ic  render  \\  f.t  once  ur,  ox-jmple  and 
fit  lustrument  for  >  itroduciii?  the  same  absoiu'ce  rulo  into  these 
colonies  . 

for  taking  away  onr  chariers,  abolishing  our  »:.ost  valuable 
laws,  and  altenns;  tundamentally  the  forms  oj  our  gove^-nmeiDts 

For  suspending  our  own  legislatures,  ana  declaring  themseives 
invested  with  power  to  legislate  for  us  in  all  biases  whatsoever. 

He  has  abdicated  government  here  by  declaring  us  out  of  his 
protection,  and  waging  war  against  us. 

He  has  plundered  pur  seas,  ravaged  our  coasts,  burnt  our 
tO'W'^ns,  and  destroyed  the  lives  of  our  people. 

He  is  at  this  time  transporting  large  armies  of  foreign  merce 
naries  to  complete  the  worki-^  of  death,  desolatton,  and  tyranny, 
already  begun  with  circumstances  of  cruelty  and  perfidy  scarcely 
paralleled  in  the  most  barbarous  ages,  and  totally  unworthy  the 
head  of  a  civilised  nation. 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow-citizens,  talcen  captive  on  the 
high  seas,  to  bear  arms  against  their  country,  to  become  the  exe- 
cutioners of  their  friends  and  brethren,  or  to  fall  themselves  by 
their  hands* 

He  has  excited  domestic  insurrection  amongst  us,  and  has 
endeavored  to  bring  on  the  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers  the 
merciless  Indian  sa-v  ages,  whose  known  '•ule  of  warfare  is  an 
undistinguished  destruction  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions. 

In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions,  we  have  petitioned  for 
redress  in  the  most  humble  terms  ;  our  repeated  petitions  have 
h^^ix  answered  only  by  repeated  injury.  A  prince,  whose  cha- 
racter is.  thus  marked  by  every  act  which  may  define  a  tyrant,  is 
unfit  to  be  the  rul6r  of  a  free  people. 

Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  attention  to  our  British  brethren  : 
we  have  warned  them  from  time  to  time  of  attempts  by  their 
legislature  to  extend  an  unwarrantable  jurisdiction  over  us:  we 
have  reminded  them  of  the  circumstances  of  our  emigration  and 
settlement  here  :  we  have  appealed  to  their  native  justice  and 
magnanimity  :  and  w6  have  conjured  them  by  the  tie;>  of  our 
common  kindred,  to  disavow  these  usurpations,  which  would 
inevitably  interrupt  our  connexions  and  correspondence.  Tliey 
too  have  been,  deaf  to  the  voice  of  justice.^and  consanguinity: 
we  must  therefore  acquiesce  in  the  necessity  which  denounces 
our  separation,  and  hold  them,  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind, 
enemies  in  war,  in  peace  friends. 

We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  th<i  United  States  of 
Attterfca,  in  general  cova^ress  assembled,  app.  aiing  to  the  Supreme 
Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  our  mcentions,  do.  in  the 
name,  and  by  the  author,  ty  of  the  gooi  pec  pit  of  these  cclonies. 
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solemnly  p^ahlish  and  d^cia're,  that.theSe  united  colonies  are,  and 
cf  rigli'  ottght  to  be,  free  and  independent  states  ;  and  that  they 
are  ^solved  from  all : allegisi^nce  lo  the  British  crown;  '^.ad  that 
all  pv-litical  connexion  between  them  aiid  the  state  of  Great 
Britain  is,  and  ought  to  he,  totally  dissolved;  and  that,  as  tree 
and  independent  states,  they  have  full  po^'er  to  levy  war,  con- 
clude peace,  contract  alliances,  es  ablish  commerce,  and  do  all 
other  acts  auri  things,  which  independent  states  may  of  right  do  : 
and  for  the  support  of  this  declaration,  w:ith  a  firm  reliance  on 
the  proteftion  of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each 
other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor. 


Signed,  by  order,  and  in  behalf  .of  the  congress, 

JOHN  HANCOCK,  President, 
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